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CHAPTER  I. 


SHERWIN  AND  WORSDALE. 

OOE  little  Priscilla  was  so  astonished  at 
seeing  the  one  person  of  all  the  world 
whom  she  least  expected  to  meet — 
about  whom  a  delightful  mystery  had  clung,  and 
with  whom  she  had  enjoyed  the  pleasurable  anxieties 
of  a  clandestine  acquaintance — calmly  chatting  with 
her  father,  as  if  the  two  had  been  old  friends  and 
she  the  stranger,  that  it  was  rather  more  than  the 
girl  could  quite  bear;  but  her  father^s  brief  introduc- 
tion, "  Mr.  Sherwin,  my  love,"  and  the  self-possessed 
air  of  that  gentleman  as  he  said,  '^  I  am  delighted 
to  renew  the  very  agreeable  acquaintance  of 
Redwell — I  have  been  amusing  your  father  with  a 
description  of  my  other  self,  as  you  knew  me 
there,"  perhaps  reassured  her.  Probably  the  visitor 
observed  her  confusion,  for  after  a  few  more 
suitable    commonplaces,  he  resumed  his  conversa- 
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tion  with  Mr.  ^^^orsdale,  in  the  same  easy  way  as 
before. 

But  Prissy  could  not  overcome  her  intense  sur- 
prise, and,  as  was  usual  in  any  case  of  difficulty, 
she  crept  to  the  side  of  Dolly,  who  took  her  little 
shaking  hand,  and  whispered  how  she  would  tell  her 
all  about  it. 

I  think  Captain  Clarence,    or  Edward   Sherwin 
as  he  had  been  introduced,  observed  all  this,  for  he 
darted  one  or  two  searching   glances  at  the  sisters, 
although    he    continued   his   low    conversation    as 
before.      Miss  Skimple  had  withdrawn  herself  from 
the  circle,   and  was   seated  apart  near  the  window, 
looking   into   the   garden.       At   this   time  another 
guest   arrived,    whom   jNIatthew  introduced  as  "Mr. 
Naylor.      He  was  the  manager  of  the  local   Joint- 
Stock   Bank   already  referred   to ;   and   though  he 
seemed  somewhat  young  for  that  position,    he  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Worsdale's  co-directors  an  able 
man  of  business.     Neatly  attired,  and  with  a  good 
address,  he  made  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  circle. 
I  dare  say   Matthew   thought  it  would  be  a  tax  on 
his  own   efforts   to   entertain   the    son    of   his   old 
partner,   and   had   asked   his   townsman,   who  was 
what    is    understood    by    the    term    "  a    pleasant 
creature,^'  to   meet   his  new  guest.       Mr.  Sherwin 
took   Dolly  to   dinner,   and   several  times  when  he 
turned  to  address  her  he  saw  the  girl  was  regarding 
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him  very  earnestly.  On  Matthew"  expressing  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Sherwin  had  quite  recovered  from 
the  accident  to  his  hand,  to  which  it  appeared  in 
in  his  last  letter  he  had  referred  as  an  apology  for 
his  illegible  or  strange  writing,  he  explained  how  he 
had  trapped  the  fingers  with  the  trigger  of  his  gun  ; 
which,  as  he  jocularly  added,  was  a  just  punishment 
to  an  old  sportsman  for  his  clumsiness.  On  this 
the  banker,  whose  speech  had  ever  so  little  a  tone  of 
affectation  in  it,  spoke  of  the  excellent  shooting  he 
had  had  during  the  last  season;  a  remark  which 
appeared  not  to  agree  too  well  with  Matthew,  for 
his  under  lip  pursed  out,  and  his  brow  fell  slightly. 
The  old  fellow,  no  doubt,  remembered  the  holidays 
the  young  bank  manager  had  given  himself,  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  directors  and  dissatisfaction 
of  the  shareholders  in  consequence. 

"  You  must  find  Dalesford  very  much  altered  ?" 
Dolly  asked  of  Mr.  Sherwin. 

"  Wonderfully  changed  indeed  \"  he  replied. 
"  Very  different  to  the  days  when  I  used  to  fish  in 
the  river.^^ 

"  There  wasn^t  much  fishing  there,  in  your  time, 
I  should  think,-'-'  Mr.  Worsdale  suggested. 

"  Oh,  mind  V'  the  other  returned  gaily,  "  1  didn^t 
say  I  ever  caught  anything.  But  patience,  you 
know,  is  the  first  virtue — at  least,  m  an  angler. 
By   the  way,   I  remember  an   old   sen^ant  of  my 
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father's,  one— one— Noah  Lockwood,  I  think  ? — I 
assume  he  cannot  be  living  yet,  if  so,  he  must  be 
very  old  !'^ 

*'  He  died  long  since,''  Dolly  explained ;  ''  he  had 
a  daughter,  now  living  at  the  mill  lodge." 

"  Ah,  true  !  I  remember  her  husband — what  was 
his  name— Elisha  or  Elijah,  surely?"  Mr.  Sherwin 
said. 

^'  Yes,"  Mr.  Worsdale  added,  "  Wainwright,  poor 

fellow  r 

"  Ah,"  Mr.  Sherwin  said  again,  "he  met  a  ter- 
rible death,  did  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Matthew,  "  by  an  accident  at  the 
mill ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  most  devoutly  it  was  the 
only  casualty  that  ever  occurred  there.  But  surely," 
he  added  after  a  pause,  "  you  had  left  Dalesford 
before  that  occurred?" 

"  Very  true,"  his  guest  returned,  "  I  forget,  at 
this  moment,  how  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  remember 
being  struck  by  the  circumstance.  But  I  think," 
he  said,  looking  round  the  table  as  if  anxious  to 
change  a  painful  subject,  ''  you  have  another  son, 
Mr.  Worsdale  ?" 

"My  eldest  son  is  in  Manchester,"  Matthew 
replied.  "  I  have  placed  him  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Spink,  a  solicitor." 

"  Oh,"  Mr.  Naylor  joined  in,  "  is  your  son 
studying  for  the  law  ?" 
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"  I  don^t  know/''  Matthew  answered  drily.  "  In 
the  matter  of  trades  and  professionsj  sons  do  not 
always  adopt  their  fathers'  choice/' 

As  Mr.  Worsdale  said  this^  he  darted  a  side 
glance  at  his  guest ;  but  either  the  shot  missed  its 
mark,  or  Mr.  Sherwin  did  not  hear  it,  for  he  con- 
tinued conversing  with  the  ladies,  as  if  he  had  not 
observed  it. 

The  conversation  took  a  general  turn,  as  dinner 
conversations  do ;  but  when,  now  and  then,  it  bore 
on  Mr.  Sherwin's  previous  acquaintance  with  Dales- 
ford,  he  contrived  with  facility  and  grace  to  divert 
it  into  another  channel.  Perhaps  Miss  Dolly,  quiet 
and  observant,  was  the  only  one  who  remarked 
this,  and  assuming  that  their  guest  was  not  too 
well  satisfied  with  the  reminiscences  thus  awakened, 
seconded  his  remarks  in  another  direction. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  gentlemen  were  seated  over  their  wine, 
the  conversation  was  supplied  principally  by  the 
banker,  who  drank  somewhat  freely,  and  whose 
manner  became  now  and  then  slightly  excited.  He 
told  several  humorous  anecdotes,  chiefly  for  his 
own  amusement  it  seemed,  for  Mr.  "Worsdale  merely 
pursed  out  his  under  lip  in  silence,  as  his  small  eyes 
grew  dark  and  bright  under  his  shaggy  brows,  and 
but  for  an  occasional  polite  '^  Keally  V'  or  "  Ha  ! 
ha  V  or  "  Very  good  \"   from   Mr.    Sherwin,    the 
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banker's  stories  would  have  fallen  very  flat  indeed. 
But  Mr.  Sherwin's  observant  glances  appeared  to 
take  in  every  thing,  and  the  same  expression  of 
keen  attention  with  which  Captain  Clarence  had 
favoured  Tim  at  their  little  supper  at  Red  well,  was 
repeated  in  the  face  of  his  father^s  visitor  at  Dales- 
ford. 

When  Matthew  and  his  two  friends  retired  to 
the  drawing-room,  Dolly,  seated  by  the  fire,  with 
her  sister  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet,  holding  her 
hand,  was  repeating  to  Prissy  Mr.  Sherwin^s  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Redwell,  which  he  had  given  to 
them  before  dinner ;  how  he  had  learnt  that  a  Miss 
Worsdale,  from  Dalesford,  was  staying  at  the  "  Wel- 
lington,^^ and  inferring  she  must  be  the  daughter 
of  his  father's  partner,  how  he  had,  more  for  a  whim 
than  for  any  other  reason  he  could  assign,  placed  his 
name  on  the  hotel  book  as  "  Captain  Clarence.^'' 

'^  But  why  ?"  Prissy  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  you,  my  dear,"  Dolly 
replied.  "  It  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  mystery  if  he  had  made  himself  known  at 
once.'' 

At  this  moment  the  gentlemen  entered  the  room, 
and  so  ended  the  colloquy  between  the  sisters. 

In  the  pleasant  evening  time  that  followed,  Mr. 
Sherwin  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
had  the  rare  faculty — which  if  not  inborn  is  to  be 
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acquired  only  by  mingling  in  good  and  varied 
society — of  detecting,  as  if  intuitively,  the  subjects 
on  which  each  person  he  addressed  was  best  in- 
formed, or  most  willing  to  converse,  and  so  would 
lead  dexterously  up  to  that  point.  Thus,  his  re- 
marks to  Mr.  Worsdale  seemed  to  be  those  of  a 
practical  man  of  business,  whilst  he  had  a  ready  ear 
for  the  banker^s  stories  ;  and  when  that  gentleman 
was  led  into  an  almost  boastful  vein,  as  he  described 
some  successful  shooting  excursion,  and  heavy  bags 
of  game,  smiled  approval  of  his  prowess,  and  turning 
round  to  the  younger  ladies  would  chat  with  a 
softeoed  voice  and  easy  gaiety ;  so  that  even  Prissy, 
who  had  been  unwontedly  silent  and  preoccupied, 
nearly  resumed  her  usual  flow  of  spirits.  For  Miss 
Skimple  he  had  a  courteous  and  graceful  deference, 
which,  while  it  seemed  to  admit  her  age  and  re- 
sponsibility, politely  ignored  her  position  as  depen- 
dent ;  and  little  PhiFs  eye  glistened  with  delight 
as  his  father^s  guest  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
little  fellow's  shoulder,  and  described  the  excitement 
and  peril  of  a  tiger  hunt  in  India. 

Prissy  had  just  concluded  her  favourite  Italian 
song  when  Mr.  Worsdale  was  called  out  of  the 
room.  Of  course  thanks  and  compliments  followed 
her  performance,  but  she  felt  she  had  not  acquitted 
herself  well.  Her  voice  sounded,  she  thought, 
husky  and  broken ;  and  she  played  the  accompani- 
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ments  and  symphonies  in  a  flurried  and  confused 
manner.  I  think  the  little  lady  was  suffering  some 
of  the  scourgings  of  compunction.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  thinking  of  the  deception  she  had  practised 
towards  her  indulgent  father.  Her  conscience  had 
probably  asked  her  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
a  more  worthy  course  to  have  explained  to  those 
who  most  deserved  her  confidence,  the  circumstance 
of  an  acquaintance  and  a  correspondence,  which  she 
had  placed  in  the  power  of  another  to  admit,  when- 
ever he  might  think  proper  to  do  so. 

Is  there  not  some  mysterious  fascination  in  the 
practice  of  deceit  ?  We  know  it  is  not  always  done 
with  a  bad  end,  or  from  an  unworthy  motive. 
Many  a  hoax,  or  practical  joke,  means  no  more 
than  a  hearty  laugh,  or  an  agreeable  surprise. 
Perhaps  our  self-love  is  gratified  when  we  know  we 
have  out-witted  or  hood-winked  some  one  else. 
Children — that  is  to  say  sharp  children — seem  to 
me  to  be  deceitful  by  nature.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  taught  it  is  wrong  to  utter  falsehoods,  or 
learn  the  inconvenience  of  being  found  out,  that 
they  cease  to  tell  stories,  or  to  equivocate.  Their 
deceit  may  take  the  form  of  an  ingenious  prevarication 
to  avoid  punishment,  or  the  pleasanter  guise  of  in- 
nocent mischief,  but  there  is  the  love  of  successful 
deception  all  the  same ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  respon- 
sibilities, who   have    the    charge  of   young    folks. 
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■whetlier  it  is  to  be  developed  in  after  life  into 
habitual  falsehood,  or  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  harmless  pleasantry.  But  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  certain — it  is  a  fault  that  has  its  own  punish- 
ment for  a  twin-brother — for  according  to  the 
nature  or  the  enormity  of  the  deceit  is  the  dread 
of  detection. 

And  so  Miss  Prissy,  ill  at  ease  and  agitated  by 
many  doubts  and  misgivings,  sat  by  the  stately 
Skimple^s  side,  as  her  sister  and  Mr.  Sherwin 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  an  album  of  cartes  de  visiles 
together.  I  have  never  been  able  myself  to  take 
great  interest  in  the  portraits  of  strangers,  and  with 
the  usual  question  '*  Who  is  that  now  T'  with  the 
invariable  answer,  "  Oh,  a  friend  of  ours — I  don^t 
think  you  know  him,"  have  failed  hitherto  to 
derive  much  diversion  from  them ;  but  Mr.  Sherwin 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  inspection,  and  turning  over 
the  leaves  asked,  as  usual — 

"  Who  is  that  now  ?"  adding,  "  he  seems  an 
invalid." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Dolly,  glancing  at  the  portrait 
indicated,  and  smiling  a  little,  "  it  is  his  usual 
expression — he  is  a  clergyman — Mr.  Palethorpe. 
The  next  is  a  friend  of  my  brother's." 

"  He  has  a  nice  face  of  his  own — the  last  I 
mean,"  Mr.  Sherwin  said,  as  he  looked  earnestly  at 
a   portrait  of  Frank   Ossett,  in  cricketing  costume 
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and  leaning  on  his  bat.  He  afterwards  turned 
back  the  leaves  to  look  with  attention  at  the  open 
face  and  lithe  manly  figure  of  the  young  fellow. 

^*  That/'  Dolly  explained,  pointing  to  the  next  in 
order,  "  is  my  elder  brother  at  Manchester,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  a  good  likeness.'^ 

Nor  was  it.  Mr.  Tim  having  elected  to  be 
taken  with  a  smile  that  was  not  habitual  to  him, 
and  in  a  suit  of  clothes  which  no  one  had  seen  him 
assume  at  home,  had  rather  baffled  the  photo- 
grapher's object  to  produce  a  striking  likeness.  So 
Mr.  Sherwin  turned  over  the  leaf,  and  came 
to  the  portrait  of  a  hale  and  hearty  man  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

'^  Ah,  who  is  that  now  ?''  Mr.  Sherwin  asked. 

^'  Your  father,^'  Dolly  answered  quietly,  as  Mr. 
Worsdale  re-entered  the  room. 

I  think  Mr.  Sherwin  must  have  felt  annoyed, 
for  the  colour  rushed  to  his  face  for  a  second — an 
unusual  thing  for  him — but  he  bent  over  the  book, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  not  like  him ;  I  should 
never  have  recognised  it.'' 

'^  I  have  heard  my  father  say  he  thought  it  a 
good  portrait,'^  Dolly  answered,  ^'  and  with  such 
remembrance  as  I  have  of  Mr.  Sherwin,  I  thought 
so  too." 

"  I  prefer  the  one  I  have,''  the  other  replied, 
"  What  do  you  say  Mr.  Worsdale  ?" 
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And  detaching  a  small  locket  from  Ms  watch 
chaiiij  which  he  opened,  he  handed   it  to  Matthew. 

Mr.  Worsdale  looked  carefully  at  the  little  por- 
trait through  his  glasses_,  and  said,  with  the  oracular 
tone  and  manner  natural  to  him — 

"  This  was  taken  at  a  later  period  of  your  father^s 
life.  You  observe  the  hair  is  whiter.  The  other  is 
the  better  likeness.^' 

Then  turning  to  Dolly,  he  continued,  "  Boothroyd 
has  called,  my  dear ;  he  is  going  to  Manchester 
to-morrow  for  me.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to 
him  r' 

^^  I,  father  ?"  Dolly  asked,  looking  up  startled, 
and  flushing  a  little. 

'^  I  mean,'''  her  father  answered,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  surprise  he  had  excited,  "  if  you 
have  anything  to  send  to  Tim,  he  might  take  it, 
you  know.'' 

*^  No,  father ;  I  think  not,  thank  you  !"  the  girl 
answered,  and  with  apparently  some  relief  in  her 
manner. 

"  WeU,  then,  will  you  say  as  much  to  him  ?"  Mr. 
Worsdale  said.  "  I  daresay  he  will  be  glad  to  go 
home." 

Miss  Skimple  fancied  Dolly  left  the  room  with 
more  alacrity  than  was  necessary,  or  quite  in  har- 
mony with  that  deportment,  which  the  worthy  lady, 
as  a  recognised  professor  of  good  breeding,  wished 
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to  cultivate  in  her  young  charges.  But  the  girl 
had  a  certain  force  of  character  of  her  own,  which 
sometimes  rebelled  against  artificial  restraints,  and 
yet  imparted  a  freedom  to  her  gestures  and  bearing, 
not  the  less  graceful  because  so  perfectly  natural. 
After  the  absence  of  a  few  minutes  only,  on  her 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  Dolly  paused  for  a 
moment,  her"  attention  involuntarily  arrested 
by  the  singular  expression  on  Mr.  Sherwin's 
face. 

Her  father,  as  was  usual  with  him  when  con- 
versing easily  on  a  pleasant  subject,  sat  looking  at 
the  bright  coals  in  the  grate.  His  visitor  was 
seated  opposite  to  him,  and  the  light  from  the  lamp 
on  the  table  fell  full  on  his  face.  He  seemed  to 
have  become,  strangely  and  suddenly,  an  old  man — 
an  appearance  much  favoured  by  his  white  hair. 
With  his  right  hand  he  was  smoothing  down  his 
dark  moustache,  and  under  his  contracted  brow 
his  two  eyes  glowed,  like  the  bright  coals  they  re- 
flected. It  was  an  attitude  of  perfect  repose,  but 
an  expression  of  most  intense  attention  and  interest, 
as  Mr.  AVorsdale  continued,  with  his  customary 
deliberation — 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  say,  Boothroyd  has  hitherto 
given  every  satisfaction.  He  seems  a  worthy  fellow 
— very  much  so — very  much  so — and  has  quite 
justified  your  good  account  of  him." 
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Mr.  Worsdale  pausing  and  looking  slowly  up,  his 
guest  inclined  his  head,  and  with  his  agreeable 
smile  said — 

"  Oh  \"  and  stroked  his  moustache. 

"  He  seems/^  Mr.  Worsdale  went  on  to  say, 
"  rather  a  superior  sort  of  man — where  did  you  meet 
with  him  ?^' 

But  Mr.  Sherwin,  seeing  Dolly  standing  by  the 
door,  arose  with  alacrity,  and  without  any  obtru- 
sive display  conducted  her  to  a  chair  by  her  father's 
side,  and  said  pleasantly — 

"  Ah,  Miss  Worsdale,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  with  you  in  our  respective  views  of  the  same 
photograph.  I  must  show  you  one  of  myself — if 
you  will  pardon  the  apparent  vanity — before  I  had 
the  jungle  fever — these  jungle  fevers  make  sad  work 
with  a  man  V 

"  A  jungle,  sir  V'  cried  Phil.  ''  That's  where  the 
tigers  live,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  That's  where  the  tigers  live,  my  man,"  Mr. 
Sherwin  replied,  *^  and  many  other  dreaded  things 
besides — such  as  cobras  and  whip-snakes,  and,  not 
the  least,  the  fever  I  tell  you  of,  that  strikes  a  strong 
man  down,  and  leaves  him  prematurely  aged  as  I 
am,  with  whitened  hair  like  mine." 

"  And  where  else  have  you  been,  sir  ?"  Phil  asked, 
standing  between  the  visitor's  knees  and  looking 
into  his  eyes. 
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"  More  places  than  I  can  think  of  now ;  and 
some  where  I  have  no  desire  to  go  again/^  Mr. 
Sherwin  replied^  smiling  at  the  boy^s  earnest  manner. 

"  That  would  scarcely  apply  to  Egypt — where  I 
know  you  resided  some  time — I  should  think  ?^' 
Dolly  asked. 

"  Why  ?"  Mr.  Sherwin  inquired,  by  way  of  reply, 
and  accompanying  his  question  with  the  quick 
and  searching  glance  Dolly  had  noticed  more  than 
once. 

"  I  envy  the  traveller/'  Dolly  said,  gravely, 
''  who  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  looking  on  that 
wonderful  country.  The  strange,  mysterious  land, 
so  different — to  me  at  least — to  all  others.  The 
condition  of  its  climate  and  the  soil — its  great  an- 
tiquity— its  strange  people,  with  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  different  modes  of  worship  and  belief. 
To  know  we  have  stood  on  the  land  of  which  Moses 
wrote,  and  perhaps  on  the  very  ground  over  which 
his  people  passed  !  To  have  looked  on  those  great 
statues,  carved  when  or  by  whom  no  one  knows, 
that  have  been  gazing  thousands  of  years  over  the 
vast  yellow  desert,  with  their  large  melancholy  eyes  ! 
If  they  could  only  speak,  what  a  history  they  might 
tell  r' 

"  Why,  Dolly  V  Prissy  cried,  laughing. 

Dolly  recalled  to  herself,  noticed  that  the  conver- 
sation of  the   others   had   ceased,    and     that    !Mr. 
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Sherwin  was  regarding  her  so  keenly  that  she 
blushed  and  stopped  abruptly. 

"  I  think/^  Mr.  Sherwin  said,  pleasantly,  '^  you 
know  as  much  of  Egypt  as  many  of  us  that  have 
been  there  V^ 

*^  Only  by  reading  of  it/^  the  girl  said,  blushing 
again,  and  seeming  slightly  confused ;  for  she  ob- 
served he  was  regarding  her  with  the  same  earnest 
glance,  and  two  or  three  times  later  in  the  evening 
noticed  the  same  expression  in  his  face. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  banker  took  his  leave, 
and  the  girls,  with  their  governess  and  Phil,  also 
retired.  Left  alone  with  his  guest,  Mr.  Worsdale 
said — 

^'  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  you  might 
like  to  see  Boothroyd.  He  is  going  to  Manchester 
by  an  early  train  to-morrow,  but  will  return  at 
night,  or  early  the  next  day.''"' 

"  Yes,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so,^^ 
Mr.  Sherwin  -said,  and  after  a  short  pause  added, 
"  you  referred  this  evening  to  his  having  justified 
my  good  account  of  him  ;  to  what  account  do  you 
particularly  refer  ?'' 

"  Why,  of  course,^"*  Matthew  replied,  ''  to  the  only 
account  I  had  in  your  letter.'^ 

"  My  letter,  eh  T'  Mr.  Sherwin  said,  slowly.  He 
was  silent  for  several  seconds,  and  then  said,  "  Have 
you  preserved  that  letter  ?^^ 
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^^  Certainly,"  Mr.  Worsdale  replied. 

^'  Will  you  permit  me  to  see  it  ?"  Mi .  Sherwin 
asked. 

"  If  you  desire  it,"  Matthew  answered. 

"  Thank  you — sometime  to-morrow,  perhaps  ?" 

"Whenever  you  please." 

"  Many  thanks.  I  merely  wish  to  refer  to  it," 
Mr.  Sherwin  answered,  and  then  continued — "  I 
know  you  keep  early  hours,  Mr.  Worsdale;  you 
must  make  no  stranger  of  me,  nor  allow  your  usual 
customs  to  be  changed  on  my  account.  I  must  beg 
one  favour,  though — may  I  take  my  customary  cigar 
before  going  to  bed  ?" 

"  Oh.  certainly,"  Mr.  Worsdale  answered,  "  I  am 
no  smoker — my  friends  please  themselves.  I  keep 
a  few  cigars  for  them,  which  they  tell  me  are  good 
ones."  N 

So  Matthew  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and      ^ 
opening  a  cellaret  in  the  sideboard,  placed  a  box  in 
his  guest^s  hands. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  you  can  enjoy  yourself  in 
your  own  fashion.  As  you  say,  I  am  an  early  man ; 
I  shall  treat  you  with  no  ceremony,  and  I  am  going 
to  bed." 

"  Stay ;  I  think  I  will  retire  as  well,"  Mr.  Sher- 
win said,  "  and  smoke  my  cigar  in  my  own  room." 

"  In  your  own  room,  eh  ?"  Mr.  Worsdale  re- 
peated. 
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"  Yes  ;  pray  permit  me  that  indulgence — it  has 
become  a  necessity,  the  result  of  long  habit ;  I 
cannot  sleep  without  it/^ 

"  Ohj  just  as  you  please — take  care  of  the  sparks 
— good  night !"  and  so  Mr.  Worsdale,  with  his  heavy 
brows  contracted,  and  his  under  lip  pursed  out  in 
manifest  disapproval  of  his  guest^s  irregular  habits, 
proceeded  deliberately  upstairs,  and  was  heard  to 
secure  his  own  door,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
afterwards  his  deep  and  regular  breathing  evinced 
that  having  gone  to  bed  for  the  purpose  of  sleep,  he 
had,  as  was  usual  with  him,  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose with  energy  and  despatch. 

It  was  otherwise  with  his  guest.  On  reaching 
his  chamber,  he  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and 
collar,  and  for  some  time  laved  his  head  in  the  cold 
water.  Then  he  unlocked  a  portmanteau,  and  pro- 
ducing a  small  flask  of  spirits,  mixed  some  with 
water,  which  he  placed  on  a  small  table.  As  it  was 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  nights  were  cold, 
a  fire  had  been  kindled,  and  was  blazing  cheerfully. 
He  lighted  the  cigar,  and  sat  down  before  the  grate 
in  deep  thought.  He  had  been  seated  thus  about 
an  hour,  when  he  suddenly  rose,  and  going  to  the 
portmanteau,  took  from  it  a  small  writing-case.  He 
was  engaged  with  this  for  some  time ;  then  he  sat 
down  and  thought  again.  He  was  aroused  by  the 
clock  in  the  church  tower  striking  the  hour.      "  Two 
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o'clock,  ell  ?  I  have  been  sitting  liere  some  time 
then/'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  threw  off  his  vest. 
"  Ah !  that  black-eyed  girl  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the 
other  now  ?' 

When  Mr.  Sherwin  appeared  at  the  breakfast- 
table  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Worsdale  had 
already  left  the  house  for  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  the  guest  found  himself  alone  with  the  ladies. 
He  apologised  for  his  laziness,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  and  explained  it  by  saying  that  for  some  time 
the  previous  night  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep. 
"  I  suppose/'  he  said,  ^^  the  house  of  my  poor 
father's  old  friend  awakened  memories  and  associa- 
tions long  since  laid  asleep ;  I  had  a  strange  dream, 
too,  of  being  a  boy  again,  and  having  come  home 
for  the  holidays,  and  I  awoke  this  morning  strangely 
depressed.  It  is  rather  absurd/'  he  added  jocularly, 
^^  that  an  old  traveller  like  myself  should  grow 
sentimental !" 

But  Dolly  said  she  thought  it  was  very  natural, 
under  the  circumstances.  Her  sister,  who  seemed 
to  have  passed  a  sleepless  night  also — for  her  eyes 
were  heavy  and  red — smiled  constrainedly,  and 
fancied  that  in  some  way  or  another  Mr.  Edward 
Sherwin  was  not  so  handsome,  nor  so  attractive,  as 
Captain  Clarence  had  been.  Miss  Skimple  sagely 
observed,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sherwin's  remark,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  fathom,  or  thoroughly  to  com- 
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prehend,  the  subtlety  of  the  associations  of  the 
mind,  that  it  was  interesting  to  observe  how  a 
peculiarity  of  tone,  a  slight  sound,  or  even  the  scent 
of  some  particular  perfume,  would  recall  vividly,  and 
sometimes  painfully,  scenes  or  incidents  long  since 
past. 

The  good  lady  spoke  this  in  a  voice  softer  than 
was  habitual  to  her,  as  if  she  had  recently  expe- 
rienced the  feeling  she  described ;  and  it  caused  the 
two  girls  to  look  up  to  her  with  some  siirprise  in 
their  fresh  young  faces,  while  Mr.  Sherwin  bestowed 
on  her  one  of  those  dark  searching  glances  that 
Dolly  had  remarked  the  previous  evening.  He  said, 
smiling  pleasantly — 

"  I  think.  Miss  Skimple,  it  must  be  then  the  last 
kind  of  subtlety  you  have  so  well  described — the 
association  connected  with  the  sense  of  smell — for 
when  I  came  into  the  town  yesterday  I  noticed  an 
odour  that  seems  to  cling  to  the  place — the  town  I 
mean — and  which  probably  insinuated  itself  into  my 
dream  last  night. ^' 

"  Oh,^-'  Miss  Skimple  asked,  '^  what  might  that 
be?^^ 

"  Well,  really,^''  Mr.  Sherwin  replied,  "  I  am 
puzzled  how  to  define  it;  but  it  seemed  a  strange 
combination  of  the  warm,  rank  odour  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  and  the  oppressive  air  of  an  old-clothes 
shop/^ 

2—2 
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Priscilla  laughed  at  the  droll  notion,  as  she  called 
it;  but  Dolly  said — 

"  Certainly ;  old  rags  and  machinery — Shoddy, 
you  know,  the  trade  of  the  place.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Sherwin,  you  didn^t  recognise  your  native  air.^^ 

She  said  this  quite  pleasantly ;  but  I  think  Mr. 
Sherwin  did  not  know  quite  what  to  make  of  the 
good-tempered  little  woman,  who  was  pouring  out 
his  tea,  for  after  a  sharp,  momentary  glance,  he  re- 
plied, always  smiling — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  disloyal  to  the 
place  of  my  birth,  Miss  Worsdale  ;  but  you  must 
remember  how  long  I  have  been  away,  and  I  may  be 
excused  for  having  forgotten  the — '*  (he  paused  as  if 
in  want  of  a  word) — ^'  freshness  of  my  native  air.-*' 

There  was  a  little  ironical  expression  in  his  words, 
and  Dolly  looked  at  him,  blushing  a  little  as  she  did 
so.  Perhaps  he  detected,  and  did  not  altogether 
dislike  the  young  girFs  confusion,  for  he  continued, 
after  a  short  pause — 

'^  But  admitting  the  natural  attractions  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  interesting  character  of  the 
trade  itself,  do  you  not  sometimes  feel,  as  I  did  years 
ago,  a  slight  degree  of  boredom  in  contemplating 
them,  and  a  desire  for  a  little  change  ?  Would 
you  not,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  gladly  exchange 
them  for  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  life?" 

"What  enjoyments  do  you  mean?"  Dolly  asked. 
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"  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  graphic  artist,  Miss 
Worsdale,"  he  replied,  "  but  accept  my  poor  skill  as 
far  as  it  will  go.  Let  us  lay  the  scene — well,  say, 
Baden  or  Paris  or  Ems,  or  any  place  where  the 
world  resorts.  Each  country  may  be  said  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  general  circle  of  en- 
joyment. The  charm  of  society,  from  every  city  in 
Europe,  prevails  in  every  shape.  Intercourse  with 
the  polite  world,  brilliancy  and  beauty,  rank  and 
wealth;  continual  variety  of  scenes  and  persons, 
sometimes  even  a  romantic  adventure,  or,  where 
play  is  permitted,  the  agreeable  stimulus  of  a  little 
speculation ;  surely,  these  are  some  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  Hie." 

"  Your  picture  is  highly  coloured,^'  Dolly  said, 
laughing,  *^  but  you  lay  your  scene  so  far  off  I  can- 
not judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing.^' 

"  I  assure  you,^'  Mr.  Sherwin  rejoined,  "  it  is 
only  a  faint  outline  of  the  original  subject.  I  think 
you  will  admit,  however,  it  is  a  brighter  picture  than 
this  place  could  furnish  ?" 

"  Brighter,  no  doubt,''  Dolly  replied,  pleasantly 
as  usual,  "  but  Dalesford  has  its  attractions  for  all 
that." 

"  Oh  \"  Mr.  Sherwin  asked,  slyly  adding,  ''  what 
are  they?" 

"  Consider,"  Dolly  said,  gravely,  as  if  adopting 
his  own  manner.  "  This  place  may  be  regarded  as 
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the  metropolis  of  Shoddy,  which  you  know  is  a  col- 
lection of  cotton  or  woollen  refuse  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Each  country  contributes  something 
towards  the  general  stock.  We  have  consignments 
from  the  Continent,  and  even  from  America.  The 
cotton  element  is  destroyed  by  acids;  the  woollen 
fragments  are  revived  or  cleansed  by  the  agency  of 
other  chemicals ;  they  are  torn  into  the  minutest 
shreds,  and  in  another  form  the  whole  is  worked  up 
by  machinery.  It  receives  its  final  touch  in  a 
superficial  gloss  ;  but,  you  see,  it  is  only  Shoddy  after 
aU.^^ 

Mr.  Sherwin,  with  another  sharp  glance,  in  which 
amusement  was  mingled  with  a  little  doubt  as  to 
her  meaning,  remarked  something  to  the  eflfect  of 
Dalesford  being  fortunate  in  so  able  an  advocate, 
and  dexterously  changing  the  conversation,  so  that 
it  should  include  the  other  two  ladies,  the  agreeable 
little  duello  between  himself  and  Miss  Dolly  was 
permitted  to  cease.  But  it  happened  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  stay  at  her  father^s  house, 
that  the  pair  had  a  trifling  encounter  of  the  same 
kind,  always  polite  on  his  part,  though  occasionally 
ironical,  and  invariably  good-tempered  on  hers ; 
but  always  accompanied  by  his  sharp  glance  and  her 
little  confusion  in  consequence. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr.  Sherwin  accom- 
panied the  young  ladies  and  their  governess  to  the 
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town,  and  returning  by  another  route  they  passed  a 
little  outlying  post-office.  Noticing  the  name  of  the 
place  as  he  walked  in  advance  with  Dolly  (for  her 
sister,,  for  some  reason  of  her  own,  had  kept  close 
by  Miss  Skimple's  side),  he  turned  round  and  glanced 
intelligently  at  Prissy;  but  the  poor  little  girl 
seemed  painfully  confused,  and  looked  promptly  in 
another  direction.  On  their  way  home,  they  came 
to  the  little  lodge  attached  to  the  mill  of  Sherwin 
and  Worsdale,  and  Dolly  asked  with  much  sim- 
plicity whether  he  did  not  wish  to  go  over  the 
establishment,  and  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the 
trade  of  the  place  ?  But  Mr.  Sherwin,  with  some 
well-turned  compliment  to  the  society  of  the  ladies, 
excused  himself,  and  added,  that  he  wished  to  make 
one  or  two  calls  before  returning  to  dinner.  So, 
having  parted  from  them  at  Worsdale  House,  he  set 
out  a  second  time  alone,  and  strolled  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  busy  town. 

"  Phew  V  he  cried,  as  he  paused  on  the  hill  lead- 
ing to  the  railway  station,  and  looked  at  the  scene 
before  him — the  mills  with  their  huge  chimneys,  and 
the  factory  hands  returning  to  work  after  their  mid- 
day meal,  with  the  dust  and  grime  and  confused 
clatter  of  the  active  life  of  a  manufacturing  town — 
''  What  a  horrible  place !  Is  it  at  all  surprising 
that  a  young  fellow  should  run  away  from  it  ?'' 

And   with   this   reflection    he    turned    into    the 
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station   and  directed    his    steps   to   the   Telegraph 
Office. 

The  clerk  read  over  the  telegram  he  had 
written — 

"  From  Sherwin,  Dalesford,  to  Hortense  Sandier, 
Warwick  Street,  Pimlico.  Post  the  letter  at 
once/^ 

Then  turning  his  steps  homeward  he  passed  by 
the  door  of  the  Talbot  Hotel.  He  thought  for  a 
moment  or  two  and  then  went  in.  He  was  about 
to  enter  the  parlour  of  the  bar,  but,  observing 
several  persons  were  already  there,  hesitated.  There 
seemed  a  great  deal  of  pleasantry  among  them,  for 
the  laughter  was  loud  and  frequent,  and  he  thought 
he  discerned  the  figure  and  recognised  the  voice  of 
his  fellow-guest  of  the  previous  evening,  the  bank 
manager.  That  appeared  to  decide  him,  for  he 
abruptly  turned  into  another  room  that  appeared  to 
be  empty.  He  sat  down  wearily,  and,  ringing  the 
bell,  ordered  some  brandy  and  soda  water,  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  temples  and  frowning  heavily. 
"  Was  not  that  Mr.  Nay  lor,  of  the  bank  ?^^  he  asked 
of  the  waiter.  Receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
he  said,  under  his  voice,  when  left  alone — 

"  A  nice  place  for  a  banker  at  two  o^clock  in  the 
day.  How  would  old  Worsdale  like  that,  I 
wonder  ?" 

He  took  a  long  draught,  and  then  producing  a 
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memorandum- book,  well  filled  with  what  was  either 
shorthand  or  cypher,  sat  for  some  time  pondering 
over  the  contents.  He  must  have  been  in  the 
deepest  of  reveries,  for  he  said,  quite  loud  and 
suddenly — 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  the  mystery  of  that 
letter/' 

The  exclamation  seemed  to  recall  him  to  himself, 
for  he  looked  hastily  round,  as  if  apprehensive  of 
having  been  heard,  and  then  rose  and  left  the 
house. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  nearly  the  same  way 
as  the  preceding  one,  except  that  Mr.  Worsdale 
made  no  further  effort  to  entertain  his  guest.  He 
had^  gone  a  little  out  of  his  accustomed  path  to 
make  his  old  partner^s  son  welcome  on  his  arrival, 
and,  that  done,  seemed  to  think  that  no  further 
concession  should  be  required  of  him.  He  returned 
to  his  old  habits  of  reserve  and  taciturnity,  leaving 
the  others  to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they  might. 
I  think  Mr.  Sherwin  was  becoming  rather  bored 
also,  and  was  inclined  to  regard  the  companionship 
of  his  host  in  the  light  of  an  infliction. 

But  though  he  addressed  his  conversation  and 
attention  principally  to  the  ladies,  he  seemed  always 
to  keep  an  observant  eye  on  Mr.  Worsdale,  and 
several  times,  by  putting  questions  or  ofi'ering 
remarks  on  subjects  which  might  fairly  be  supposed 
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to  interest  him,  appeared  desirous  to  draw  his  host 
into  the  conversation.  But  Matthew  confined  him- 
self to  replies,  brief  and  to  the  point,  pursing 
out  his  nether  lip,  and  seeming  quite  careless 
whether  his  manner  was  agreeable  to  his  guest  or 
otherwise. 

He  had  been  silent  for  some  time  glancing  over 
a  local  newspaper,  and  Prissy,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sherwin,  had  been  singing  one  of  her  Italian  songs, 
when  her  father,  as  if  suddenly  remembering  some- 
thing, rose  from  his  chair,  and,  looking  over  some 
papers  which  he  took  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat,  selected  a  letter  carefully  folded  and  docketed, 
and  said  abruptly — 

"  You  wished  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  second 
of  September.      Here  it  is." 

"  Oh !  true  \"  Mr.  Sherwin  replied,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  has  been  reminded  of  a  circumstance 
he  had  nearly  forgotten.  "  Thank  you.  I  will 
glance  over  it  at  my  leisure;"  and  placed  it  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
indifference. 

But  when  the  family  had  retired  for  the  night, 
and  he  was  smoking  his  cigar  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber,  his  indifference  had  vanished,  and  he 
read  and  re-read  the  communication  which  some 
months  before  had  solicited  Mr.  Worsdale^s  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  Joe  Boothroyd. 
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When  Mr.  Worsdale  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
following  morniag,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  that  his 
guest  had  already  appeared,  and  was  then  walking 
up  and  down  the  garden,  chatting  kindly  with  little 
Phil.  Among  the  letters  by  that  morning^s  post 
was  one  addressed  to  "  Edward  Sherwin,  Esq., 
Worsdale  House,  Dalesford,  Yorks,^''  with  the 
London  postmark.  Mr.  Sherwin  appeared  to  read 
it  earnestly  once  or  twice,  and  then  said  aloud — 

"  Unfortunate — very  !'' 

'^  No  unpleasant  news,  I  hope  ?''  Matthew 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  am  disposed  to  think  so,'^  the  other 
answered.  ''  I  must  return  to  London  to-day,  and 
as  early  as  possible,  on  some  urgent  private 
business.''^ 

^'  To-day  ?''  Prissy  cried. 

'^  So  soon  ?''  Dolly  asked.  "  Is  the  business  so 
urgent  ?  "'^ 

"  My  dear,  you  heard  what  Mr.  Sherwin  said,^' 
her  father  interposed.  "  As  the  business  is  urgent 
it  must  be  promptly  attended  to.^^ 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,^^  Mr.  Sherwin  assented, 
"  most  unfortunate,  really  !  I  had  anticipated  the 
pleasure  of  this  visit  for  so  long  a  time — and  to  have 
it  thus  abruptly  terminated '^ 

And  he  broke  off,  as  persons  who  are  extremely 
annoyed  or  disappointed  do  sometimes,  as  if  to  imply 
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their  vexation  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  ordinary 
language. 

"  There  is  a  good  train — an  express — about  mid- 
day/^ Mr.  Worsdale  suggested.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
lose  you  so  soon/'  he  added  ;  "  but  perhaps  you 
will  renew  your  visit  when  your  business  is 
settled  ?'' 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed/'  Mr.  Sherwin  answered  ;  and 
then  said,  as  if  the  thought  had  just  occurred  to 
him,  and  in  rather  an  undertone  of  voice — 

*^  Can  you  spare  me  half  an  hour  of  your  time 
before  the  business  of  the  day  V 

Mr.  Worsdale  said,  "  Yes — humph — certainly,'' 
and  pursed  out  his  lip,  and  finished  his  breakfast  in 
silence.  Then  he  arose,  and  said  with  characteristic 
abruptness — 

"  I  am  at  your  service." 

He  led  the  way  to  another  room,  and  motioning 
to  his  guest  to  be  seated,  pursed  up  his  mouth  and 
frowned  heavily,  as  men  like  him  have  a  habit  of 
doing  when  they  wish  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  some  subject,  saying  curtly — 

^^  What  is  it?" 

''  I  may  try  your  patience  a  little,*'  Mr.  Sherwin 
replied,  "  but  you  must  bear  with  me.  I  may  not 
have  another  opportunity  to  say  what  I  have  to 
say  for  some  time.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
two  letters.     In  the  first  place^  read  that/' 
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Matthew  took  the  letter  offered  to  him,  and  saw 
at  a  glance  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  dear 
old  friend  and  partner,  whose  son  stood  before 
him.  It  was  a  letter  written  many  years  before — 
when  the  young  man  had  first  determined  on  going 
abroad — full  of  manly  and  paternal  affection,  urging 
his  son  to  pursue  always  the  path  of  honour  and 
integrity,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  when  he  had 
seen  something  of  the  big  world,  which  had  such 
fascination  for  him,  he  would  return,  and  one  day 
resume  himself  those  habits  of  business  to  which,  as 
exemplified  in  the  father,  his  son  was  indebted  for 
the  ample  means  he  then  enjoyed.  The  letter 
spoke  so  kindly  of  his  valued  friend  and  worthy 
partner,  Matthew  Worsdale — of  his  energy  and  in- 
tegrity, that  the  reader^s  eyes  glistened  a  little,  and 
his  obstinate  old  mouth  relented  somewhat  in  its 
stern  expression.  He  was  silent  a  few  seconds 
when  he  had  finished  reading,  turning  the  letter 
about  in  his  hands,  then  he  said  as  he  returned 
it — 

"  Well  r' 

"Now,  Mr.  Worsdale,'"'  Mr.  Sherwin  said, 
steadily  looking  at  the  old  man,  "  when  that  letter 
was  written  I  was  a  young  fellow,  ambitious  to  see 
the  great  world  of  which  my  father  spoke,  with  an 
aversion  to  trade,  and  a  dislike  of  anything  in  the 
form   of  labour.     But   I  loved  my  father,  sir,  and 
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his  words  have  never  been  obliterated  from  my 
memory.  I  was  a  selfish  man,  I  daresay,  and  if 
so,  perhaps  I  have  suffered  for  my  fault.  I  have  seen 
everything  I  wished  to  see,  and  I  have  paid  roundly 
for  the  privilege.  I  went  to  the  gaming  towns  on 
the  Continent,  where  I  lost  money.  I  visited  the 
countries  which  it  was  the  dream  of  my  youth  to 
see,  and  imperilled  my  health^' — (and  he  passed  his 
hand  hastily  over  his  bronzed  face  and  whitened 
hair) — '^  but  I  have,  in  exchange,  gained  experience, 
and,  I  hope,  learnt  wisdom;  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  men  by  far  my  seniors  in  years,  have  pre- 
served, through  all,  the  constitution  and  hopefulness 
that  belong  to  my  age."*^ 

As  he  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  Matthew 
said — 

"Well?" 

"  You  will  smile,  perhaps,  Mr.  Worsdale,^'  Mr. 
Sherwin  continued,  still  looking  as  narrowly  at  him  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  detect  his  every  thought,  "  when 
I  say  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  anxious 
to  exchange  the  purposeless  life  I  have  hitherto 
led,  for  one  of  activity  and  usefulness.  I  have  been 
confirmed  in  this  desire  by  referring  to  the  letter 
you  have  just  read,  but  my  intentions  took  no 
definite  direction  till  some  months  ago.  You  are 
aware  of  my  accidental  meeting  with  your  daughter 
and  her  governess  at  Redwell,  and  the  precaution  I 
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adopted  while  enjoying  their  acquaintance  to  avoid 
recognition." 

"  An  unnecessary  precaution,  as  I  think,"  Mr. 
Worsdale  interposed.      "  Yes." 

"  Looking  back  to  the  circumstances  now,  and 
aided  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  I  think  so 
too,"  Mr.  Sherwin  rejoined.  "  Attracted  by  your 
daughter's  appearance  before  I  knew  her  name — 
and  still  more  by  her  accomplishments  and  amiable 
character,  after  an  acquaintance  had  been  estab- 
lished, I  indulged  the  hope,  Mr.  Worsdale,  that 
she  might,  under  Providence,  be  the  hapj)y  means 
of  bringing  us  together  once  more — that  you 
might  be  induced  to  entertain  my  proposal  to 
embark  in  trade,  and  that  on  some  future  day 
our  union  might  be  of  a  closer  and  a  dearer 
nature." 

"  Have  you  said  any  of  this  to  Priscilla?"  Mr. 
Worsdale  asked  quietly. 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,"  the  other  answered, 
"  though,  I  think,  she  cannot  be  insensible  of  the 
influence  she  possesses;  but  it  seemed  to  me  more  in 
harmony  with  the  fair  and  honourable  spirit  that 
always  actuated  the  writer  of  this  letter — "  (and 
Mr.  Sherwin  placed  his  hand  fondly  but  emphati- 
cally on  the  one  Matthew  had  just  read) — "  to  make 
my  feelings  and  wishes  known  to  you,  before  plead- 
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ing  to  your  daughter  for  a  return  of  the  affection  I 
entertain/' 

At  this   point   Mr.   Sherwin  paused.      Matthew 
was  quite  silent  for  a  minute  or  more,  then  he  said — 
"  Do  you  know  how  old  Priscilla  is  ?'' 

"  Of  course,  I  can  only  surmise " 

^'Eighteen  last  month/^  Mr.  Worsdale  said. 
"  Girls  just  turned  of  eighteen  donH  always  know 
their  own  minds,  Mr.  Edward  Sherwin ;  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  gentlemen  who  have  lived  a 
life  of  pleasure,  and  feel  such  a  sudden  bias  for  the 
humdrum  toil  of  trade,  quite  know  theirs.  But  this 
matter  is  easily  disposed  of.  I  know  perfectly  well 
what  my  old  friend^s  wish  was  in  respect  of  your- 
self— and  God  forbid  that  I  shouldn^t  render  every 
facility  for  fulfilling  it.  If  you  remain  constant  to 
your  present  intention,  whenever  you  can  arrange 
to  commence  the  career  of  a  man  of  business,  you 
will  find  me  prepared  to  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can, 
or  my  duty  to  my  family  will  permit.  You  have 
referred  to  that  letter  in  your  hand.  I  know  what 
is  due  from  me  to  the  writer  of  it.  A  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  in  my  mind  does  not  terminate 
with  the  writer^s  death. '^ 

Perhaps  Matthew  Worsdale  felt  more  when  he 
said  this  than  he  chose  to  exhibit.  He  pursed  out 
his  lip  as  usual,  and  looked  sternly  at  the  fireplace ; 
but  his  voice  was  gentler,  and  he  spoke  in  a  lower 
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tone  than  was  habitual  to  him.     After  a  few  seconds' 
silence  he  continued — 

"  Respecting  the  other  part  of  your  communica- 
tioUj  we  had  better  leave  things  for  the  present — 
where  they  are.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  sup- 
pose I  can  coerce  the  affections  of  my  children,  in 
any  one  direction  that  I  may  desire  to  select;  and 
at  Priscilla's  age,  with  her  inexperience  of  life,  and 
her  unformed  judgment,  I  should  strenuously  op- 
pose anything  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  against 
which  her  calmer  reason  might  rebel  ;  and'' — he 
said  this  slowly  and  emphatically — "  I  shall  expect, 
as  I  have  a  right  to  do,  the  same  forbearance  on  your 
part.  Three  or  four  years  hence  will  be  time  enough 
to  talk  of  this.  What  is  the  other  subject  you 
wish  to  mention  ?" 

Mr.  Sherwin  looked  steadily  at  Matthew,  while 
the  latter  was  speaking,  and  whatever  his  disap- 
pointment might  have  been — beyond  a  little  twitch- 
ing of  the  eyebrows  and  a  keener  glance  from  the 
dark  eyes — betrayed  no  emotion. 

"  This/'  he  said  slowly,  and  i#  a  hard  and  stern 
tone,  as  if  he  had  caught  the  other's  manner,  and 
producing  the  letter  Mr.  Worsdale  had  placed  in  his 
hands  the  previous  evening,  '^  you  have  been 
imposed  upon,  Mr.  Worsdale.  I  never  wrote  that 
letter." 

Mr.  Worsdale  simply  turned  and  looked  at  him ; 

VOL.   II.  3 
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silently^    and  without    seeming    to  wink    even,   he 
looked  at  him  steadily  and  reflectively. 

"  I  say/^  Mr.  Sherwin  continued,  finding  from 
Matthew^s  silence  that  he  was  expected  to  explain, 
"  that  this  letter,  so  ingeniously  constructed  to  dis- 
arm suspicion,  is  a  fabrication.  Until  last  evening, 
I  never  saw  it.^^ 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,''^  Mr.  Worsdale  asked 
bluntly,  "  that  you  know  nothing  of  Boothroyd, 
then  r 

"  Nothing  whatever,^^  the  other  answered  calmly. 
"  You  probably  noticed  my  slight  bewilderment  that 
evening,  when  you  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
his  employment  with  you.  I  was  uncertain  to  what 
you  referred.''^ 

"  Why  not  at  once  have  asked  for  an  explanation  ? 
That,  perhaps,  would  have  been  the  easier  way." 
Mr.  Worsdale  observed. 

"  Probably,  but  I  do  not  usually  act  on  first  im- 
pulses, Mr.  Worsdale,"  was  the  rejoinder.  '*  I  prefer 
to  examine  doubtful  subjects  in  my  own  way,  and 
to  master  them,  Tjefore  I  sufler  myself  to  speak  my 
impressions." 

"  That  the  letter  is  a  fabrication,  after  this  pro- 
test on  your  part,  I  must  admit,^^  Matthew 
answered  ;  "  but  that  the  writer  knew  you  and  your 
movements  is  clear  enough  from  its  contents.  Have 
you  any  idea  from  whom  it  could  have  come  ?" 
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"  None   whatever  !"    Mr.    Sherwin    answered^ — 
"  unless^' — and  he  paused. 
"  Well  r  Matthew  asked. 

Mr.  Sherwin  was  silent  for  awhile,  and  then 
said — 

"  Some  time  ago — two  years,  or  eighteen  months, 
perhaps — I  had  a  man  who  travelled  with  me  as  a  valet; 
he  was  an  intelligent  fellow,  and  in  my  moments  of 
idleness  I  allowed  him  the  privileges,  sometimes, 
of  secretary  and  companion.  He  would  write  oc- 
casionally from  my  dictation,  and  thus  in  matters 
of  private  correspondence  would  become  possessed 
of  much  information.''^ 

"  Why  did  he  leave  you  ?''  Mr.  Worsdale  asked 
abruptly. 

"We  had  some  difference — I  forget  what  it  was 
now,^^  Mr.  Sherwin  answered,  "  but^^ — he  con- 
tinued, as  if  pondering  deeply,  or  endeavouring 
to  recall  some  circumstance — "  I  have  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  his  holding  out  sonie  threat  towards  me. 
I  took  little  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  and  had  nearly 
forgotten  the  circumstance.''^ 

"  Should  you  know  him  again  ?''  Matthew  asked. 

Mr.  Sherwin  darted  his  keen,  searching  glance  at 
him  as  he  returned,  slowly — 

"  Yes— why  ?" 

But  Matthew  only  rung  the  bell,  and  said  to  the 
servant  who  appeared  in  answer — 

3—2 
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"  Where's  Martin  V 

He  was  in  the  stable,  the  servant  said,  about  to 
take  the  horses  for  exercise. 

^'  He  must  go  round  to  the  mill  at  once,  and  tell 
Boothroyd  to  come  here,  directly, — if  he  has  re- 
turned from  Manchester/'' 

The  servant  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Sherwin  asked — 

"  With  what  view  T' 

"  You  will  recognise  him,^^  Mr.  Worsdale  an- 
swered. 

"  Perhaps  not.  He  may  be  much  changed,^^  ^Ir. 
Sherwin  objected. 

"  Then  he  will  recognise  you,  and  that  will  do  as 
well.^' 

Mr.  Sherwin  frowned  and  bit  his  lip,  as  if  the 
scheme  were  not  altogether  advisable,  and  was  silent 
for  some  time,  then  he  took  oat  his  watch  and 
said — 

"  Well,  I  hope  the  fellow  wont  be  very  long. 
What  time  did  you  say  the  express  left  ?'' 

"  At  half-past  twelve,^^  Mr.  Worsdale  replied. 
"  I  am  sorry  you  are  obliged  to  go.  I  should  like 
to  have  this  mystery  cleared  up.^^ 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  mystery  in  the 
matter,'^  Mr.  Sherwin  said,  smiling  a  little ;  "  the 
rogue  required  a  good  situation,  and  hit  upon  a 
likely  method  to  obtain  it." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"   Mr.  Worsdale  asked. 
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"  Ey  forging  the  letter,  which  he  represented  as 
coming  from  me/'  Mr.  Sherwin  answered. 

"  On  the  contrary/^  Matthew  said,  "  as  you  would 
find  in  my  reply.^^ 

"  Your  reply  ?"  Mr.  Sherwin  asked. 

"Yes;  the  letter  I  sent  to  the  address  named  in 
the  one  you  have  just  shown  me/^  Mr.  Worsdale 
explained. 

"Ah,  just  so;  and  which,  of  course,  I  never  re- 
ceived,'^ Mr.  Sherwin  answered  promptly. 

"  No,"  Mr.  Worsdale  continued ;  "  I  took  him 
because  I  liked  the  look  and  bearing  of  the  fellow. 
Like  yourself,  I  rarely  act  on  an  impulse  ;  but  in 
this  case  I  was  not  mistaken. ^^ 

"  Of  course  you  think  so,  or  you  would  not  re- 
tain him,"  Mr.  Sherwin  observed. 

"  I  think  so  because  I  have  proved  it  so," 
Matthew  said  firmly,  pursing  out  the  lips  and  speak- 
ing in  his  oracular  and  emphatic  manner ;  "  I  don^'t 
care  what  the  man  may  have  been — very  few  of  us, 
Mr.  Sherwin,  I  believe,  can  afford  to  examine  our 
previous  lives  very  closely ;  I  am  satisfied  with 
what  he  is — the  best  servant  I  ever  had." 

"  Your  description  answers  the  character  of  the 
man  I  have  referred  to,"  Mr.  Sherwin  began. 

"  I  was  not  aware  I  had  described  him,"  Mr. 
Worsdale  replied,  quietly. 

"  I  allude  to  the  tact  he  possesses,"  Mr.  Sherwin 
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as  quietly  rejoined,  "  of  adapting  himself  to  any  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  may  be  thrown — as  I  have 
frequently  observed.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  an 
imposture,  nevertheless/'' 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  too/^  Mr.  Worsdale  said.  There 
was  no  particular  emphasis  in  his  words,  but  in  the 
pause  that  succeeded  to  them — his  visitor,  having 
bestowed  one  of  his  keen  glances  on  him,  turned 
awav  to  the  window. 

'^  It  seems  an  ugly  matter,""  Mr.  Worsdale  at  last 
resumed,  '^  and,  at  present,  I  don^t  quite  see  my 
way  out  of  it.^"* 

"  The  shortest  way  is  the  easiest  in  a  case  like 
this,^'  Mr.  Sherwin  replied,  turning  quickly  from  the 
window.     "  Discharge  him.^"* 

Matthew  Worsdale  looked  steadily  at  his  guest 
for  some  seconds ;  the  well-known  foul  weather 
signal  gathering  in  his  eyes  and  his  heavy  brows,  and 
he  said — 

"I  don^t  discharge  good  servants,  Mr.  Sherwin, 
on  an  unsupported  accusation.  If  this  man  is  the  one 
you  infer  him  to  be — it  is  only  an  inference,  bear  in 
mind — he  is  certainly  a  cheat  and  an  impostor ;  but, 
is  he?  Why  should  he  have  given  himself  all  this 
trouble  for  a  position  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and 
but  moderately  remunerated  ?  One  would  think, 
to  adopt  your  view,  he  must  have  had  a  stronger 
motive." 
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"  Oh,  if  you  cannot  reconcile  it  to  your  sense  of 
justice/^  Mr.  Sherwin  replied  with  a  touch  of  irony 
in  his  tone,  '^  to  discharge  a  man  who  by  means  of 
a  forged  letter  has  obtained  the  employment  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  deprived  of;  or  if^^ — 
and  here  Mr.  Sherwin  looked  more  than  he  said — 
"  your  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  penetration  of 
character,  cannot  discern,  with  your  young  and  at- 
tractive family  about  you,  any  other  probable  cause 
for  such  systema,tic  deception,  then,  I  say,  by  all 
means — as  you  seem,  indeed,  to  prefer  it — retain  in 
your  service  a  person  who  has  convicted  himself  as 
a  liar,  and  whom  I  denounce  as  an  impostor.^' 

As  he  referred  to  Matthew^s  family  he  spoke 
more  slowly  and  emphatically;  and  the  old  fellow 
looked  at  him  under  his  heavy  eyebrows,  as  if  he 
suspected  the  speaker  meant  or  knew  more  than  he 
chose  to  say.  But  he  asked  for  no  explanation,  and 
only  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  with  his  hands 
locked  behind  him. 

Mr.  Sherwin  appeared  to  observe  the  impression 
his  remark  had  made,  for  he  remained  silent,  ob- 
serving with  his  keen,  dark  eyes  every  gesture  and 
expression  of  countenance  in  Matthew. 

They  had  been  occupied  thus  for  five  or  six  mi- 
nutes, when  the  servant  entered,  to  say  that  jMartiu 
had  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  Boothroyd 
had  not  been  seen  that  morning  at  the  mill. 
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"  By  the  next  train^  I  suppose/''  Matthew  said. 

"  Probably/''  Mr.  Sherwin  suggested^  "  he  has 
heard  of  my  presence  here,,  and  is  shrewdly  keeping 
out  of  the  way/^ 

Matthew  made  no  reply  to  this  ;  but  referring  to 
a  time-table,  remarked  that  another  train  would  be 
due  in  half  an  hour ;  but  Mr.  Sherwin  stated  his 
inability  to  wait  so  long  ;  and  on  Matthew  pro- 
posing the  carnage  to  convey  him  to  the  station, 
expressed  his  intention  of  setting  off  without  further 
delay ;  as  he  wished  to  walk,  for  the  purpose,  he  ex- 
plained, of  making  one  or  two  calls  on  the  way. 
In  fact,  for  a  person  usually  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  he  evinced  even  a  nervous  anxiety  lest  he 
should  be  behind  time,  and  so  declined  the  luncheon 
Mr.  Worsdale  was  ordering  to  be  prepared. 

His  portmanteau  had  been  packed  tlie  previous 
night,  and  the  man-servant  was  desired  lo  take  it 
to  the  station  platform  by  twelve  o^clocJ^.  Mr. 
Sherwin  took  a  courteous  leave  of  the  ladies,  and 
lingered  a  little  in  his  farewell  of  Prissy ;  but  the 
girl  could  not  avoid  thinking  how  different  it  seemed 
to  their  last  parting  at  Eedwell,  when  Captain 
Clarence  was  so  earnest,  and  so  tender  in  his  expres- 
sion of  regret.  But  she  was  in  a  little  flutter  of 
embarrassment  for  all  that,  and  stood  by  the  window 
as  her  admirer  waved  his  final  adieu  from  the 
garden  gate.     It  was  not  a  long  walk  to  the  station 
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and  Mr.  Sherwin  had  allowed  himself  more  time 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  did  not  make 
any  call  on  his  way,  and  walked  deliberately  on  the 
platform  as  the  train — a  fast  one  from  Manchester 
— entered  the  station.  The  carriage  he  selected, 
which  happened  to  be  the  nearest,  was  one  of  those 
with  a  first-class  compartment  in  the  centre,  and 
with  a  second-class  on  each  side.  As  he  opened  the 
door  to  take  his  seat,  a  man  stepped  hastily  from 
the  adjoining  compartment,  and  Mr.  Sherwin  and 
Joe  Boothroyd  stood  face  to  face  for  a  few  seconds ; 
but  there  was  no  recognition  on  either  side,  and  Joe 
walked  rapidly  away. 

I  think,  sometimes,  if  we  could  but  realise  the  nar- 
row, the  hair's-breadth  escapes  of  our  lives,  remem- 
bering the  many  we  are  conscious  of,  and  allowing 
for  as  many  which  probably  are  never  recognised ; 
if  we  could  but  know  how  our  fortunes,  our  suc- 
cesses, and  our  failures,  hang  by  a  thread  as  frail  as 
the  hair  that  suspended  the  sword  of  Damocles,  the 
strongest  among  us  might  be  forgiven  if  he  fell  a 
prey  to  hypochondriac  misgivings,  or  terror.  A 
dreamy  preoccupied  mood  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
an  inadvertent  step  from  a  train  or  a  steamboat,  even 
a  miserable  piece  of  orange-peel  thrown  by  some 
thoughtless  person  on  the  pavement,  may  serve  to 
blight  the  fairest  prospects,  or  overturn  the  schemes 
of  a  lifetime.     These  things  are  constantly  occurring, 
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and  we  call  our  miscliancej  or  the  reverse,  '^'Luck/' 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  perverse  and 
arbitrary  this  same  Luck  is ;  how  it  will  frequently 
cling  to  the  spendthrift  and  the  wastrel,  offering  the 
hand  of  help  and  support  to  the  utterly  worthless, 
and  how  persistently  it  seems  to  avoid  the  recogni- 
tion of  patience  and  desert. 

So  Mr.  Sherwin  started  on  his  journey  ;  and,  left 
to  himself,  lighted  his  cigar,  and  having  uttered 
aloud,  "  It^s  a  devilish  queer  thing  \"  fell  to  ponder- 
ing deeply  over  the  events  of  the  last  few  days ;  but 
he  never  seemed  to  suspect  that  the  man,  whom  an 
hour  previously  he  had  denounced  to  his  employer 
as  an  impostor,  whose  prospects  in  life  he  might  have 
done  much  to  destroy,  and  a  personal  interview  with 
whom  he  had  apparently  desired  to  avoid,  had  just 
been  looking  him  steadily  in  the  eyes,  and  wonder- 
ing on  his  own  part,  in  a  rapid  and  ill-defined  man- 
ner, whether  they  had  ever  met  before,  and  where, 
or  when  ? 


CHAPTER  11. 
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HATEVER  was  the  impression  left  on  Mr. 
Worsdale^s  mind  by  his  conference  with 
his  late  guest,  he  kept  it  to  himself.  The 
daily  routine  of  duty  was  performed  as  usual^  nor 
was  there  any  word  or  action,  which  might  have 
aroused  Joe  Boothroyd^s  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  any  doubt  on  his  employer's  part. 
Once^  indeed^  in  the  midst  of  some  directions  he  was 
giving,  Mr.  Worsdale,  without  any  change  in  tone 
or  manner^  said  abruptly — 

^'  And    when   did   you    hear  from   jNIr.    Sherwin 

last  r 

And  Joe  looking  up  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
question,  saw  Mr.  Worsdale  was  regarding  him 
narrowly  and  earnestly,  but  as  he  answered  quite 
unconcernedly — ''  I  haven't  heard  from  him  at  all^ 
sir/' — the  matter  dropped. 

And  in  Worsdale  House  itself  but  little  or  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  late  visitor.      It  seemed 
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strange^  perhaps,  that  after  so  many  years  of  absence 
and  silence,  so  little  interest  or  observation  had  been 
awakened.  Perhaps  each  member  of  the  family 
had  some  reason  for  the  reticence  maintained. 
Little  Phil,  indeed,  had  something  to  say  about  the 
traveller,  and  his  adventures  in  the  jungle,  with  his 
strange  white  hair  and  darli  moustache,  but  his  re- 
mark met  no  response,  so  he,  too,  soon  became 
silent  on  the  subject. 

But  that  the  visit  had  not  been  without  effect  of 
one  kind  or  another  was  evident.  Prissy^s  gaiety 
was  diminished;  her  sister  was  silent  and  thoughtful; 
and  Miss  Skimple  was,  at  times,  for  so  well-bred  a 
person,  strangely  preoccupied.  Mr.  Worsdale  had 
received,  in  due  course,  a  most  courteous  acknow- 
ledgment from  Mr.  Sherwin  of  the  hospitality  the 
latter  had  enjoyed,  concluding  with  his  kindest 
regards  to  the  young  ladies  and  their  estimable 
governess,  and  expressing  a  hope  "that  the  very 
pleasant  walk  through  the  interesting  town,  by  the 
little  outlying  post-office,  would  not  be  forgotten  by 
them. 

Mr.  Worsdale  had  read  the  letter  to  himself,  and 
then  tossing  it  over  the  breakfast -table  to  Dolly, 
said  carelessly — 

"  Just  read  that,  will  you  ?''  and  returned  to  his 
newspaper.  Miss  Priscilla  blushed  at  the  mention 
of  the  post-office  ;   however,  later  in   the  day,   she 
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found  an  excuse  for  going  to  the  village,  and  came 
home  with  a  letter  iu  her  pocket. 

I  suppose  young  ladies  arc  capricious  as  a  rule  ; 
and,  if  so,  certain  inconsistencies  on  the  part  of 
Dolly  may  be  accounted  for.  She,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  the  mill  lodge  frequently,  with 
her  little  basket,  on  her  innocent  errands  of  charity, 
had  either  relinquished  that  self-imposed  duty,  or 
had  found  other  means  of  discharging  it.  The 
latter  seemed  more  probably  the  case,  and  that  for 
some  reason  of  her  own  she  had  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  Phil,  as  more  than  once  Joe  Boothroyd  had 
seen  him  scampering  to  Mrs.  Lockwood^s  lodge  with 
the  little  basket  he  well  knew  belonged  to  Dolly. 
Once  or  twice,  too.  Miss  Skimple  had  found  her 
crying,  but  had  failed  to  learn  the  cause.  What 
was  the  matter  ?  Oh,  nothing  but  a  slight  head- 
ache— nothing  more  :  though  the  sagacious  Skimple 
knew  perfectly  well  that  girls  do  not  cry  for 
nothing ;  nor  for  a  headache  does  Nature  provide 
that  form  of  relief.  But  Miss  Skimple,  except 
when  interest  pointed  in  another  direction,  could 
mind  her  own  business  as  well  as  most,  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  considered  that  a  consolatory 
^'  Oh,  don^t  cry,  my  dear ;  you^ll  soon  be  better,"  as 
much  as  could  fairly  be  expected  of  her.  Joe 
Boothroyd's  duties  at  the  mill  were,  just  now,  more 
heavy  than  usual.      For  some  days  past,  Mr.  Wors- 
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dale  had  not  paid  that  unremitting  attention  to  his 
business  as  was  customary  with  him.  Meetings, 
both  frequent  and  long,  at  the  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  a  director  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  share- 
holders,  and  from  which  he  generally  returned  with 
the  foul  weather  signals  hoisted,  occupied  a  great 
portion  of  his  time.  Whether  this  new  current  for 
the  energy  that  was  natural  to  him  had  diverted 
his  thoughts  from  Joe,  and  the  insinuations  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Sherwin,  did  not  appear ;  but  the  little 
circle  at  Worsdale  House  were  more  than  usually 
awed  by  his  manner ;  and  Phil,  who  generally  kept  an 
observant  eye  on  the  paternal  countenance,  refrained 
from  his  accustomed  indulgence  in  buoyant  spirits, 
and  reserved  his  boyish  mirth  for  more  fitting 
occasions. 

So  the  time  passed  on,  and  the  bright  summer 
came  again,  and  on  one  of  the  sunniest  of  fore- 
noons Mr.  Frank  Ossett  dismounted  from  his  mare 
at  the  door  of  Worsdale  House,  and  begged  for  a 
word  with  Miss  Skimple  and  the  young  ladies. 
The  handsome  lad  blushed  like  the  rose  stuck  in  his 
buttonhole  when  he  saw  Miss  Dolly,  and  stammered 
out  the  invitation  that  he  was  deputed  to  convey  for 
them  "  to  join  a  party  on  a  little  fishing  excursion 
in  point  of  fact  a  picnic,  to  Todmor  Glen  the  next 
day.  It  will  be  a  charming  party,  and  we  do  hope 
you'll  come." 
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Impulsive   and  volatile  as  usual,  Prissy  was  de- 
lighted with  the  notion ;  ''  she  loved  fishing  above 
all  things — that  was  when  she  caught  anything,  and 
somebody  else  would  put  the  baits  on,  and  take  the 
fish  off — and,  of  course^  she  would  go,  and  so  should 
her  dear  Skimple,^^  and  Mr.  Frank  was  equally  de- 
lighted ;   but  the  lad^s  honest  face   fell  when  that 
perverse  Dolly  begged  to  be  excused,  and  in  spite  of 
his  entreaties,  protested  she  could  not  leave  home-. 
The   Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe,   who  had  called 
with  some  proof-sheets  of  a  small  work  in  verse,  of 
a  serious  character,  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
press,  called   "  Judah^s   Harp  ^'  (he  had   been  par- 
taking  of    a  little   luncheon — a  fancy  biscuit  and 
some   effervescent  drink   of   a  harmless   nature) — 
having  volunteered  his  opinion   that  such  pastimes 
had    a    tendency  to    indurate   and    demoralise   the 
feelings,  observed   Dolly's   decision  with  his  sickly 
smile  of  satisfaction,  naentally  resolving  to  make  it 
business  to  call   on  the  morrow  evening,   on  some 
pretence  or  another,  to  enjoy,  if  possible,  a  few  hours' 
conversation  with   the  one  person  of  all  the  world 
whom — next   to  himself — he    felt  the  greatest   ad- 
miration and  affection  for. 

So,  the  next  day  when  the  merry  party  was  being 
driven  through  the  pretty  English  lanes,  in  the  break 
and  pair,  with  young  Ossett  as  the  driver,  handling 
the  reins  and  applying  the  whip  like  an  accomplished 
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coachman  as  he  was^  and  looking  bright  and  happy, 
in  spite  of  the  disappointment  that  lay  at  his  lad^s 
heart;  and  that  came,  ever  and  again,  like  a  cloud 
on  the  summer  sky,  over  his  face,  the  Reverend 
Ernest  pondered  seriously  whether  he  should  not 
make  a  bold  plunge,  and  lay  before  Dolly,  at  once, 
the  state  of  his  affections. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Sherwin  had  been  so  brief,  his 
arrival  so  unexpected,  and  his  departure  so  sudden, 
that  but  very  few  of  the  good  folks  of  Dalesford  had 
heard  of  it ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Matthew  Worsdale 
kept  but  little  company,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
family  were  much  given  to  talking  of  their  domestic 
concerns  beyond  their  own  doors.  But  Ernest, 
with  the  interest  he  naturally  felt  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  Worsdale  House,  had  heard  of  the 
visitor  with  the  white  hair  and  dark  moustache  ; 
and,  unable  otherwise  to  account  for  ^liss  Dolly^s 
unwonted  reserve  and  melancholy,  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  jealous  forebodings  and  harassing  doubts.  So,  as 
the  evening  approached,  he  attired  himself  with  more 
than  wonted  care,  and  having  had  recourse  to  several 
of  the  small  bottles  that  adorned  his  neat  toilet- 
table,  and  brushed  back  the  hair  from  his  white  and 
shiny  forehead,  he  looked — and  smelt — as  sweet  a 
young  curate  as  you  could  have  found  in  that  long 
summer  day  in  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding. 

He   had    been    somewhat    fluttered    as    to    the 
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excuse   for  his   calling,  and   eventually   decided  on 
pretending  that  he  had  left  one  of  his  proof-sheets 
behind  him,  when  he  had  taken  his  departure  the 
previous    day ;   for,    as  he  sagaciously   argued   with 
himself,  this   would    not   only    form    an    excellent 
reason   for  repeating   his   visit  so  soon,  but  would 
direct  the  conversation  into  a  channel  most  agree- 
able to  himself,   and  on  which  he  felt  well  qualified 
to   speak.     And   then   this  most   artful   of  curates 
thought,  ''  I  may  be  able  to  engage  the  dear  girFs 
attention,  while  I  approach   a  subject  fraught  with 
so   much   happiness    to   both !      She   has   so   much 
sound  sense  and  discrimination,  and  such  unaffected 
goodness  of  character,  that  I  cannot  conceive  any 
one  more   adapted  for  the  pleasant  but  responsible 
duties  of  a  minister's    wife/'      Then    for   a    minute 
or  two    giving    rein   to   his    fancy,    he   saw,   in    a 
delightful   future,    a   cosy   and    luxuriant     rectory, 
with   a   neat   garden-gate    opening    on    the   village 
churchyard,  a  picturesque    and  ivy-grown   church, 
with  the  rooks  cawing  ia  the  lofty  elm  trees,  and 
the  villagers  taking  off  their  hats  to  the  rector  and 
his  lady  as  they  pass.      And  so  he  went  on,  paint- 
ing the  pretty  picture  to  his  heart's  content ;  aud 
by  the  time  he  had  formed  his  necktie  into  the  very 
neatest   of  diminutive  bows,  T  believe  he  had  fur- 
nished his    house  from  the  attic  to  the  basement^ 
and  settled  on  the  names  of  his  children. 

VOL.   II.  4 
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But;  ah  me  !  we,  "who  are  very  selfish  persons,  not 
uncommonly  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  what 
we  wish  to  be  will  be ;  and  so  it  never  occuiTed  to 
this  sanguine  young  gentleman  to  look  at  matters 
of  importance  with  other  eyes  than  his  own.  His 
heart  l-eat  faintly,  and  a  hectic  flush  appeared  on  his 
cheek  as  he  walked  softly  up  the  broad  path  to  the 
door  of  Worsdale  House;  he  had  never  felt  so 
flurried,  and  he  had  an  unpleasant  misgiving  that, 
when  the  servant  opened  the  door,  he  should  stutter. 
He  was  quite  right ;  he  did.  And  when  he  asked 
the  usual  question,  "  Was  Mr.  Worsdale  at  home?" 
he  fancied  he  detected  a  furtiv^e  glance  in  the  ser- 
vant's eye  when  he  replied,  "  No,  he  wasn^t,^-*  as  if 
he  would  have  added  reproachfully,  "  You  know 
precious  well  he  isn't ;  what^s  the  use  of  wasting 
time  like  this  ?''  '^  Well,  then,  Miss  Skimple,  or 
the  young  ladies  ?"  Ernest  asked.  But  '^  No" 
again.  "  Miss  Skimple  and  Miss  Prissy  was  gone 
out  for  the  day,  and  wouldn^t  be  back  till  late,^^  the 
man  answered. 

"  Then,''^  said  the  Reverend  Palethorpe,  smiling 
after  his  own  sickly  fashion,  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
speak  to  Miss  Worsdale."*^ 

But  Miss  Worsdale  had  been  gone  out  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  the  man  said,  and  they  didn^t 
know  where  she  had  gone  to. 

Perhaps  any  ordinary  man,  with  such  a  conflict 
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going  on  within  him  between  hope  and  doubt,  dis- 
appointment and  annoyance,  as  was  then  tearing 
the  breast  of  the  Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe,  would 
have  uttered  some  exclamation,  more  or  less  re- 
moved from  strict  propriety,  according  to  his  tem- 
perament, his  views  in  regard  to  violent  language, 
or  his  habits  of  self-control ;  but  with  an  obvious 
shade  of  bitter  chagrin  clouding  his  face  for  a 
moment,  the  curate  asked  with  a  gulp,  and  his 
habitual  smile — 

"  And  when  would  Miss  Worsdale  return  ?" 

To  this  the  servant  could  give  no  answer ;  and 
the  unhappy  Ernest,  who  had  never  calculated  on 
this  not  improbable  contingency,  felt  himself 
unequal  to  any  further  question;  and  so,  gasping 
out  something  like — 

''  Oh,  never  mind  ;  it^s  of  no  consequence,  thank 
you,^^  turned  away,  a  mockery  of  the  hopeful  being 
he  had  been  a  few  minutes  previously. 

He  walked  straight  away,  and  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  seeming  to  know  or  to  care  in  what  direc- 
tion. Two  or  three  persons  who  had  the  privilege 
of  his  acquaintance,  spoke  to  him  as  he  passed,  but 
he  appeared  not  to  see  them,  so  absorbed  was  he  in 
his  own  thoughts. 

The  noise  and  clatter  of  feet,  and  the  voices  of 
the  operatives  returning  after  the  labour  of  the 
day,   seemed  to   irritate   and  disturb  him,   and   he 
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turned  his  steps  to  a  footpath  that  led  over  the 
fields,  intending  to  return  home  by  another  way. 
But  he  saw  in  the  distance  some  of  the  townsmen 
engaged  in  their  summer  sports,  and  he  struck  off 
by  another  path  leading  him  further  afield,  and 
walked  hastily  on,  muttering  to  himself,  ''  Dear  ! 
dear  !"  or  "  Tut !  tut !  tut  V  as  his  feelings  became 
too  disturbed  for  longer  silence. 

Now  Miss  Dolly,  who,  of  course,  was  quite 
unconscious  of  this  suff'ering  on  the  part  of  her 
admirer,  had  a  sentimental  vein  of  her  own  ;  and 
all  the  day  she  had  been  more  than  ever  silent  and 
depressed,  and  no  sooner  had  her  sister  and  their 
governess  been  driven  ofi"  in  the  break — Avhich  Mr. 
Frank  Ossett  had  brought  with  a  flourish  to  the 
garden  gate — than  she  had  retired  to  her  chamber, 
and,  unlocking  one  of  the  small  drawers,  took  from 
it  a  little  bunch  of  withered  flowers,  over  which 
she  bent  fondly,  and  began  to  cry. 

"A  year  ago  to-day  !^^  she  said  to  herself;  ^^  a 
year  ago  to-day  V  and  then  she  sat  down  and 
thought  for  a  long  time. 

"  Poor  little  withered  things  V'  she   then  said  ; 

"  ni  never  part  with  you  ! — never  V'  and  then  she 

said    softly    to    herself — repeating    from   the   little 

poem  in  which  she  had  enclosed  them — 

AVitlier'd  flowers 
May  long  be  kept,  remembrancers  of  ooks 
That  made  each  leaf  a  treasure. 
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All  the  day  this  foolish  young  girl  was  dis- 
traught and  sad ;  and  do  what  she  would;  every- 
thing seemed  to  conduce  to  her  melancholy.  The 
faded  flowers  led  her  to  think  how  bright  and 
pretty  they  were  when  she  had  first  seen  them,  and 
yet  how  soon  had  they  perished !  That  reflection 
seemed  in  some  way  to  suggest  the  idea  of  untimely 
death;  and  her  thoughts  returned  to  the  little  child 
she  had  seen  so  quietly  die,  and  whose  humble 
grave  she  had  often  visited;  and  that  led  her  to 
think  of  Joe  Boothroyd,  and  of  his  manly  sym- 
pathy and  respectful  tenderness. 

I  think  this  train  of  thought  had  occupied  her 
longer  than  she  desired,  for  she  started  a  little,  and 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  divert  her  thoughts  to 
some  other  object,  and  so  fell  to  wondering  whether 
her  sister 'was  enjoying  herself,  and  this  was  natu- 
rally associated    with    the    party   of  the   day    and 
Frank  Ossett  driving  the  pair  of  horses ;   and  Frank 
made    her    think    of  her    brother    Tim,   and    that 
reminded    her    of   their  adventure   with    the   Hal- 
lelujah    Band,    and     how     gallantly    Joe     Booth- 
royd  had    come  between  them  and  the  infuriated 
brotherhood;  and    so,  with   another   start,  she    dis- 
missed such  idle  thoughts,  and  locking  up  the  little 
drawer,  but  retaining  the  faded  flowers,  went  down- 
stairs, and  opening  the  piano  played  a  short  pre- 
lude, and  struck,  the  chords  of  some  old  song  whicli 
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she  remembered  slie  had  not  played  or  sung  since 
the  night  of  the  Christmas  gathering  in  the  mill, 
and  that  led  her  to  think  of  the  room  and  the 
decorations  —  and  here  was  Joe  Boothroyd 
again  ! 

So  Miss  Dolly,  just  to  change  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  put  on  her  little  hat,  and  sallied  out  in 
the  bright  summer  evening,  just  half  an  hour  before 
the  Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe  had  inquired  whe- 
ther Mr.  Worsdale  was  at  home.  In  less  than  an 
hour  she  found  she  had  wandered  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  park,  where,  a  year  previously,  this 
story  opens. 

The  place,  an  old  disused  stone-quarry,  was  not 
destitute  of  some  degree  of  picturesqueness  in  the 
huge  blocks  of  stone  and  the  deep  hollows,  which 
the  shrubs  and  herbage  of  some  years'  growth  had 
softened  into  rustic  grottos  and  pleasant  little  dells  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  hideous  pagoda,  under 
which  a  band  played  on  gala  days,  and  a  preten- 
tious-looking refreshment-room,  the  bright  sunshine 
and  deep  shadows  of  the  July  evening  lent  a  calm 
and  peaceful  aspect  to  the  place.  There  were  but 
few  visitors  that  evening  in  the  grounds,  and  those 
of  the  most  orderly ;  but  Dolly,  avoiding  the  prin- 
cipal walks,  bent  her  steps  towards  a  seat  under  a 
broad  sycamore  at  the  further  end  of  the  park. 
Here  she  sat  down,  and  taking   the  faded  flowers 
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from  her  bosom  let  them  lie  in  her  lap^  looking  at 
them  wistfully  and  fondly. 

She  had  sat  thus  some  little  time^  taking  the 
flowers  up  one  by  one,  and  letting  them  full  again 
on  her  knee,  absorbed  in  deep  thought  and  uncon- 
scious of  what  she  was  doing,  when,  hearing  her  name 
pronounced  softly,  though  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  she 
looked  np  hastily,  and  Joe  Boothroyd  stood  before 
her.  He  raised  his  hat  respectfully,  and  at  that 
moment,  with  the  summer  sunlight  chequered  by 
the  leaves  overhead  falling  on  his  face,  on  the 
same  seat  and  under  the  same  tree,  Dollv  seemed 
to  live  the  time  back  again,  and  to  be  listen- 
ing to  the  accents  of  the  stranger  of  a  year 
before. 

"  Mr.  Boothroyd  V  she  exclaimed  in  great  asto- 
nishment, for  besides  the  unexpected  meeting  she 
failed  for  a  moment  to  recognise  her  father's 
foreman. 

He  no  longer  wore  the  operative's  dress  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  see,  but  quietly  attired  in  a 
walking  suit,  which  became  his  pleasant  open  coun- 
tenance and  broad  manly  figure,  there  was  little 
in  his  bearing  or  appearance  to  indicate  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged. 

"  Pray  pardon  me.  Miss  Worsdale,"  he  said  re- 
spectfully, "  if  I  seem  to  intrude.  This  is  a  favourite 
resort   of  mine    in  the   evening,    and.    strange   to 
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say,  until  to-night  I  have  never  found  the  seat 
occupied/^ 

Dolly  made  some  reply^  but  she  was  confused 
and  flurried^  and  a  long  pause  ensued.  At  length 
Joe  said  abruptly,  though  still  respectfully — 

"  Miss  Worsdale,  may  I  sit  down  for  a  short 
time  ?'' 

Now,  had  Dolly  only  been  a  strictly  prudent 
young  person,  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  one 
who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  Skimple  training, 
bearing  in  mind  their  relative  positions_,  and  fully 
realising  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
she  would  have  risen  from  the  seat  in  a  graceful 
and  dignified  manner,  and  would  have  said — 
sweetly,  of  course,  but  significantly — "  Oh,  cer- 
tainly ;  I  am  just  going ;  good  evening  to  you,"^ 
leaving  Joe  to  find  out  as  he  best  might  of  what 
violation  of  propriety  he  had  been  guilty  in  the 
permission  he  had  requested.  But  though  Miss 
Dolly  was,  in  a  general  way,  tolerably  self-possessed, 
her  presence  of  mind  seemed  to  forsake  her  just  at 
the  moment,  and  she  simply  faltered  out — 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Boothroyd/' 

So  Joe  sat  down  and — said  nothing;  at  least 
for  some  time.  Then  he  asked,  seeing  Dolly 
trifling  with  the  dry  flowers  that  lay  before  her — 

^'  Are  you  so  fond  of  flowers,  Miss  Worsdale, 
that  you  keep  faded  ones  ?" 
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Dolly  tried  to  smiley,  but  it  was  a  foolish  attempt 
and  a  failure,  and  she  said  in  her  low  and  gentle 
voice — 

"  Only  these  little  things.  I  am  very  fond  of 
these/' 

And  Joe  was  silent  again.  At  last  he  said 
earnestly — 

'^Miss  Worsdale,  I  entreat  you  to  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you,  that  I  came  here  this  evening 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  intruding  on  you, 
and  without  the  remotest  hope  of  seeing  you.  Will 
you  believe  me  ?" 

Dolly  said,  '^  Certainly,  Mr.  Boothroyd,"  and 
picked  up  and  let  fall  again  the  flowers  as  before. 

'^  Will  you  believe  me  further,"  Joe  said,  "  when 
1  tell  you  how  thankful  I  am  for  this  meeting — how 
I  never  dared  to  hope  for  it  ! — and — may  I  speak 
freely  for  a  few  minutes?" 

Dolly,  whose  presence  of  mind  seemed  hopelessly 
to  have  vanished,  began  to  tremble,  and  said  under 
her  voice — "  Oh,  yes,  certainly." 

"  Miss  Worsdale,"  Joe  continued,  "  if  in  what  I 
have  to  say  I  use  any  word  or  expression  which 
may  sound  more  familiar  than  one  in  my  position 
has  any  right  to  employ,  will  you  kindly  pardon  it, 
and  make  allowance  for  a  plain  man,  who  wishes  to 
speak  truly  and  earnestly,  and  as  simply  as  he 
can  ?" 
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In  the  earnestness  which  at  certain  times  was 
characteristic  of  him^  Joe  had  bent  forward  and  was 
speaking  in  a  low  tone,,  but  still  so  distinctly  and 
deliberately  that  a  third  person  standing  by  might 
have  overheard  all  he  said,  while  Dolly,  embarrassed 
and  half  frightened,  was  nervously  picking  to  pieces 
the  little  faded  flowers  she  had  so  treasured.  As 
Joe  paused,  Dolly  asked — 

^^  What  is  it  you  want  to  say  ?'' 

"  This,^''  said  Joe.  '^  Miss  Worsdale,  I  am  going 
to  leave  your  father^s  employment.  I  have  had  a 
long  struggle  with  myself,  and  my  resolution  is 
taken.      I  must  go.^"* 

"  Go  !"  Dolly  said  in  surprise.      "  But  why  V 

Joe  paused  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said 
quietly,  but  most  earnestly — 

^'  I  may  never  have  such  an  opportunity  as  this, 
and  at  the  risk  of  your  displeasure  I  tell  you  now, 
Dolly  Worsdale,  that  heart  and  soul  I  love  you. 
I  love  you  more  than  I  could  have  believed  I  ever 
should  love  any  woman.  You  may  never  have 
known  it,  but  it  is  true  all  the  same.  You  may 
despise  me  for  my  presumption  to-morrow,  if  you 
will ;  but  I  must  tell  you  this  to-night ;  and  I 
say  again,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  I  love  you  ! 
With  this  feeling  how  can  I  fairly  stay  here  as  your 
father's  servant,  deceiving  him  by  the  concealment 
of  my  love,  or  angering  him,  perhaps  with  you,  by 
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my  confession  of  it  ?  But  in  the  big  world  beyond^ 
where  there  are  many  paths  to  wealth  and  perhaps 
to  fame,  I  may  work  my  own  way  as  your  father 
worked  his ;  and  if,  with  God^s  help,  I  can  do  this, 
if  I  can  come  back  and  say  to  you,  '  I  have  been 
true  to  my  purpose  ;  I  have  never  faltered,  never 
shrunk  from  difficulty  or  toil  for  your  sake — for 
yours,  Dolly  Worsdale.  only  and  always  ;  may  I  then 
take  this  dear  hand,  and  will  you  give  me  hope  ?' '' 

He  took  the  little  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  poor 
Dolly,  crying  bitterly,  said — 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Boothroyd,  I  don''t  know  what  to  do  ! 
Let  me  go  home." 

Joe  still  held  Dolly's  hand,  and  looking  earnestly 
into  the  streaming  eyes  of  the  poor  girl,  they  both 
remained  silent  again. 

But  there  is  a  world  of  eloquence  in  the  silence 
of  lovers,  and  volumes  of  meaning  in  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  ;  and  if 
any  young  lady  or  gentleman  choose  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  I  advance,  let  them  place  themselves 
in  similar  circumstances,  and  probably  they  will 
find  it  out. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  Joe  and  Dolly  sat  in 
perfect  silence  a  long,  long  time,  Dolly^s  little  hand 
resting  peacefully  and  trustfully  in  Joe^s,  and  with 
a  happy  look  in  the  soft  brown  eyes  that  the  tears 
could  not  extinguish. 
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The  lengthening  shadows  aroused  her  at  last, 
and  she  rose  hurriedly. 

^^  Just  one  word/^  said  Joe  Boothroyd,  ''  before 
you  go.  Tell  me  this  :  that  you  believe  me  and 
trust  to  me,  and  you — you  are  not  angry  at  what 
I  have  ventured  to  say  ?" 

''  Joe/^  Dolly  said  frankly,  giving  him  both  her 
hands,  "  I  am  very  happy.      Good-by  V' 

"  God  bless  you,  Dolly  Worsdale  V^  the  man 
said  ;   and  so  they  parted. 

And  then  as  Dolly  turned  down  the  path  leading 
to  the  park  gate,  feeling  very  confused,  yet  strangely 
happy,  and  as  Joe  Boothroyd  walked  away  in  the 
opposite  direction,  gravely,  earnest,  and  thoughtful, 
the  Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe  appeared  from 
behind  the  sycamore  tree,  and  gliding  into  the 
rustic  seat  vacated  by  the  happy  lovers,  picked  up 
the  faded  flowers  Dolly  had  thrown  away. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MR.    TIM. 


SN'T  it  beastly  hot!''  Mr.  Rawley  Todd 
remarked,,  as  he  strolled  into  the  office  of 
Mr.  Spiuk^  solicitor,  Manchester,  one 
glorious  morning  in  July.  "  What's  the  time, 
Rorke  ?" 

"  Usual  time  for  you,  half-past  ten/'  replied  a 
staid,  middle-aged  clerk,  who  wore  a  dark  surtout 
coat  and  a  black  satin  stock,  with  no  collar. 

"  Ah  !"  Mr.  Todd  gasped  out,  as  he  threw  open 
his  coat  for  more  air.  '^  It'll  be  a  baker  to-day  ! 
Has  Worsdale  come  ?" 

''  It  ain't  his  time  yet,  is  it  ?"  Mr.  Rorke  replied 
with  a  snigger;  "  he  don't  put  in  an  appearance  till 
eleven ." 

"  He's  a  cool  beggar,  no  two  mistakes  about  it," 
Mr.  Todd  said  admiringly,  as  the  clerk's  observation 
recalled  to  his  mind  his  friend  Tim's  habitual 
assurance,  or  assumption  of  it.  '^  Yesterday,  Spink 
comes  in  and  sees  Tim  hard  at  work  over  his  book 
on   the   Liverpool   Cup.      'What   are   you  reading 
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this  morning;,  !Mr.  Worsdale  ?'  says  the  governor, 
feeling  for  his  glasses — you  know  his  way.  ^  A 
little  note  I  want  to  make  from  Chitty/  says  Tim^ 
fetching  it  out  of  the  desk  and  getting  at  it. 
'  IMay  be  useful,  perhaps.'  '  Oh,  very  good/  says 
the  governor.  ^  Can^t  do  better ;  always  make 
notes — always  make  notes  V  ^  Always  do,  sir/  Tim 
says,  and  tipped  me  the  wink — thought  I  should 
have  burst  •/'  and  at  the  recollection  of  the  drollery 
of  his  fellow  pupil,  Mr.  Kawley  Todd  indulged  in  a 
fit  of  laughter,  so  long  and  so  loud  that  Mr.  Spink 
inquired  through  the  communicating  pipe  what  that 
noise  was,  when  he  became  abruptly  grave,  and 
hummed  a  tune. 

Life  in  Manchester  had  done  much  to  improve 
this  young  gentleman^s  appearance  since  Tim 
"Worsdale  had  introduced  him  to  the  family  circle, 
six  months  previously.  True,  his  preternaturally 
large  hands  and  splay  feet,  with  the  propensity  for 
clumsy  practical  jokes  and  horse-play,  which  had 
called  down  on  him  respectively  Miss  Prissy^s  sar- 
casms and  PhiFs  resentment,  were  still  conspicuous ; 
but  his  clothes  were  more  fashionably  made,  and  he 
conscientiously  strove  to  repair  or  conceal  the  im- 
perfections of  nature  by  the  resources  of  such  arts 
as  go  to  beautify  the  outward  man.  For  Tim  he 
had  an  unbounded  admiration,  for  that  young 
gentleman's  assumption  of  easy  assurance  had  im- 
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posed  upon  his  simple  friend.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tim, 
removed  from  the  quiet  sarcasms  and  humiliating 
sneers  of  the  paternal  presence,  had  given  free  play- 
to  his  native  humour,  and  had  thus  developed  into 
an  acknowledged  wag. 

Playful  distortions  of  his  mother  tongue,  affected 
errors  of  grammar,  and  a  copious  use  of  whatever 
by-word  or  quaint  phrase  had  been  popularised 
through  the  medium  of  the  music-hall  or  tavern 
bar,  and  which  under  the  parental  roof  would 
have  fallen  flat,  or  been  received  with  disapproval, 
had  gained  for  him  a  repute  for  drollery  and  ready 
wit  that  served  to  place  him  on  an  easy  footing 
with  the  clerks  he  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  with  several  markers  in  billiard- 
rooms,  and  most  of  the  young  ladies  who  presided 
over  the  refreshment  counters  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  patronising. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Tim  enjoyed  among  a 
chosen  few^  of  whom  his  friend  Rawley  was  a  fair 
sample,  a  character  for  sagacity  and  astuteness  to 
which  his  claim  was,  perhaps,  rather  questionable. 
But  having  a  facile  invention  and  a  resource  of 
language,  he  did  not  scruple  at  times  to  draw 
largely  on  his  imagination  when  it  seemed  likely  to 
answer  his  purpose,  and  would  thus  induce  his  ad- 
miring friends  to  infer  that  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  several  eminent  personages  in  the  sporting 
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world,  who  in  their  various  capacities  as  trainers, 
jockeys,  commission  agents,  or  even  stable  boys, 
could  "  put  him  on  to  good  things^''  or  "  give 
straight  tips^^  for  any  important  racing  event  that 
was  forthcoming.  So  that  when  on  this  very 
morning,  when  Mr.  Todd^s  enjoyment  of  his  friend^s 
waggery  had  been  suddenly  shortened  by  the  inquiry 
of  their  principal,  conveyed  by  the  communicating 
pipe,  Mr.  Tim  Worsdale,  with  his  hat  stuck  on  one 
side,  and  chirruping  with  his  lips  and  teeth,  and 
dressed  as  became  a  young  Manchester  gentleman, 
turned  jauntily  into  the  office,  Mr.  Todd's  confidence 
was  restored,  and  the  office-boy  grinned  with 
anticipative  glee. 

'^  Well,  my  den  of  thieves  V  cried  the  sportive 
youth,  ''  and  whose  pockets  are  we  to  pick  this 
morning  T'  Then  observing  the  elderly  clerk  looked 
grave,  he  jocularly  added — 

"  What  ails  our  Rorkey-porkey  ?  Ain't  he  chuff 
to-day  ?' 

''  Mr.  Spink  has  been  asking  for  you,^'  the  clerk 
said. 

"  Serve  him  right  !  Exercise  his  mind,''  Mr.  Tim 
replied. 

^^  Wants  to  see  you — as  soon  as  you  came  in,^' 
the  other  said.  "  I  told  him  you  were  never  here 
before  eleven.-" 

"  What  the  devil  did  you  do  that  for  ?"  Mr.  Tim 
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asked,  looking  a  shade  graver.  "  It^s  only  once  in 
a  way.     I  slian^t  go  up  till  he  sends.      Not  me.^^ 

And  opening  a  ponderous  volume  which  lay  on 
his  desk  he  appeared  to  be  instantaneously  absorbed 
in  its  contents.  There  was  a  slight  twinkle  in  the 
clerk^s  eye  as  he  noticed  the  change  in  the  young 
fellow^s  bearing,  and  perhaps  a  trace  of  malignity 
in  his  smile,  as,  in  obedience  to  a  direction  from 
the  communicator,  he  repeated  the  words  to  Tim — 
"  Desire  Mr.  Worsdale  to  step  upstairs." 

Tim  looked  rather  uneasy  as  he  prepared  to 
obey  the  summons :  he  did  not  enjoy  these  colloquies 
with  his  instructor.  Mr.  Spink  had  an  unpleasant 
way  of  asking  questions,  not  always  easy  to  answer, 
in  reference  to  the  pursuits  of  his  articled  pupils, 
and  if  he  saw  cause  for  disapproval  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  it.  Tim's  imagination,  however,  was 
generally  equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  report  of  the  interviews,  he  never 
came  off  second  best.  It  is,  perhaps,  safer  to 
receive  such  accounts  with  caution,  if  we  would  not 
be  deceived. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who, 
by  their  own  account,  have  always  overpowered 
their  adversaries  in  argument  or  controversy  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  repartee,  and  many  of  us  have 
been  much  impressed  by  it,  and  yet  when  a  corre- 
sponding   case    has    arisen,   with   an   advantageous 
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opening  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  powers, 
either  they  were  not  in  the  vein,  or  the  sarcasm  has 
been  too  subtle  for  a  bystander  to  detect. 

So  Tim  returned  from  his  interview,  and  though 
he  looked  hot  and  flushed,  told  them  all  what  a 
"  lark  he  had  had  with  old  Spink/"* 

"  He  wanted  to  know,^^  Tim  explained,  '^  how  it 
was  I  was  habitually  late  ?'' 

''  Well,  and  what  did  you  say  V^  his  friend 
inquired. 

"  Stalled  him  oflP,  my  boy,  beautiful  V'  Mr.  Tim 
replied. 

And  then,  seeing  a  favourable  occasion  for  the 
display  of  his  native  humour,  and  observing  that  the 
office-boy  was  listening  with  a  broad  grin,  ready  for 
any  good  thing  that  might  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
wag,  Mr.  Tim,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
sketched  a  highly  coloured  scene  of  question  and 
answer,  reserving  for  his  own  share  the  successful 
sallies  of  wit,  and  allotting  to  Mr.  Spink  the  failures 
only. 

"  It^s  a  good  tale/^  the  old  clerk  observed  drily, 
when  Tim  had  concluded,  and  was  enjoying  the 
approval  of  his  friend. 

Tim  winced  a  little,  for  he  remembered  that  the 
clerk  had  had  occasion  to  come  into  his  employer's 
room  during  the  interview,  and  at  that  time  he  was 
standing  silent  and  abashed,  while  Mr.  Spink  was 
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speaking  kindly,  but  firmly,  to  hira.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Tim  was  essentially  a 
droll  and  a  wag ;  and  wags  do  not  show  to  advan- 
tage, I  have  remarked^  in  duologue. 

The  wag  proper  must  not  only  have  an  audience, 
but  an  audience  to  order,  or  he  is  a  wag  no  more. 
Get  hold  of  a  wag  and  keep  him  to  yourself,  and 
you  will  find  he  is  a  feeble  thing  at  the  best.  His 
rejoinders  will  not  come;  his  fancy  does  not  flow. 
If  he  attempt  to  break  a  favourite  jest — one  that 
has  never  been  known  to  fail — you  have  only  to 
look  at  him  steadily  and  with  gravity,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  his  mirth  dries  up — he  is  a  thing  of  nought. 
But  with  an  audience  about  him — the  more  the 
better — who  are  disposed  to  merriment,  and  the  wag 
is  very  powerful.  Reason  and  reflection  cannot 
withstand  his  onslaughts,  and  even  the  sanctity  of 
the  most  serious  aff'airs  of  life  are  not  proof  against 
him.  With  good  supporters  about  him,  who  will 
catch  what  he  says  with  avidity  and  noisy  approba- 
tion, who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  felt  the 
miserable  disadvantage  of  contending  with  a  wag  ? 
His  jest  may  be  bald,  or  profane,  or  obscene  ;  but 
an  opportune  wink  of  his  roguish  eye,  or  the  timely 
thrust  of  his  sly  tongue  in  his  cheek,  implies  there 
is  more  wit  or  arch  humour  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, so  he  is  credited  with  the  amount  and 
applauded  accordingly. 

5—2 
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Still,  as  Mr.  Tim  was  more  silent  than  was  his 
wont  after  a  successful  passage  of  arms,  his  friend 
could  not  forbear  inquiring  what  was  amiss,  and 
received  for  answer,  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  that 
it  was  all  right,  and  he  was  off  to-morrow. 

"Off!  where?''  Mr.  Todd  asked,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Home,  my  boy  !  Delicate  health — change  of 
air !      Twig  ?'' 

From  which  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  simplicity,  inferred 
that  Tim  had  a  holiday  and  was  going  home  to 
enjoy  it ;  but  he  asked  again — 

^'  Delicate  health  !  go  along  !  What  the  deuce 
is  up  with  you  ?'' 

"  Shortness  of  funds,  my  boy  ! — attenuated  con- 
dition of  the  exchequer,''  the  wag  replied,  with  a  sly 
grimace,  intended  to  suggest  the  cunning  and  fore- 
sight of  his  nature  ;  "  and  I'm  going  home  to  bleed 
the  governor  if  I  can." 

"  You'll  not  bleed  him  !"  Mr.  Todd  observed,  as 
the  recollection  of  Mr.  Worsdale's  sturdy  frame  and 
firm  face  was  recalled  to  him. 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  try  the  womankind,"  Tim 
said. 

"  You  don't  mean  old  Miss — what  d'ye  call  her  ?" 
the  other  asked. 

"  What,  my  old  Skimpy  ?"  Tim  laughed.    "  Not 
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exactly — don^t  suppose  it.     But  the  little  gals — the 
sisterhood/^ 

The  large-handed  youth  looked  up  blankly  at  his 
friend,  as  if  in  deprecation,  but  he  only  said — 

*^  Why,  what  can  they  have  got  ?" 

"  Oh  !  you  don^t  know ;  the  governor  gives  us  all 
an  allowance/'  Tim  replied,  "  and  they  have  a  lot — 
at  least  Dolly  has — and  sheMl  have  to  part  copiously 
to  yours  truly,  Timothy/' 

"  Well,  but  you  wouldn't  take  her  money  ?"  Mr. 
Todd  asked  again. 

"  Not  to  keep,  of  course — don't  be  a  fool.  Toddy 
— it's  only  a  temporary  accommodation,"  Tim  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  Rawley  Todd  resumed  his  work,  but  he  looked 
up  now  and  then  with  an  expression  something  akin 
to  regret  in  his  plain  face. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Tim,  after  a  short  pause,  "  you 
haven't  got  a  pound  or  two  to  lend  a  fellow,  till  I 
can  remit  from  Dalesford  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  you  see,"  his 
friend  demurred. 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  like,  my  boy  !  I'd  lend  you 
twice  as  much  if  you  wanted  it,  that's  all !"  Mr. 
Tim  remarked  acrimoniously. 

"  I  know  that,  Tim,"  the  other  hastened  to 
explain ;  "  but  you  see " 
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"  Oh !  don't  mention  it,  I  beg,"  Tim  politely 
rejoined.  "  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  it !  It''s 
name  is  never  heard  !  Ah  !  it's  the  world,  sir — 
the  world  V 

And  he  assumed  the  misanthropic  injured  air 
not  unusual  with  persons  addicted  to  borrowing, 
when  they  receive  a  negative  to  their  solicita- 
tions. 

Mr.  Rawley  Todd  was  silent,  but  he  stole  a  look 
now  and  then  at  Tim  during  that  afternoon ;  and 
Tim  as  often  sighed  deeply,  and  fell  into  a  strain  of 
melancholy  melody,  as  one  who  has  sustained  a 
poignant  grief,  but  trusts  by  resignation  and  cheer- 
fulness to  survive  it.  Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  Todd 
said,  with  some  embarrassment  of  manner — 

"  Will  three  pounds  be  any  use,  Tim  ?" 

Tim's  face  brightened  for  a  moment,  but  he 
resumed  his  pensive  air  as  he  said — 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  away,  even  for  a  week,  and 
not  pay  the  old  landlady ;  she's  a  hard-working 
woman,  and — and  has  been  so  easy  with  me  when 
I  have  owed  her  a  trifle." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so  !"  Rawley  answered,  "  quite 
right !  Pay  the  old  girl,  and  send  me  as  soon  as 
you  can  ;"  and  he  handed  three  sovereigns  over  the 
desk  to  him. 

"  I  thought  you  weren't  quite  the  man  to  let  a 
pal  come  to  grief,"  Tim  said,  with  a  tone  of  homely 
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pathos.  "  Thank  you,  cocky,  thauk  you/'  And  he 
put  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

Of  course,  before  they  parted  for  the  evening  the 
two  friends  drank  together  at  a  favourite  refreshment 
bar,  where  Mr.  Tim  Worsdale  gave  the  order,  and 
Mr.  Kawley  Todd  paid  the  money  ;  for,  as  the  latter 
fairly  argued,  "  it  would  be  foolish  for  Tim  to  spend 
more  money  than  he  had  occasion  to,''  in  which 
sentiment  Mr.  Tim  heartily  concurred. 

With  all  whom  he  was  pleased  to  consider 
beneath  him  in  social  position,  Mr.  Tim  assumed  a 
grand,  not  to  say  a  royal,  bearing,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  his  directions  in  a  tone  and  with  an 
air  which  his  seniors  of  double  his  years  might  have 
coveted.  So  when  he  arrived  at  the  quiet  little 
house  which  he  had  selected  for  his  apartments,  he 
desired  to  be  called  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  as  urgent  business  connected  with  the 
office  would  require  his  absence  from  town.  But 
his  landlady,  observing  her  youthful  lodger  packing 
a  portmanteau,  as  if  for  a  prolonged  absence,  ven- 
tured to  ask  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  settle  the 
little  account,  as  three  weeks  were  owing,  and  she 
was  much  pressed  for  several  payments,  &c.  &c. 

"  My  good  lady  !"  Mr.  Tim  exclaimed,  in  his 
most  royal  manner,  "  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
■when  I  sliall  return — probably  to-morrow,  probably 
the  day  after — the  press  of  business  at  the  office  is 
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such  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  V' 

"  Because/^  said  the  woman,  '^  you  know,  sir,  as 
three  weeks  is  owing." 

"  True,  true  V  Tim  said.  "  Just  so  ! — dear  me  ! 
Have  you  made  out  the  account  ?" 

"  I  can  do  that  in  two  minutes,  sir,"  the  landlady 
said. 

"  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  this  V  Tim  said,  in  a 
tone  of  vexation.  "  Why  didn^t  you  remind  me  of 
it  before  ?  Let  me  see — it  is  too  late  to  go  back 
to  the  office  now — they  keep  one  so  short  in  their 
allowance  for  expenses.  Stay  !  I  shall  be  drawing 
some  cash  to-morrow,  and  I  can  send  a  post-office 
order  ;  and  if  possible  I  shall  be  back  to-morrow,  or 
the  next  day  at  furthest.''"' 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  could  make  it  convenient,  I 
should  be  obliged,^*  the  landlady  urged. 

"  My  good  Mrs.  Spencer,"  King  Timothy  replied, 
in  his  tone  of  most  gracious  consideration,  "  I  will 
make  it  convenient.  Stay,  though  \"  he  added, 
smiling  benignly,  "■  let  me  get  out  of  debt  as  far  as 
I  can.  I  promised  little  Georgey  a  sixpence  to 
carry  my  portmanteau — ITl  pay  him  in  advance,  lest 
I  forget  it — and  tell  him  to  cross  me  out  of  his 
books." 

With  this  piece  of  pleasantry  Mr.  Tim  won  the 
widow^s  forbearance,  and  went  happily  to  bed,  con- 
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scious  of  having  achieved  two  commercial  successes 
that  day. 

Perhaps,  though,  he  had  a  misgiving  that  the 
worthy  landlady  might  afterwards  repent  her  con- 
fidence in  him  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he 
arose  an  hour  earlier  than  he  had  arranged,  and 
without  waiting  for  breakfast  hauled  his  portman- 
teau to  the  nearest  cab-rank,  and  was  driven  to  the 
railway  station,  where  he  took  a  second-class  ticket 
to  Liverpool  by  the  early  train.  Having  yet  some 
minutes  to  spare,  he  strolled  into  the  refreshment- 
room  and  ordered  some  coffee,  "  with  a  sensation  of 
liquid  fire,  my  dear,^^  he  pleasantly  said  to  a  middle- 
aged  young  lady  (a  type  of  person  indigenous  to 
refreshment-rooms),  who  looked  at  him  with  in- 
eff'able  disdain,  as  she  poured  the  brandy  he  thus 
indicated  into  the  cup. 

"  Mornin^,  Colonel ;  going  down  to  Liverpool, 
then  ?^'  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

Tim  turned  and  saw  a  person  whom,  after  a 
moment^s  reflection,  he  recognised  as  a  marker  in  a 
billiard-room. 

"  Oh  !  Charles,  is  that  you  ?  I  didn^t  recognise 
you/'  Tim  answered,  loftily.      "  Take  anything  ?'' 

"  Four  gin  neat,  miss,"'-'  the  marker  said  to  the 
young  lady,  by  way  of  answer  to  Tim. 

"  Who'll  take  the  Cup,  Charles  ?"  Tim  asked,  as 
he  discharged  the  order. 
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Mr.  Charles  swallowed  his  liquor  at  a  gulp^  and 
wiped  his  lips  on  his  forefinger. 

^^Who^l  take  the  Cup,  Charles?^'  Mr.  Tim 
repeated. 

"  There''s  only  one  in  it/^  Mr.  Charles  replied. 

"  You  mean  Bobadil,  I  suppose  ?"  Tim  said, 
referring  to  a  card  of  the  Liverpool  Summer  Meet- 
ing, which  he  drew  from  his  pocket. 

"  Bobadil,^''  the  marker  said.  "  Bob-adil  V'  and 
he  elevated  his  left  elbow  and  spat  over  it — an 
expressive  gesture  of  the  greatest  contempt. 

"No?^^  said  Tim.  ^'^  I  thought  he  was  the 
favourite.      Who,  then  ?" 

"  Who,  then  ?"  the  marker  said  in  the  same  tone 
of  contempt  as  before. 

"  Well,  you  don^t  mean  Avondale  ?"  Tim  asked. 

"  Avondale  \"  the  marker  repeated,  and  then  with 
a  slight  backward  jerk  of  the  head,  "  Well  !  so  help 
meP 

Tim  paused  for  a  moment,  feeling  slightly 
embarrassed,  and  then  said — 

"  Do  you  know  anything  V 

"  Do  I  know  anything  ?"  the  other  repeated  in 
the  same  irritating  manner  as  before.  "  Well,  I 
know  this  :  it^s  all  over  but  shouting.^^ 

"  Is  it  ?"  Tim  asked  eagerly. 

"  Is  it  ?  Why  look  here,  Colon el,^^  the  man 
exclaimed  with  an  unexpected   bm-st   of  eloquence. 
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and  employing  powerful  expletives  where  I  have 
written  "  adjective/''  "  If  I  hadn^t  been  so  adjec- 
tive hard  np  that  it  don't  run  to  an  adjective  third- 
class  ticket,  I  could  just  go  down  and  walk  adjective 
well  home  again  with  a  hat  adjective  well  full  of 
money  !   make  no  error  V 

Tim  paused.  He  was  of  a  speculative  nature, 
and  was  in  need  of  cash.  But  he  was  also  wary  ; 
so  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  ni  do,  Charley;  give  me  the  office,  and  I'll 
stand  the  ticket." 

Still  the  marker  employed  several  adjectives 
and  adverbs  of  a  corresponding  tendency,  and  ter- 
minated his  outburst  by  an  appeal  to  Tim  as  to 
"  what  use  it  would  be  when  he  had  no  money  to 
put  on." 

"  Well,  then,  look  here,"  Tim  urged ;  "  if  you 
can  really  put  me  on  a  good  thing,  I'll  stand  in 
with  you,  win  or  lose." 

"  I'm  on.  Colonel,"  the  marker  said ;  "  hand 
over  and  I'll  get  a  ticket.''' 

"  Here,"  said  Tim,  '^  get  a  second-class  and  we 
can  go  down  together.  I'll  wait  for  you  here." 
He  gave  the  marker  half  a  sovereign,  and  that 
worthy  departed  for  the  booking-office.  It  was  so 
long  before  he  returned  that  Tim  very  nearly  missed 
the  train,  and  had  but  just  time  to  jump  into  his 
carriage,    pulling    his    portmanteau   in   with  him, 
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while  a  persoii_,  very  like  the  billiard  marker,  was 
seated  on  the  further  side  of  a  third-class  compart- 
ment, gravely  smoking  a  foul  pipe,  and  consulting 
the  state  of  the  odds  in  a  sporting  paper. 

Mr.  Tim  Worsdale^  surmising  he  had  missed  his 
friend  in  the  crowd,  consoled  himself  under  the 
privation  by  calculating  the  probable  profits  on  the 
investment,  under  the  marker^s  instruction,  of  his 
borrowed  money. 

At  the  first  station  at  which  the  train  stopped 
two  more  travellers  got  in.  From  their  appearance 
and  conversation  Tim  surmised  they  were  bound 
for  the  same  place  as  himself.  One  of  them,  a 
thick-set  middle-aged  man,  who  wore  light  cordm'oy 
trousers,  extremely  tight,  and  so  long  that  they 
clung  in  folds  and  large  wrinkles  round  his  clumsy 
•  bootSj  with  a  coarse  cloth  cap,  a  paper  collar,  a  blue 
satin  scarf  with  green  and  yellow  sprigs,  and  a 
badly-made  coat  with  the  peculiar  gloss  that  de- 
noted "  Shoddy,'^  and  that,  too,  of  the  inferior  kind, 
looked  at  Tim  in  a  somewhat  searching  manner  more 
than  once.  He  had  a  stubbly,  bristling  moustache 
which  rather  concealed  his  mouth,  and  the  ^^  goatee^' 
beard,  common  among  the  operatives  in  this  part 
of  England  ;  the  rest  of  his  face  was  close  shaven. 
These  two  passengers  were  followed,  after  a  short 
interval,  by  a  tall  gentleman  in  shabby  black,  who 
wore  a  soiled  white  neckcloth  and  a  round  felt  hat. 
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Tim  was  wondering  what  he  might  be,  when  he  pro- 
duced a  few  little  papers  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
handed  them  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  carriage. 
They  w^ere  received  with  more  or  less  good  humour, 
and  occasionally  with  a  coarse  or  profane  jest  on 
the  contents.  An  old  fellow  who  sat  in  a  corner 
was  rather  rude  on  the  subject,  and  told  the  new- 
comer, in  broad  Lancashire  dialect,  not  to  "  mak^  a 
foo^  of  hissed,  but  to  keep  them  things  for  them  as 
wanted  ^em,"  and  Tim  thought  it  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  assail  the  gentleman  in  black  with  a 
waggish  remark  or  two ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
an  observation  from  the  person  in  the  remarkable 
costume,  to  the  end  that  he  always  wished  to  go 
through  life  pleasantly — that  for  his  part  he  did 
not  want  to  have  no  quarrels  and  no  fall-outs  with 
nobody,  and  he  didn^t  mind  just  for  to  pass  the  time 
to  provide  a  little  amusement  for  the  company. 
With  that  he  spread  an  old  copy  of  a  newspaper 
on  his  knees,  and  produced  three  cards — an  ace,  a 
three,  and  a  knave — and  began  to  manipulate  them 
in  the  manner  familiar  to  most,  I  suppose,  who 
have  mingled  with  the  crowd  attracted  by  popular 
sports  or  public  exhibitions. 

'^  Come  now,  see  thee  !"  cried  the  man  with  the 
three  cards  ;  "  a  level  sovering  no  gentleman  names 
the  ace  \" 

"  My  friend/'  the  tall  gentleman  in  black  gravely 
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said,  "  that  is  a  very  old  game  j  I  don^t  think  it 
will  do  here/' 

"  A  level  sov  you  don't  name  the  ace/'  cried  the 
man. 

^'  Take  him/'  the  man's  companion  whispered 
audibly  to  the  tall  gentleman  in  black.  "  We  know 
as  much  as  he  does  !      I'll  stand  you  halves." 

"  I  don't  approve  of  this  kind  of  thing/'  the  tall 
gentleman  said ;  ''  and  I  think  you  are  very  much 
to  blame  to  attempt  such  old  tricks  here.  It's 
nothing  but  a  swindle  !" 

At  this  the  other  two  became  very  warm,  and 
inquired  of  the  tall  gentleman  in  black  what  he 
meant  by  such  offensive  and  personal  remarks ;  and 
Tim  nudged  the  surly  old  fellow  in  the  corner,  and 
winked  upon  him,  saying,  under  his  breath,  they 
"  should  have  a  regular  shindy  in  another  minute  /' 
but  he  only  looked  at  Tim  and  the  rest  with  a  quiet 
contempt  and  said  nothing. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  nice  party,  I  don't  think  !" 
the  player's  companion  remarked  to  the  tall 
gentleman ;  "  where's  the  harm  of  a  little  amuse- 
ment ?" 

But  the  tall  gentleman  repeated  it  was  an  old 
game,  and  commenced  reading  a  small  pamphlet. 

"  Here,  you  o'ud  chap  in  t'  corner  !"  the  man 
with  the  cards  cried ;  "  a  level  sov  you  don't  point 
out  the  ace." 
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"  Gan^  on  thou  foo^ !"  the  old  fellow  said ;  "  are 
yeou  reeght  daft^  or  do  yeou  think  ma  ?" 

Here,  young  man/^  the  player   addressed   Tim, 
will  you  name  the  ace  ?'' 

Why,  I  think  I  could,  if  I  chose,^''  the  volatile 
Tim  remarked. 

*^  A  level  sov  you  don^t  V  cried  he  of  the  cards. 

''  Don^t  you  play  wi^  him/^  his  companion  said, 
indicating  Tim  by  a  jerk  of  the  head ;  "  he  knows 
too  much.^^ 

'^  A  level  sov  he  don't  name  the  ace  V'  the  card 
player  repeated. 

"  I  hope  you  wont  be  induced  to  play,  my  dear 
young  friend,^''  the  tall  gentleman  in  black  kindly 
observed  to  Tim  :  ''  it^s  onlv  a  trick."*' 

"  Oh^  they  wont  have  me  V  Tim  said,  winking. 
"  Not  me  !  I  have  seen  that  game  before,  and 
played  it.'' 

"  No !"  cried  the  tall  gentleman^  in  undisguised 
astonishment. 

"  Yes/'  Tim  said.  "  Look  here  ;  it's  quite  easy. 
Now,  he  shows  you  the  ace  before  he  begins,  doesn't 
he?  Now  watch  it.  Now  then_,  play  away,  and 
I'll  spot  it." 

"  Don't  you  play  with  him ;  he  knows  !"  the 
card  player's  companion  again  said,  indicating  Tim 
as  before. 

"  Nay,  just  for  amusement,  thou   knows  !      See 
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thee'/^  the  card  player  said,  and  he  threw  the  three 
cardS;  faces  down,  as  before. 

"  There  you  are  V'  cried  Tim,  and  he  placed  his 
finger  on  a  card,  which  being  turned  up  proved  to 
be  the  ace.      '^  I  told  you." 

"  Ah,  but  I  warn^t  looking  !"  cried  the  player. 
"  Now  try  again.      Come,  for  a  level  sov." 

"  DonH  be  foolish,  Tom/^  his  companion  remon- 
strated ;  "  he  knows  too  much.^' 

"  Well,  I  don^t  care  !"  cried  the  man  addressed 
as  Tom.  ^^  Now,  captain,  back  your  opinion  !"  and 
he  put  down  a  sovereign. 

'^  I  cannot  sit  still  and  see  this  young  gentleman 
imposed  upon,"  the  tall  gentleman  remarked,  turn- 
ing a  placid  and  benevolent  eye  on  Tim,  who  was 
furtively  feeling  in  his  pocket. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  play  !"  Tim  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  though  I  should  have  ^em  alive  if  I  did  \" 

"  Look  here,  my  young  friend,"  the  tall  gentle- 
man in  black  said,  "  to  show  you  how  foolish  you 
would  be  to  risk  your  money,  I'll  put  half-a-crown 
down,  and  I  will  give  you  leave  to  name  the  card 
for  me." 

'•'  Bet  you  three  to  one  he  don't  V  the  player 
cried. 

However,  he  had  evidently  miscalculated  Tim's 
power  of  observation,  who  at  once  touched  the  card 
and  turned  up  the  ace. 
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"  Well,  I^m  blessed  V^  cried  the  man  as  he 
promptly  paid  over  the  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
to  the  tall  gentleman.  "  He  do  know  a  lot  and  no 
mistake  !      However,  1^11  have  you  again/^ 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Tom/'  his  companion  urged. 
"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?'' 

"  I  like  a  bit  of  amusement  as  well  as  anybody,'' 
the  player  replied,  ''  and  I  don't  mind  an  odd  pound. 
Now,  a  level  sov,  sir  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  wary  Tim ;  "  I  don't  seem  to 
see  it." 

"  Quite  right,  my  young  friend,"  the  tall  gentle- 
man approvingly  observed.  "  You  wouldn't  catch 
him  this  time.      I'll  put  down  again." 

"  Same  as  before,"  said  the  player. 

"  No,"  said  the  tall  gentleman  pleasantly ;  "  I 
can  afford  to  make  it  five  shillings  this  time,  thanks 
to  this  young  gentleman's  assistance." 

The  money  was  again  duly  staked,  and  again 
Tim  touched  the  right  card. 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  play  no  more  !"  the  man  said  in 
an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  I  told  you,  didn't  I  ?"  his  companion  remarked, 
''  You  would  be  so  foolish." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care !"  cried  the  player  in 
desperation.  "  I'll  have  one  more  go  if  it's  my 
last  chance.  I'll  bet  you  one — I'll  bet  you  two" 
— taking  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  as  he  spoke, 

VOL  II.  6 
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"  rU  bet  you  three — Fll  bet  you  four— Fll  bet 
you  five  goMen  soverings  as  you  don't  name  the 
ace ;  play  or  never  play — alFs  one  to  me  !  What''s 
the  odds  so  as  you're  ''appy  ? — go  in  and  win  ! — 
there's  the  money  down  \" 

Tim  thought  for  a  moment;  an  additional  five 
pounds  would  be  acceptable,  yet  it  was  a  large 
amount  to  speculate  with,  and  he  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  think  I  would/'  said  the  tall  gentle- 
man in  black ;  "  but  you  have  wonderful  luck  !" 

Tim  took  out  the  money,  and  at  that  moment 
received  a  vigorous  kick  from  the  old  fellow  in  the 
corner. 

"  Ho'd.  on,  thou  young  foo' !"  he  cried ;  but  it 
was  too  late — Tim  had  staked  his  money,  and 
touching  the  back  of  a  card,  the  player  turned  up 
a  knave. 

"  Ha !"  said  the  tall  gentleman  reflectively, 
^'  how  luck  does  change,  to  be  sure  !" 

The  two  card  players  got  out  at  the  very  next 
station,  and  at  the  one  next  to  that  the  tall  gentle- 
man got  out  also,  bidding  Tim  a  respectful  '^  good 
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The  rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  in  silence, 
Tim  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  thinking  what 
he  might  have  done  with  the  five  pounds  if  he  had 
not  lost  it,  and  the  old  fellow  opposite  glancing  at 
him    occasionally    with    a    strange    expression — a 
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mixture  of  pity  and  contempt.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey^  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  saying  more  to  himself  than  to  Tim — 

"Well,  thou^rt  about  the  softest  chap  as  ever  I 
see  I"  left  the  carriage. 

But  Tim,  if  not  philosophical,  was  at  least  vola- 
tile; and  so  in  spite  of  the  mortification  he 
endured  from  the  conviction  of  having  been  duped 
and  laughed  at,  his  naturally  buoyant  spirits  soon 
asserted  themselves  again — a  state  of  feeling  en- 
hanced by  the  scene  of  novelty  and  bustle  around 
him. 

He  swaggered  into  an  hotel,  and  gave  his  orders 
like  the  important  personage  he  felt  himself  to  be, 
and  then  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  race- 
ground  at  Aintree. 

"  I  must  make  up  that  five  pounds  those  scamps 
did  me  out  of,'^  Tim  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
on  the  course.  "  A  set  of  confounded  swindlers  ! 
Ah,  well !  they  don^t  have  me  that  way  any  more  ! 
Where  the  deuce  can  that  Charley  have  got  to  ?'' 

Tim  found  the  time  hang  rather  heavily  before 
the  races  commenced.  He  strolled  about  the 
course,  and  loitered  near  the  stand,  admiring  the 
many  and  various  equipages  that  were  being  driven 
up  to  the  entrance  door. 

"  Lots  of  beauty  and  wealth  here,  and  rank 
too  V  Tim  thought.     "  Ah  !  this  is  something  like 

6—2 
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a  turn  out  V'  he  said  aloud,  as  a  pair  of  horses  and 
handsome  carriafi^e  dashed  up  to  the  door  with 
considerable  flourish  and  display. 

^'  By  Jove  !  what  a  splendid  creature  !"  he  added, 
as  a  tall  and  handsome  woman,  with  a  rather  con- 
tinental cast  of  feature  under  her  luxuriant  blue- 
black  hair,  and  with  flashing  dark  eyes,  stepped 
daintily  out,  giving  her  hand  to  a  fair  and  hand- 
some, though  somewhat  wasted,  young  man  of  five- 
and-twenty,  or  thereabout. 

There  was  another  person  in  the  carriage — 
a  gentleman — but  Tim  did  not  observe  him  at  first, 
his  attention  being  engrossed  by  the  handsome 
lady.  But  as  he  paused  to  give  some  direction  to 
the  servant,  Tim  had  a  full  view,  and  at  once 
recognised  him  by  his  white  hair  and  dark  mous- 
tache as  his  Bedwell  acquaintance.  Captain 
Clarence — or,  rather,  as  Mr.  Edward  Sherwin,  for 
as  such  he  had  been  taught  by  the  letters  from 
home  to  know  him  in  future. 

Tim  struggled  through  the  little  crowd  of  by- 
standers to  make  himself  known ;  but  Mr.  Sherwin 
had  by  that  time  entered  the  building. 

"  Confound  it !"  thought  Tim,  "  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  him  too,  and  made  one  of  the  party.  It 
would  have  been  so  awfully  jolly  V 

He  was  considering  all  these  things,  when  the 
first    bell    for    the    commencement    of   the   sports 
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aroused  him  from  his  reverie.  He  made  his 
way  at  once  to  the  place  where  the  betting-lists 
were  exhibited,  and  where  speculative  persons 
could  invest  small  sums  from  five  shillings  upwards ; 
for  at  the  time  of  my  story,  the  Legislature  had 
not  restricted  the  laying  of  wagers  to  fashionable 
clubs,  by  suppressing  list-betting  ;  thus  affording  the 
speculative  portion  of  the  sporting  community  an 
opportunity  of  making  bets  in  such  a  way  as 
might  evade  the  law  and  yet  procure  for  them  the 
same  kind  of  excitement. 

"  I  wont  go  more  than  ten  shillings/''  Tim  said 
to  himself,  "  and  then  if  I  lose  I  shan-'t  miss  it/' 

Being,  as  we  have  seen,  a  wary  young  gentle- 
man, and  very  clever  for  his  age,  Tim  waited  till 
he  could  observe  by  the  majority  of  the  investments 
which  horse  was  the  favourite;  for,  as  he  argued 
with  himself,  "  all  these  fellows  who  back  the  same 
horse  must  have  some  particular  reason  for  it. 
I   daresay  they  know  something.      Til  do  as  they 

do  r 

"What's  Rosebud's  price?''  Tim  asked  in  a 
businesslike  way  of  a  rather  ill-favoured  man,  with 
his  nose  slightly  on  one  side,  who  exhibited  a 
betting-list. 

"Three  to  one,"  the  man  replied;  but  at  that 
moment  another  speculator  coming  up  with  the 
same   question,   the    proprietor  of   the    list    imme- 
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diately  produced  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and 
smearing  out  the  figure  "  three,"  scrawled  an 
awkward  "  two"  in  its  place,  bawling  out  as  he  did 
so — 

"  I  lay  two  to  one  against  Kosebud  !" 

"  You  said  three  to  one  just  now,"  Tim  sub- 
mitted. 

''  Don^t  you  see  it's  a  two  ?"  the  man  cried. 
^'  Are  you  on  ?" 

His  tone  and  manner  were  so  assertive  that  Tim 
had  staked  his  half-sovereign  before  he  well  knew 
what  he  w^as  doing. 

The  race  was  a  short  one — a  half-mile  spin — 
and  when  the  horses  took  their  preliminary  gallop 
Tim  was  much  hurt  at  the  critical  remarks  he 
heard  passed  on  the  filly  of  his  choice — such  as 
being  '^  spider-legged,"  or  "  weedy,"''  or  adapted  for 
a  hansom,  or  "  only  fit  to  gallop  to  the  dogs,"  and 
so  on. 

There  was  the  usual  delay  at  the  starting-post, 
with  horses  breaking  away,  and  the  jockeys  disobe- 
dient ;  then  came  a  cry  of  "  They're  off !"  a  scurry 
and  thuddering  of  hoofs  on  the  turf,  and  a  colt  that 
nobody  had  ever  thought  of,  and  wasn't  even 
honoured  with  a  distinctive  name  in  the  cards,  was 
returned  the  winner. 

"  Never  mind !"  Tim  said.  ''  It's  only  ten 
shillings.      I'll  soon  make  that  up." 
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So  he  spent  the  aext  half-hour  in  peeping 
through  the  rails  of  the  ring,  and  envying  the  lot 
of  those  happy,  well-dressed,  and  wealthy  mortals, 
whose  life  appeared  to  him  to  be  passed  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  only  varying  their  amusements 
as  they  changed  their  garments,  according  to  the 
season  or  the  place. 

As  Tim  was  pondering  which  horse  he  should 
select  for  his  next  venture,  and  carefully  conning 
his  list  for  that  purpose,  he  overheard  some  one 
advising  a  friend  to  back  number  three  on  the  card. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  it  was  his  recent  fellow- 
traveller,  the  old  Lancashire  fellow.  Tim  remem- 
bered his  cautious  conduct  in  the  railway  carriage, 
and  said  to  himself — 

"  I  shouldn^t  wonder  if  that  old  chap  isn't  up  to 

itr 

So  away  he  walked  to  the  betting-lists  to  make 
another  attempt. 

"  I^ll  change  the  list  this  time,"  he  thought ; 
"  perhaps  a  change  will  bring  me  luck." 

He  selected  an  energetic  person  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  lists,  who  was  bawling  himself  hoarse 
with  ^'  Five  to  one — bar  one,"  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

"  By  Jove  V  said  Tim,  "  1^11  put  a  pound  on  this 
time  !      What's  number  three's  price  ?" 

"  Five  to  one!"  the  betting  man  replied. 
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"  Fm  on  y  said  Tim,  and  gave  the  man  a 
sovereign. 

"  Right  you  are  \"  said  the  sporting  gentleman, 
and  gave  him  a  ticket  in  exchange. 

■  This  gentleman^s  nose  was  not  on  one  side,  but 
he  had  lost  an  eye,  and  had  an  ugly  scar  on  his 
upper  lip. 

It  was  a  mile  race  this  time,  and  after  the  usual 
preparations  the  horses  started.  There  was  no 
doubt  from  the  first  as  to  the  result,  and  Tim  had 
the  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  horse  ("  blue 
and  white")  canter  in  alone. 

"  Hurray  !^^  said  he;  "  Fve  made  up  the  five 
pounds  !      I  knew  I  should  \" 

He  hastened  to  the  lists  to  draw  the  money  due 
to  him  over  the  bet,  but  the  other  party  to  the 
transaction  had  disappeared,  and  his  place  was  occu- 
pied by  a  stranger,  who  ignored  the  ticket  which 
Tim  presented,  and  professed  entire  ignorance  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  claims,  and  to  all  his  interro- 
gatories returned  short,  not  to  say  hurtful  and 
unfeeling  replies. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Tim ;  ''  \i  1  find  him  1^11 
let  him  know  V 

The  strange  party  with  the  lists  smiled  faintly, 
but  he  said  nothing.  Tim  felt  a  little  dejected  at 
this  result  of  his  second  investment,  and  a  sense  of 
loneliness  began  to  CBcep  over  him.      He  sauntered 
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by  the  stand,  and  saw  the  handsome  foreign  lady 
in  the  balcony,  and  the  fair  young  gentleman,  who 
was  very  attentive  to  her. 

Tim  could  also  discern  his  Redwell  acquaintance 
standing  carelessly  by,  and  appearing  to  join  but 
little  in  the  conversation ;  so  he  shrewdly  con- 
cluded the  fair  young  gentleman  must  be  the 
foreign  lady^s  husband,  and  Captain  Clarence  a 
friend  perhaps. 

He  turned  away,  and  making  his  way  through 
the  crowd  descried  at  a  short  distance  his  acquain- 
tance, the  billiard-marker,  regaling  himself  with 
pickled  whelks  at  a  stall.  Tim,  acting  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  clapped  him  on  the  back 
and  said — 

"  Oh,  here  you  are  then  \" 

"  Well,  my  noble  tofF,^^  the  worthy  replied, 
^'  have  you  done  much  V 

Tim  was  by  no  means  displeased  by  the  mode  of 
salutation ;  for  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  title 
by  which  he  had  been  addressed,  he  knew  it  was 
only  applied  to  those  gallant  gentlemen  who  had 
the  money  which  others  were  ready  and  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of;  still,  he  expected  some 
reference  to  the  transaction  of  the  morning,  and  to 
the  particulars  of  change  due  from  the  half- 
sovereign. 

Finding    such   was   not    the    case,  Tim  politely 
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recalled  to  his  friend's  mind  the  leading  facts  con- 
nected with  it ;  but  the  billiard-marker  became  all 
at  once  so  extremely  vehement  in  his  expressions, 
and  apparently  so  hostile  in  his  intentions,  that  a 
little  crowd  assembled,  who  began  to  pnsh  and  jostle 
Tim  about  to  that  degree  that  he  was  glad  to  get 
away  as  best  he  might.  But  they  were  not  to  part 
company  so,  for  the  billiard-marker  having  gained 
an  advantage,  seemed  resolved  to  improve  it  still 
more,  and,  following  Tim,  reminded  him  loudly  of 
his  proposal  to  "  stand  in^^  for  the  great  race  that 
was  next  on  the  cards.    . 

In  vain  Tim  urged  his  losses.  The  billiard- 
marker  might  have  been  a  man  of  very  few  words 
in  a  general  way,  but  those  words  were  of  a  most 
expressive  kind,  and  Tim  was  induced — partly  from 
bodily  fear — to  produce  another  sovereign. 

'^  It  isn^t  Bobadil,  you  say  ?^'  Tim  asked. 

^'  Bobadil  V'  repeated  the  marker,  falling  back 
into  his  former  style  of  conversation.  "  Bob- 
a-devil !  no  !  Lola,  that's  the  one  !  She'll  walk 
in!" 

"  Well,"  said  Tim,  ''  all  right  then.  Let  us  go 
and  put  it  on." 

"  What's  the  use  o'  that  ?"  the  man  asked.  "  Do 
you  leave  it  to  me.  I  know  I  can  get  ten  to  one 
about  her.  Where  will  you  be  svhen  the  race  is 
over  ?" 
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"  Oh,  I  may  as  well  go  with  you/'  Tim  pro- 
posed. 

'*  What  for  ?  You  wait  here.  Why/'  he  cried, 
with  a  violent  oath^  '^  can't  you  trust  me  ?" 

Tim,  with  the  morning's  experience  fresh  in  his 
mind,  had  his  own  views  on  that  point ;  but  before 
he  could  offer  any  opinion,  the  other  said — 

"  You  be  just  here,  mind,  when  the  race  is  over," 
and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

Tim's  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  felt  he  was 
becoming  faint  and  sick. 

The  enterprising  billiard-marker  placed  the 
young  fellow's  sovereign  with  a  safe  firm,  and  chose 
Bobadil  for  his  investment,  which  horse  Tim  had 
the  mortification  to  see  an  easy  winner  by  a  couple 
of  lengths. 

"  I've  had  enough  of  this/'  the  lad  said ;  "  I'll 
go  home." 

So,  sad  and  dispirited,  he  slowly  made  his  way 
to  the  railway-station.  As  he  turned  an  angle  of 
the  road  he  saw  a  man  on  his  knees  playing  with 
three  cards  on  an  old  newspaper;  another  person 
at  a  little  distance,  apparently  as  a  sort  of  look-out, 
and  a  tall  gentleman  in  black,  earnestly  advising  a 
young  countryman  in  his  best  clothes,  and  with  a 
rosy-faced  lass  by  his  side,  not  to  be  induced  to 
play  at  so  old  a  game.  Tim  paused  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  saw  the  foolish  young    fellow  take  a 
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few  shillings  out  of  a  little  canvass  bag — which 
he  of  course  lost — and  then  he  moved  away.  The 
tall  gentleman  had  betrayed  no  signs  of  recognition, 
but  when  Tim  had  gone  out  of  hearing,  he  said  to 
the  man  with  the  cards — 

"  Spot  the  josser,  Tom  ?" 

Mr.  Stepper  grinned  his  ugly  smile  by  way  of 
assent,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the  third 
man,  quickly  pocketed  his  cards,  as  a  policeman 
turned  the  corner  of  the  road. 

Tim  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  hotel, 
determined  to  console  himself  for  the  misadventures 
of  the  day  by  a  good  dinner  and  an  evening  of 
amusement,  of  which  he  guessed  there  would  be  no 
dearth  in  the  fine  town  of  Liverpool. 

"  What  room  did  you  say  yours  was,  sir  ?''  a 
young  lady  at  the  bar  of  the  hotel  inquired,  in 
answer  to  Tim^s  request  to  be  shown  to  his 
chamber. 

"  No.  10,"  Tim  said.  "  You  recollect  I 
called  here  and  left  my  portmanteau  this  morn- 
ing?" 

The  young  lady  referred  to  a  book  on  a  desk, 
and  then  called  a  waiter.  The  waiter  looked  hard 
and  rather  superciliously  at  him,  Tim  thought,  and 
said  he  would  speak  to  James. 

It  seemed  that  James  had  explained  matters ; 
for  after  the  lapse  of  some  ten  minutes   the  waiter 
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returned,  with  a  view  to  explain  matters  to  the 
young  lady,  Tim  in  the  meanwhile  having  arrived 
at  the  eonclusion  that  this  was  not  respectful  treat- 
ment towards  a  gentleman.  Then  the  young  lady 
said — 

"  Ohj  yes,  to  be  sure — your  room  is  No.  34/^ 

'^  No.  10  V  Tim  remonstrated. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  young  lady  said  pleasantly ; 
"  No.  10  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  same 
gentleman,  who  comes  every  races,  and  would  you 
mind  obliging  us  by  changing  rooms  ?'' 

"  Oh,  certainly,''^  Tim  said,  in  his  most  royal 
manner ;  "  if  it  is  an  accommodation  to  the  house, 
let  it  be  so  I  wish  to  make  some  change  before  I 
dine,  and  should  like  to  see  my  room." 

So  preceded  by  a  chambermaid,  Tim  ascended 
the  staircase,  and  after  several  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  stairs  up  and  stairs  down  again,  he  was 
introduced  to  an  apartment  of  the  smallest  on  the 
top  floor. 

"  Small  enough  for  anything  V  Tim  grumbled. 
"  But  here — I  say — hollo  ! — what  the  deuce  ! — 
whereas  my  portmanteau  ?" 

"  Portmanteau,  sir  ?''  the  girl  asked. 

"  Yes  !  where  is  it?"*^  Tim  demanded. 

The  chambermaid  didn^t  know,  but  would  in- 
quire, and  left  the  room  for  the  purpose. 

She  was  gone  for  so  long  a  time  that  Tim  lost 
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all  patience  ;  and  finding  No.  34  had  no  bell,  but 
only  a  broken  wire,  made  the  best  of  his  way  down- 
stairs again,  for  the  purpose  of  complaining  loudly 
of  the  neglect;  but  when  he  got  to  the  bar  there 
was  so  much  bustle  going  on  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  make  himself  heard. 

At  last  the  young  lady,  who  never  seemed  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  the  many  calls  on  her  time 
and  attention,  said  she  would  see  about  it,  and 
called  the  waiter.  The  supercilious  waiter  said  he 
would  speak  to  James,  and  after  a  lapse  of  quite 
twenty  minutes  he  returned,  and  made  some  obser- 
vation to  the  self-possessed  young  lady,  who  in  her 
turn  quietly  inquired  of  Tim — 

*'  What  sort  of  a  portmanteau  was  it  ?^^ 

Tim  described  it  minutely,  and  to  fix  it  the  better 
on  the  young  lady^s  recollection,  reminded  her  that 
when  he  had  called  with  it  in  the  morning,  there 
was  a  gentleman  in  a  white  hat  drinking  sherry 
and  bitters  in  the  bar,  and  looking  at  the  news- 
paper. 

This  was  in  due  course  communicated  to  the 
supercilious  waiter,  who  this  time  said  he  would 
ask  George;  and  in  about  another  twenty  minutes 
he  returned,  accompanied  by  George,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  boots,  and  whose  statement  was  to  the 
eflect,  that  he  remembered  carrying  the  portmanteau 
from  No.  10  to  No.  34^  and  had  afterwards  brought 
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it  downstairs  again,  as  the  gentleman  said  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  should  go  on  to  London 
that  night. 

"  What  gentleman  ?^'  Tim  asked,  bewildered. 

George  couldn''t  say,  but  leastways  he  wore  a 
white  hat,  and  was  a  reading  of  the  newspaper,  and 
had  gone  off  by  the  2.10  train. 

^^Why,  what  the  devil  P'  cried  Tim.  "Then 
he^s  taken  my  portmanteau  '/'' 

"  AYas  it  yourn,  sir  ?''  George  asked.  "  Oh  !  he 
said  it  was  his^n  V^ 

At  this  new  trouble  Tim  made  his  grievance 
known  pretty  audibly,  but  with  little  or  no  effect. 
The  self-possessed  young  lady  moved  about  as 
unembarrassed  as  before  ;  a  portly,  matronly  person, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  widow,  and  looked  like  the 
landlady,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  noise  about  it, 
and  promised  to  make  inquiries ;  the  supercilious 
waiter  said  nothing,  but  surveyed  Tim  with  an 
expression  of  ineffable  contempt,  and  withdrew  to 
speak,  I  think,  to  William ;  and  Tim  himself,  indig- 
nant, mortified,  and  humiliated,  left  the  house, 
vowing  vengeance  against  the  entire  establishment, 
as  soon  as  he  could  devise  a  plan  by  which  he  might 
wreak  it. 

But  five  minutes'  walk  in  the  cool  air  told  him 
this  was  not  so  easy  to  be  done.  He  could  expect 
no  help  from  Mr.  Spink,  whom   he  had   deceived. 
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and  who  was  not  even  aware  of  his  visit  to  Liver- 
pool ;  and  from  his  father  he  knew  he  should  have 
no  sympathy  for  the  result  of  his  folly ;  so  he 
thought  he  would  make  the  best  of  it,  and  selecting 
a  comfortable-looking  place,  half  hotel  and  half 
eating-house,  he  entered  and  ordered  his  dinner. 

But  when  he  had  eaten  it,  and  was  about  to  pay  for 
it,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  examine  the  state  of 
his  affairs,  and  then  found  to  his  dismay  that,  not- 
withstanding the  loan  from  his  friend  Mr.  Todd,  in 
addition  to  what  he  already  had  had  in  hand,  the 
day^s  expenses  and  unfortunate  losses  had  reduced 
his  stock  of  money  to  a  few  shillings  only,  and  he 
discovered  he  would  not  have  sufficient  for  his 
journey  to  Dalesford  the  following  morning. 

Here  was  a  fresh  difficultv,  and  he  sat  reflectins: 
on  it,  and  absently  playing  with  a  ring  which  he 
wore  on  his  third  finger. 

Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 

"  By  Jove  V  said  he  ;  ^'  the  only  way  V* 

He  was  about  to  start  off  at  a  quick  pace,  but 
the  waiter,  who  was  lounging,  accidentally,  at  the 
doorway,  said — 

^^  ni  take  for  your  dinner,  sir,  if  you  please/'' 

"  Certainly,^'  Tim  said.  "  I  was  coming  back 
again,  though.^ ^ 

The  waiter  merely  bowed  and  held  out  his  hand 
as  he  asked  the  question,  *'  What  have  you  had  ?" 
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and  then  enumerated  the  articles  down  to  "bread, 
a  penny." 

Probably  he  had  known  or  heard  of  gentlemen 
who,  having  dined,  had  just  run  out  and  had  not 
come  back  again. 

Tim  hastened  along  till  he  came  to  a  back  street, 
and  looking  about,  was  not  long  before  he  saw  a 
pawnbroker's  shop.  Here,  however,  he  paused,  for 
his  heart  began  to  fail  him. 

Having  never  in  his  life  had  any  occasion  to 
pledge  anything  himself,  he  had  often  and  often 
made  jokes  on  those  whose  necessities  had  compelled 
them  to  raise  money  by  that  means — (surely  the  most 
honourable  and  manly  method  of  meeting  a  "  tem- 
porary pressure'^).  Would  anybody  recognise  him, 
he  wondered,  and  tell  old  Spink  that  his  articled 
pupil  was  seen  mortgaging  a  ring  ?  Or,  worse  than 
that,  would  his  father  hear  of  it  ?  I  believe  he 
would  have  preferred  any  other  resource,  even  to 
repeating  his  successful  practice  on  his  credulous 
friend  Rawley,  and  was  actually  turning  away, 
heart-sick  and  dejected,  when  a  young  gentleman, 
apparently  only  a  few  years  older  than  himself, 
humming  a  cheerful  song,  passed  into  the  narrow 
passage  which  led  to  the  four  little  doors  inside, 
taking  off  his  watch  as  he  did  so. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  same  cheerful  young  gen- 
tleman   returned  without   his  watch,  but  chinking 
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some  money  in  his  pocket,  and  saying  gaily  to 
himself,  "  All  right !  on  we  goes  to  Turkey  V 
strolled  across  the  street  to  a  tobacconist's,  where 
Tim  saw  him  purchase,  and  light,  an  enormous  cigar. 

So  Tim  took  heart,  and  slid  quietly  through  one 
of  the  little  doors  into  the  little  box,  so  conside- 
rately provided  for  the  modest  and  necessitous. 
The  officiating  attendant  did  not  speak,  but  held 
out  his  hand.  Tim,  whose  nervousness  had  re- 
turned, thought  for  the  moment  that  he  was, 
perhaps,  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  was  going  to 
shake  hands,  but  the  shopman  only  said — 

"  Now  then — what  is  it  ?'^ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,^'  Tim  said,  fumbling  with 
the  ring,  "  but  this  ring — I  wish '' 

"  How  much  ?"  said  the  shopman. 

"  Well ''  Tim  deliberated. 

"  How  much  ?"  said  the  shopman. 

"  One  pound  ten,^^  Tim  submitted. 

"  Not  here  you  don't !"  the  shopman  said,  re- 
turning it. 

"  Well,  then,  a  pound  ?''  Tim  ventured  to  say. 

The  shopman  took  it  and  examined  it;  then  he 
took  a  little  file  and  filed  it ;  then,  taking  a  little 
phial  from  a  cupboard,  dropped  some  liquid  on  it. 
Tim  felt  half  disposed  to  remonstrate  ;  but  by  this 
time  he  was  comparatively  helpless,  so  he  submitted 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could. 
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"  Fifteen,  if  you  like/''  the  shopman  said. 

"  Very  well/'  Tim  replied,  feeling  thankful  that 
the  proceedings  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  shopman  wrapped  up  the  ring  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  put  it — very  carelessly,  Tim  thought — 
into  a  drawer,  and  produced  a  ticket. 

"  What  name  ?['  he  asked  curtly. 

Tim  thought  a  moment,  and  regaining  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  replied — 

"  Rawley  Todd/' 

The  shopman  threw  some  sand  over  the  wet  ticket, 
and  handed  Tim  the  money. 

"  Now,''  the  ingenious  Tim  said  to  himself,  "  if 
it  ever  should  reach  Spink's  ears  he'll  think  it's  old 
Rawley  !" 

With  which  generous  reflection  he  returned  to 
the  hotel  where  he  had  dined,  to  bespeak  a  bed. 

The  landlord  said  "  Yes,  he  could  have  one  ;  but 
would  he  please  pay  beforehand  ?" 

"  Rather  unusual  that,  I  think  ?"  Tim  said, 
regaining  in  some  degree  his  royal  bearing. 

"  Not  at  race  times  with  gents  as  had  no 
luggage,"  the  landlord  quietly  observed.  "  Take  it 
or  leave  it,  only  make  up  your  mind." 

So  Mr.  Tim,  with  a  good  deal  of  displeasure, 
elected  to  take  it ;  and  tired  out  with  the  harass  of 
the  day,  soon  retired  to  rest. 

As   he  lay   in  his  little   chamber — for  the  bed- 
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rooms  having  been  constructed  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  space  there  was  none  to  spare — his 
thoughts  recurred  to  his  losses^  and  naturally  to  the 
hotel  from  which  his  portmanteau  had  been  pur- 
loined by  some  ingenious  knave,  evidently  on  the 
look  out  for  small  plunder. 

At  this  time  of  the  evening,  and  opposite  the 
room  No.  10  which  Tim  Avas  to  have  occupied,  was 
a  drawing-room  set  apart  for  private  parties  ;  and 
seated  over  the  wine  and  dessert,  which  had  followed 
an  admirably  served  dinner,  were  a  lady  of  a  dark 
and  foreign  style  of  beauty,  and  two  gentlemen. 

The  one  opposite  to  her  had  the  white  hair  and 
dark  moustache  we  are  familiar  with,  and  on  her 
right  a  handsome,  though  wasted  and  somewhat 
simple-looking  young  man,  of  five-and-twenty. 

He  was  evidently  attracted  by  the  handsome 
woman  at  his  side,  and,  while  drinking  freely,  did 
not  disguise  the  admiration  he  appeared  to  feel.  As 
the  evening  wore  on  the  two  gentlemen  engaged  in 
some  game  of  cards — ecarte,  perhaps — in  which  two 
only  could  play — for  the  lady  looked  on  merely,  or 
glanced  over  a  book. 

She  had  seated  herself  a  little  behind  the  younger 
man,  and  after  each  deal  her  eves  met  those  of  the 
gentleman  with  the  white  hair,  and  probably  some 
sign  previously  concerted  passed  between  them,  as 
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the  fortune  of  play  seemed  to  be  strangely  on  his 
side.  He  had  just  achieved  another  success  as  Tim 
in  his  little  uncomfortable  bed  afar  off  woke  up,  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  to  think  bitterly  of  his 
losses  of  the  day. 

"  My  eye  V  cried  the  lad,  turning  round  in  his 
bed,  "  what  a  set  of  rogues  and  thieves  there  are  in 
the  world,  to  be  sure  !" 


CHAPTER    IV. 


A    SURPRISE. 


S  there  is  no  dignity  more  impressive  than 
the  simplicity  of  manner  and  unconscious 
grandeur  of  eminently  wise  and  good 
men,  so  there  is  hardly  anything  more  ludicrous 
than  the  assumption  of  importance  of  essentially 
foolish  and  little  ones.  I  doubt  much  whether  it  is 
simply  possible  to  feel  a  sincere  friendship  for  a 
fussy  person.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  doing  him  a 
good  turn.  He  never  asks  a  favour — he  claims  a 
right.  He  accepts  your  kindest  offices  as  his  privi- 
lege, and  treats  your  refusal  of  his  slightest  wish  as 
an  unpardonable  offence  or  irreparable  injuiy.  He 
rarely  makes  a  particular  figure  in  the  world,  and 
he  is  not  popular.  His  best  wishers  are  glad  to  get 
rid  of  his  presence,  and  his  acquaintances  laugh  at 
him.  He  proposes  to  Miss  Brown,  who  declares 
she  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ! — and  he  is  igno- 
miniously  dismissed. 

Does  he   attempt  his  own  life  in  consequence  ? 
Does  he  even  grieve  ?     Not  he.     He  feels  piqued. 
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perhaps,  at  Mary  Aniie^s  assurance  ;  plays  a  game 
of  billiards  or  rubber  of  whist — ia  which  he  points 
out  their  errors  to  the  other  players — and  proposes 
to  Miss  Smith. 

He  is  not  more  than  five  feet  six  or  seven  ;  but 
he  strides  with  the  swing  and  the  swagger  of  six 
feet  two.  If  Miss  Smith  is  weak,  or  has  no  time 
to  lose,  she  may  accept  him,  and  learns  in  due 
course  the  meaning  of  Q  Tvpavvog,  when  translated 
into  domestic  English. 

But  is  the  Fussy  Man  aware  of  all  this  ?  Not 
in  the  least.  He  never  hears  of  the  nickname  by 
which  he  is  known  among  his  acquaintances,  or  he 
thinks  it  applies  to  some  one  else.  When  he  speaks 
in  the  vestry  or  the  town-council,  he  does  so  with 
an  air  of  superiority  which  imposes  on  not  a  few  of 
his  hearers.  His  naturally  good  temper — for  the 
man  who  has  unbounded  faith  in  himself  is,  of 
necessity,  not  an  ill-tempered  person — keeps  him 
in  health  and  spirits.  He  is  impervious  to  shame 
and  unconscious  of  failure.  He  is  noisy  and  asser- 
tive, believing,  quite  honestly,  that  everything  he 
does  becomes  him.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
and  is  the  little  god  of  his  own  idolatry ;  and 
whether  others  regard  him  as  the  golden  figure  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  the  clumsy  fetish  of  a  savage, 
he  is  always  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
image  he  has  himself  set  up. 
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I  have  met  many  Fussy  Men,  and  I  have  envied 
them  exceedingly.  Have  we  not  seen  the  Fussy 
Man  carry  off  the  honours,  when  his  more  sensitive 
superior  has  been  overlooked  ?  Have  we  not  heard 
him  advance  the  most  outrageous  arguments  and 
theories,  and  carry  his  point  by  the  sheer  force  of 
Fussiness?  Has  he  not  broken  down  in  a  speech 
or  a  song  in  a  manner  that  would  cover  another 
with  hopeless  confusion  and  bewilderment,  and  look 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  ?  I  have  watched  him 
on  the  ice,  before  a  derisive  multitude,  performing 
evolutions  on  the  '^  inner  edge^'  to  his  own  intense 
satisfaction,  or  bowled  the  first  ball  in  a  cricket- 
match,  and  return  to  the  tent  flourishing  his  bat, 
and  saying  cheerfully,  "  She  broke  in/^ 

This  imperturbable  self-complacency,  this  total 
abnegation  of  failure  and  recognition  of  our  own 
importance,  is  an  enviable  lot ;  and  if  my  time  could 
be  recommenced,  and  I  might  have  a  voice  in  the 
formation  of  my  own  character,  I  would  entreat  the 
gods  to  make  me  a  Fussy  Man. 

Mr.  Tim  Worsdale  had  the  elements  of  perfection 
in  this  respect.  He  had  occasionally,  it  must  be 
admitted,  indicated  a  sense  of  defeat  or  error;  but 
then  he  was  still  young,  and  his  character  not  fully 
developed.  So,  true  to  the  temperament  of  the 
class  of  which  he  was  a  favourable  type,  he  soon 
came  to  consider  his  losses  of  the  previous  day  not 
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as  the  result  of  his  own  folly^  but  arising  from  the 
combinations  of  an  adverse  fate. 

"  Devil  take  the  scamps  V  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  leaned  back  on  the  hard  seat  of  a  third-class 
compartment,  on  his  journey  homewards.  "  This  is 
not  the  style  for  a  gentleman  to  travel  \" 

He  had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  of  book- 
ing to  the  station  at  which  he  knew  the  train 
generally  stopped,  some  few  miles  before  reaching 
Dalesford.  Arrived  here,  he  re-booked  for  a  first- 
class,  and  felt  he  was  once  more  in  the  position  he 
was  born  to  occupy. 

There  were  two  or  three  elderly  gentlemen  in  the 
carriage,  talking  earnestly,  and  in  a  subdued  voice. 
They  scarcely  noticed  Tim  as  he  stepped  in ;  and 
although  he  would,  with  characteristic  affability, 
have  joined  in  the  conversation,  they  were  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  subject  under  discussion  that  they 
ignored  his  presence.  However,  he  requested  the 
loan  of  a  newspaper  lying  on  the  knee  of  one  of  his 
fellow-passengers,  and  which  the  owner  handed  to 
him  with  a  hasty  gesture  of  impatience,  as  if 
annoyed  by  the  interruption. 

Tim  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  published  account 
of  the  previous  day^s  racing  at  Aintree,  and  was 
calculating  what  he  might  have  won  if  he  had  not 
been  defrauded  by  the  unprincipled  betting  men, 
when  his   attention  was   aroused  by  the   strangely 
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apposite  remark  from  one  of  the  strangers  in  the 
carriage — 

"  Worsdale^s  losses  will  be  serious,  I  should 
think  ?" 

The  observation  came  so  immediately  on  his  own 
thoughts  that  it  seemed  for  a  moment  it  must 
apply  to  hioQj  and  that  his  adventures  had  already 
become  a  subject  of  public  notoriety. 

"He  was  the  largest  shareholder,  and  had  a 
heavy  balance  lying  there,  I  am  told/'  said  another 
of  the  party. 

"  Oh  !  a  mere  flea-bite  to  him/'  remarked  a  third. 
''  He  can  stand  it  well  enough.  It''s  the  little 
people  that  will  feel  it." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  bat  these  things  shake  a  man,''  said 
the  one  who  had  spoken  first. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  Tim 
anxiously  awaited  the  next  observation. 

"  Is  it  known  "when  he  went  away  ?"  one  of  them 
at  length  inquired. 

"  Supposed  to  be  the  night  before  last,"  another 
answered.  "  Said  he  was  going  to  the  Talbot,  as 
usual,  and  left  home,  taking  only  a  bag  with  him — 
and  he  hasn't  been  heard  of  since." 

^'  A  bag,  eh  ?  Money,  do  you  think  ?"  the  first 
speaker  asked. 

"  Scarcely  that,  I  should  think/'  was  the  reply ; 
"  depend  on  it,  it   has  been  planned  a  long  time. 
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Sharp  fellow  to  have  hoodwinked  ^em  all^  as  he 
did  r 

The  train  was  just  entering  Dalesford  station 
when  Tim,  about  to  return  the  newspaper  he  had 
borrowed,  saw  at  the  head  of  a  column  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  his  notice,  '^  Special  Edition. — 
Failure  of  the  Dalesford  Joint-Stock  Bank/' 

"  What !  Failure  !  Dalesford  Bank  V  he  said, 
almost  aloud;  "  why,  that's  the  governor's  bank  ! 
By  Jove !  here's  a  wind  up  of  a  windy  day  !" 

With  which  nautical  and  jocular  recognition  of 
his  father's  losses,  Mr.  Tim  Worsdale  returned  the 
newspaper  to  its  owner,  and  stepped  out  jauntily  on 
the  platform. 

But  it  did  not  require  a  special  edition  to  inform 
the  most  superficial  observer  that  something  uncom- 
mon had  stirred  the  town  of  Dalesford,  and  wrought 
it  to  an  unusual  state  of  excitement. 

Knots  of  business  men  in  twos  and  threes  stood 
at  the  corners  of  streets,  or  assembled  on  warehouse 
steps;  many  with  anxious,  and  all  with  interested 
faces,  discussing  the  intelligence,  which  had  come 
like  a  thunderbolt  among  them. 

Tim  thought,  "  as  he  was  going  that  way,"  he 
would  drop  into  the  Talbot  and  take  a  bitter ; 
but  the  room  was  so  full  of  men  conversing  in  an 
excited  manner  that  he  had  to  wait  some  time  be- 
fore the  waiter  heard  his  order  or  could  serve  him. 
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"  He  is  a  d d  wastrel  ! — and  if  I  had  him 

here  Vd — I'd^^ — and  the  speaker  brought  down  his 
large  clenched  hand  with  a  thump  on  the  table — 
"  rd  smash  him  V 

"  Eh  !  but/^  said  another^  one  of  the  least  excited 
of  the  company  present,  "they  mun  all  ha^  been 
varry  soft,  thou  knows,  to  let  him  suck  ''em  in  like 
that !  Eh  dear  !  eh  dear !  Why,  what  was  o^d 
Batley  about  ?  And  Matthy  Worsdale  ?  He^s  sharp 
enow  at  times  when  there^s  a  bargain  to  be 
made  \" 

"  It'll  go  nigh  to  break  Matthy,  I  should  fear,'' 
the  landlord  suggested. 

"  Break  Matthy  Worsdale  !  Not  it !"  the  other 
one  said.      "  He's  not  so  easy  broke  as  all  that !" 

Thinking  he  had  heard  quite  enough  for  the 
present,  Tim  moved  leisurely  homewards,  stopping 
on  his  way  at  a  confectioner's  shop,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  few  tarts,  and  asked  the  young  lady 
behind  the  counter  if  she  had  forgotten  her  early 
love? 

The  young  lady  requesting  him  to  go  along  with 
his  nonsense,  Tim  continued  his  joiu'ney  home- 
wards. 

He  found  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  as  he 
candidly  expressed  it,  "  deucedly  unpleasant."  Miss 
Skimple  was  very  pre-occupied,  and  more  stately 
than   ever ;    Dolly   was    silent  and    grave ;  Prissy 
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seemed  capricious  and  petulant ;  and  little  Phil  had 
a  scared  look  on  his  face,  and  walked  on  tiptoe 
through  the  house  as  if  some  one  were  ill.  Tim 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  tell  Dolly  of 
the  loss  of  his  portmanteau,  fabricating  a  not  im- 
probable story  of  having  lost  it  on  the  Manchester 
railway  platform,  and  concluded  with  a  request  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  But  to  his  astonishment  the 
girl  met  him  in  another  spirit  than  that  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed,  and  exclaimed,  with 
unusual  irritation — 

"  Good  gracious,  Tim !  Are  you  not  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  your  own  portmanteau  ?^' 

Mr.  Worsdale  returned  punctually  for  the  dinner 
hour.  He  scarcely  spoke  to  any  one,  and  cut  Tim 
off  short  with  a  gloomy  nod,  though  he  hadn^t 
seen  his  eldest  son  for  half  a  year.  But,  except 
being  extremely  silent  and  appearing  absorbed,  he 
betrayed  no  unusual  annoyance  or  disturbance  of 
mind.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  a  certain  kind 
of  rich  gravy  soup,  and  Dolly  had  been  extremely 
busy  that  morning  preparing  it.  Mr.  Worsdale 
helped  himself  plentifully,  apparently  quite  forgetful 
of  any  one  else,  and  ate  his  dinner  in  silence ;  but 
Dolly  kept  up  the  conversation  in  a  low  tone,  and 
the  tureen  was  removed  without  his  discovering 
what  had  occurred.  The  summer  evening  was  fine 
and  bright,  and  Prissy  and  her  governess  walked  in 
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the  garden,  leaving  Dolly  alone  with  her  father. 
Dolly  had  quietly  wheeled  her  father's  easy  chair  to 
the  window,  and  placed  a  plate  of  his  favourite 
fruit  on  a  small  table  beside  him,  and  w-hen  the 
others  had  left  the  room  sat  on  a  little  stool  at  his 
feet. 

I  think  he  guessed  what  was  passing  in  her 
inind,  and  knew  the  unobtrusive  but  intense  love 
that  lay  in  her  gentle  heart,  like  a  tender,  anxious, 
little  bird  brooding  in  its  silent  nest ;  for,  as  her 
little  hand  lay  in  her  womanly  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion on  her  father's  knee,  the  old  man  patted  it 
kindly,  and  said  in  a  low  but  a  firm  voice — 

"  Heavy  losses,  Dolly,  my  dear ;  but,  please  God, 
we  shall  get  over  them."" 

The  evening's  post  brought  two  letters — one  with 
the  Manchester  post-mark  for  Mr.  Worsdale,  the 
other  was  a  local  letter,  and  addressed  to  Dolly. 

Matthew  Worsdale  read  his  letter — a  long  one 
it  seemed  to  be — deliberately,  as  was  his  custom, 
and  his  brows  knit  and  his  under  lip  protruded, 
before  he  turned  over  the  first  page.  When  he  had 
finished  he  glanced  back  here  and  there,  and  sat 
silent  some  little  time  ;  at  last  he  said — 

"  Send  your  brother  Tim  to  me,  will  you  ?" 

But  Dolly  was  not  there  ;  she  had  opened  her 
letter,  and,  reading  a  few  lines,  flushed  crimson, 
and  then  had  hurriedly,  though   silently,  left  the 
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room.  Hastening  to  her  own  chamber,  and  locking 
the  door,  she  read  over  and  over  again  these  lines, 
in  a  handwriting  either  quite  strange  or  effectually 
disguised  : — 

"  An  unknown  friend  begs  to  return  to  Miss 
Worsdale  the  flowers  she  left  on  the  seat  in  the 
park  the  evening  before  last.  The  next  time  she 
favours  her  father^s  servant  with  a  clandestine  in- 
terview it  will  be  as  well  to  take  some  precaution  of 
not  being  seen  or  heard. ^^ 

Indignation,  surprise,  and  confusion  beset  her  so 
strongly  that  for  some  time  she  sat  forgetful  of 
everything  but  the  letter  before  her;  and  the 
evening  was  wearing  away  into  the  rich  mellow 
light  that  precedes  sundown  as  she  still  sat,  uncon- 
scious how  the  time  was  passing.  At  last  a  tapping 
at  the  door,  repeated  more  than  once,  recalled  her 
to  herself,  and  hastily  locking  up  the  anonymous 
letter,  she  learnt  from  the  servant  at  the  door  that 
her  father  wished  to  see  her. 

Poor  Dolly  felt  embarrassed,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  and  was  nervously  apprehensive  as  she  hastened 
downstairs.  Her  father  was  slowly  pacing  the 
room,  with  Jhe  letter  from  Manchester  in  his 
hand. 

"  A  letter,''   he  said,  shortly,  ''  from  Mr.  Spink, 
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relating  to  your  brotlier.  Most  unsatisfactory — 
most  unsatisfactory/^ 

Dolly  paused  ;  but  Mr.  Worsdale  saying  no  more, 
she  ventured  to  observe — 

"  You  sent  for  me,  father  ?" 

"  Oh  yes — yes/^  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  im- 
patience ;  ''  there^s  that   Mr.  ,  Mr.  _,  dear 

me,  what^s  his  name — Palethorpe,  has  called — 
wants  to  see  me,  he  says.  Just  see  what  he  wants, 
will  you?  He  is  in  the  breakfast-room.  I  am  in 
no  mood  to  be  twaddled  to,  to-night.^-' 

When  Dolly  opened  the  breakfast-room  door 
the  Reverend  Ernest  was  standing  with  his  back 
towards  it,  and  seemed  so  absorbed  in  thought  that 
it  was  not  until  Dolly  said — 

"  Oh,  good  evening,  my  father  is  not  well, 
and— ^^ 

And  there  she  broke  off,  for  at  the  moment  the 
Reverend  Ernest,  expecting  Mr.  Worsdale  ap- 
parently, and  startled  by  Dolly's  voice,  turned  sud- 
denly round,  and  looked  such  a  picture  of  nervous 
excitement  and  embarrassment,  that  Dolly  said — 

''  Are  you  not  well,  Mr.  Palethorpe  ?'' 

The  curate  gasped  and  muttered  something 
about  "  quite — thanks — Mr.  Worsdale — must  see 
him — important,^'  in  so  broken  and  excited  a 
manner  that  Dolly's  thoughts  not  unnaturally 
recurring  to  the  failure  of  the  Bank,  believed  his 
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communication  must  have  some  reference  to  it,  and 
merely  saying — 

"  I  will  tell  father/^  left  the  room  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Worsdale  grumbled  a  good  deal,  and,  with 
the  foul-weather  signals  conspicuously  hoisted, 
walked  with  his  heavy  and  regular  footfall  to  the 
room,  where  the  young  curate  was  awaiting  him. 

Dolly  left  to  herself  again  soon  forgot  the 
Reverend  Ernest  and  her  father  too,  for  her 
thoughts  would  return  to  the  mysterious  letter 
enclosing  the  faded  flowers,  until  she  was  startled 
by  the  violent  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  heard  her 
father  asking  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone  for 
Martin. 

Dolly,  as  was  her  habit,  immediately  hastened  to 
the  room,  saying — 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?      Can  I  do  anything  ?'' 
Mr.  Worsdale  was    standing  in  the   doorway   of 
the  room  ;   he  paused  for  a  few  moments,  then  he 
said  quite  calmly,  and  under  his  breath — 

"  No ;  you  can^t.  Send  Tim.  God  bless  me ! 
God  bless  me  V 

Mr.  Tim  was  strolling  easily  in  the  garden, 
having  just  joined  his  sister  Prissy  and  her 
governess  there,  and  received  the  summons  to 
attend  his  father  with  some  indication  of  nervous 
apprehension ;    he    appeared   disposed    to    delay    a 
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little,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  but  Dolly 
entreated  him  so  earnestly  to  lose  no  time  that, 
assuming  a  cheerful  air  he  was  far  from  feeling,  he 
sauntered  into  the  room.  Before  he  had  time  to 
exchange  salutations  with  the  Reverend  Ernest, 
who,  indeed,  kept  his  face  averted,  his  father  said 
sharply — 

'^  Go  directly  to  Boothroyd^s — you  know  where 
he  lives — Mrs.  Marsden's — and  tell  him '' 

"  I  don^t  quite  know  the  house,  I  think,^'  Tim 
observed. 

^'  Find  it.  Go  and  tell  him  I  desire  to  see 
him  at  once,^'  Mr.  Worsdale  said  decisively. 

"  If  he  shouldn^t  be  at  home  V^^  Tim  sub- 
mitted. 

•^Don^t  lose  time,  if  you  please,^''  his  father 
replied  ;  and  there  was  that  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  request  that  meant  so  much,  that  Tim  at 
once  turned  to  the  door. 

"  Stop,^^  his  father  said,  in  the  same  hard 
and  decided  manner.  "  Can  you  read  as  you 
walk  T' 

"  Well — I — I "  Tim  hesitated. 

"  Take  the  first  opportunity  you  have  of  reading 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Spink.  I  require  an  explanation 
of  some  portions  of  it  •/'  and  Mr.  Worsdale  placed 
in  Tim^s  hands  the  letter  he  had  that  evening 
received. 
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And  so  while  Tim  was  making  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Joe  Boothroyd's  house,  while  Mr.  Worsdale 
was  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  little  room,  saying 
nothing  and  thinking  deeply,  the  Reverend  Ernest 
Palethorpe  meantime  sitting  pale  and  agitated,  and 
Dolly  in  her  own  room  wondering  what  the 
mysterious  conference  between  them  could  be,  Miss 
Skimple  and  Prissy  resumed  the  confidential  con- 
versation, which  Mr.  Tim^s  presence  had  temporarily 
disturbed.  They  were  seated  in  an  arbour,  and  the 
governess  was  saying,  more  as  if  to  herself  than 
to  her  companion — 

"  I  was  younger  then,  and  I  knew  but  little  of 
the  world ;  I  suppose  I  was — well — yes — much 
younger.  He  was  the  sort  of  person  young  girls  do 
admire  :  the  portrait  you  saw,  my  dear,  docs  not  do 
him  justice — as  far  as  his  looks  were  concerned  I 
mean.  He  was  very  handsome  and — and — agree- 
able, and  I  believed  him  to  be  the  true  gentleman 
he  appeared  to  be.  It  shows,  my  dear,  how  easily 
we  may  be  deceived  if  we  trust  to  personal  beauty. 
Looking  at  these  features,'^  and  the  sentimental  old 
lady  produced  the  little  portrait  Priscilla  had  already 
seen,  "  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  deceit — 
and — yes,  deception  too  of  the  most  sordid  kind. 
Well — well — some  years  ago,"^  she  continued  to 
speak  in  a  fragmentary  way  as  if  uttering  her 
thoughts  as  they  arose,  ''  I  couldn^t  have  borne  to 
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think  of  all  this,   but    as   we   get    older  Tve    grow 
wiser,  and  more  patient — more  patient  Z-* 

The  poor  soul  sat  looking  wistfully  at  the 
miniature,  and  was  silent  so  long  that  Prissy- 
said — 

^'  Oh,  Miss  Skimple,  dear  !  do  go  on,  please  !" 
The  governess  put  the  little  picture  tenderly 
away,  as  years  ago  she  had  hidden  her  love  for  the 
worthless  original  in  her  girl's  heart,  and  wiping 
each  of  her  eyes  deliberately,  resumed  without  any 
further  emotion — 

"  We  were  to  have  been  married.  He  had  im- 
mediate necessity  for  some  few  hundreds  to  invest 
in  a — a — mining  company,  he  said,  and  with  his 
connexions  in  the  army,  and  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  a  most  desirable  speculation — and  I, 
only  too  glad  to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  future 
husband,  placed  my  savings  at  his  service.  From 
that  hour  I  have  never  seen  him.'' 

-'  What  a  shameful  thing  !"  Prissy  exclaimed. 
"  There  was  something  else,"  Miss  Skimple  said, 
and  breathed  hard  as  she  did  so. 

"  What  was  it  ?"  Prissy  asked  earnestly. 
"  I  learnt   he  had    a    wife   already,   my    dear," 
Miss  Skimple  said  in  a  low,  subdued  voice,  but  with 
colour  heightened,  tapping  her  foot  on  the  ground, 
and  looking  before  her  as  into  some  far  distance. 
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After  a  pause  of  some  little  time,  Prissy  said — 

"  What  else,  dear  ?" 

"  Nothing/^  Miss  Skimple  replied.  "  Let  us  go 
in.  You  know  my  story.  The  day  is  drawing 
in.'^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

FOUL    WEATHER    SIGNALS. 

HIS  is  not  the  thing,  you  know/"*  Mr.  Tim 
Worsdale  said  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance 
to  himself,  as  he  proceeded  sullenly  to 
obey  his  father's  injunction.  "  When  a  man  comes 
to  visit  his  family  he  ought  not  to  be  sent  on 
errands,,  you  know.'' 

Meeting  an  operative,  whom  he  recognised  as  a 
mill-hand  of  his  father's,  and  learning  that  Joe 
Boothroyd  was  then  at  the  mill,  he  sauntered 
pleasantly  along,  chirruping  with  his  lips  and  teeth, 
and  accosting  such  of  the  mill-girls  as  he  met, 
whose  smart  appearance  or  bright  looks  attracted 
his  attention,  with  such  jocular  salutation  as  "  Aye, 
aye,  there  !"  or,  ^'  I'm  looking  at  you  !"  as  became 
one  of  the  upper  classes  in  Dalesford,  who  had 
seen  life  in  Manchester.  Inquiring  at  the  little 
lodge,  he  was  directed  by  Mrs.  Lockwood  to  a  shed, 
marked  No.  4,  in  which  was  stored  a  large  and 
varied  mass  of  woollen  and  cotton  refuse,  and 
which  the  foreman  was  carefully  examining. 
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On  learning:  Tim^s  errand,  Joe  at  once  proposed 
to  accompany  him  to  Worsdale  House;  and  with 
the  request  that  he  would  wait  for  a  few  minutes 
while  he  secured  the  doors  of  some  other  buildings, 
left  him  alone  in  the  shed. 

The  evening  being  quite  light,  Mr.  Tim  filled 
and  lighted  his  meerschaum  pipe,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Spink,  which  his 
father  had  placed  in  his  hands. 

He  was  not  particularly  well  pleased  with  its 
contents,  and  he  sucked  hard  at  his  pipe  while  he 
perused  it.  The  letter  was,  in  truth,  one  of  com- 
plaint against  himself,  however  carefully  worded — 
with  a  view,  perhaps,  to  save  pain  to  his  father ; 
but  it  pointed  out  his  own  lack  of  assiduity  and 
attention,  and  the  valuable  time  he  was  wasting, 
and  urged  Mr.  Worsdale  to  speak  seriously  to  his 
son  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Tim  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  and  putting  it  down,  said 
aloud — 

''  What  a  beastly  shame  !  I  never  thought  old 
Spink  would  have  sneaked  like  that !" 

With  that  he  turned  into  the  yard  to  await  Joe 
Boothroyd's  return.  He  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards a  few  times,  and  feeling  ill  at  ease  at  the 
contents  of  the  letter  he  had  just  read,  took  out  a 
cigar  and  prepared  to  light  it. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Tim/^  said  Joe  Booth- 
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royd,  advancing   as   he   spoke ;    ^'  but   no   smoking 
near  the  mill^  if  you  please/' 

"  Rubbishy  man/'  Tim  replied^  and  took  a  pre- 
liminary puff. 

"  I  say  no  smoking  near  the  mill^  if  you  please. 
It's  against  Mr.  Worsdale's  orders/'  Joe  replied, 
locking  the  door  of  the  shed.  "  You'll  excuse  me/' 
he  continued,  seeing  the  young  man  was  disregard- 
ing his  request ;  "  but  if  you  don't  put  that  cigar 
out  at  once,  I  shall." 

Tim  stared  in  indignant  surprise  at  Joe  Booth- 
royd,  but  though  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  as  usual, 
his  manner  was  so  firm  and  resolute  that  the  lad 
deemed  it  better  not  to  persist. 

'^  Well,  we've  come  to  something  at  last  !"  he 
said,  ironically,  but  he  knocked  off  the  ash,  never- 
theless, on  which  Joe  carefully  placed  his  foot ; 
then  he  said  loftily,  addressing  Joe — 

"  I  am  not  going  your  way,  Boothroyd.  Good 
night  to  you." 

Joe  looked  after  the  swaggering  figure  of  the 
lad,  and  an  amused  expression  twinkled  in  his  eye 
and  lurked  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Then  he 
said  to  himself,  becoming  grave  as  he  did  so — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  young  ape  can  be  her 
brother  ?" 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  Worsdale  House 
the  sun  had  gone   down,  but  there  was   still   that 
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rich  light  lingering  in  the  sky  which  renders  so 
calm  and  lovely  a  summer  evening. 

He  heard  his  name  announced  by  the  servant, 
and  Mr.  Worsdale^s  reply  in  his  own  firm  voice — 

"Light  the  gas,  and  tell  Mr.  Boothroyd  to 
come  in."^ 

He  also  heard  another  voice  which  he  did  not 
recognise,  saying — 

"  I  think  now,  Mr.  Worsdale,  my  presence  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  Til  leave  you.^^ 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  remain  where  you  are  a  few 
minutes  longer,''''  Mr.  Worsdale  answei'ed,  and  then 
said  loudly,  "  Come  in,  Mr.  Boothroyd,  if  you 
please. ^^ 

On  entering  the  room  Joe  saw  Mr.  Worsdale 
standing  before  the  fireplace,  looking  steadily  at 
him,  and  the  Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe  seated  on 
a  low  chair,  and  nursing  his  knee. 

"  Close  that  door,  if  you  please,''^  Mr.  Worsdale 
said ;  and  then  without  any  further  pause,  con- 
tinued, "  Mr.  Boothroyd,  how  long  have  you 
been  in  clandestine  correspondence  with  my 
daughter  ?^^ 

"  Mr.  Worsdale,^^  Joe  replied  respectfully,  though 
he  reddened  a  little,  "  I  have  had  no  clandestine 
correspondence  with  your  daughter,  but  I  met  her 
for  the  first  and  only  time — and  that  accidentally — 
two  nights  since.^^ 
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^'Oh!  Mr.  Boothroyd,  Mr.  Boothroyd/'  the 
Reverend  Ernest  said,  raising  hia  hands  in  a  depre- 
cating manner,  ''  you  must  not  tell  us  that, 
please.  The  conversation  that  I  heard — I  mean 
that  we  have  been  informed  took  place " 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  be  silent,  Mr.  Palethorpe,^' 
Matthew  Worsdale  said,  turning  sharply  round  on 
the  curate.  ^'  As  master  of  this  house  and  this 
man^s  employer,  I  consider  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
him  what  questions  I  choose  on  this  matter;  but 
he  is  not  here  to  be  baited,  and  I  expect  you  to 
be  silent.^' 

The  Reverend  Ernest  smiled  his  customary  sickly 
smile,  and  nursed  his  knee  as  usual. 

"  I  am  perfectly  ready,  sir,  and  willing,"  Joe 
Boothroyd  went  on  to  say,  "  to  answer  every 
question  you  may  think  proper  to  put  to  me.  You 
are  but  anticipating  my  own  intention  of  informing 
you.  I  should  have  done  so  before  this,  but  for 
the  anxiety  and  trouble  which  I  know  must  have 
come  upon  you." 

"  Whatever  my  trouble  and  anxiety  may  be," 
Mr.  Worsdale  answered,  looking  sternly  at  Joe,  "  I 
daresay  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  it.  I  do  not  ask, 
nor  do  I  require,  sympathy  from  you  or  any  one, 
but  your  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  circum- 
stances, and  I  suspect  some  mental  reservation  in 
your   assertion.      It  is  not  likely,  it  is  almost  im- 
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possible^  that  a  young  girl  of  my  daughter's  age_,  so 
carefully  educated,  and_,  more  than  that,  habitually 
so  prudent  as  I  believe  her  to  have  been,  could 
have  found  herself  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a 
place,  listening  to  the  professions  of  her  father^s 
servant — I  say  servant,  sir — unless  some  means  had 
previously  been  adopted  by  that  man  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  her  and  to  prey  on  her  ignorance  of 
the  world  for  his  own  purpose ;  and  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Boothroyd,  the  action  was  not  that  of  an  honest 
man,  and  the  attempt  to  conceal  it  by  so  trans- 
parent a  falsehood,  base  and  contemptible/'' 

As  Mr.  Worsdale  said  this,  he  never  ceased 
looking  sternly  at  Joe,  nor  did  Joe  fail  as  sturdily 
to  return  the  old  man^s  look. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  struggle  with  himself  when 
jNIr.  Worsdale  referred  to  his  honour  and  truth,  for 
his  face  flushed  and  he  bit  his  lip,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  seconds — as  a  man  does  who  strives 
to  repress  a  strong  passion.  Then  he  said,  under 
his  voice,  and  speaking  with  some  difficulty — 

'^  Mr.  Worsdale,  you  are  her  father,  and  such 
harsh  and  unjust  words  may  pass  unchallenged. 
Perhaps  one  day  you  may  learn  to  know  me  better — 
perhaps  by  this  time  you  ought  to  have  known  me 
better ;  surely  my  past  conduct  gives  me  some 
claim,  however  small,  to  your  patience  and  for- 
bearance.^' 
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''As  to  your  past  conduct^,  Boothroyd/^  Mr. 
Worsdale  replied  sternly,  as  before,  "  I  find  no 
fault  with  that.  I  tell  you,  in  the  position  you  have 
held  with  me  it  has  been  simj)ly  above  reproach ; 
and  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  it 
was  that  consideration  alone  that  induced  me 
to  overlook  the  unworthy  means  you  took  to 
obtain  it/^ 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"*'   Joe  asked  bluntly. 

"As  the  time  has  come,  Boothroyd,^^  Mr.  Wors- 
dale replied,  "  when  longer  silence  can  be  of  no 
service  to  either  of  us,  I  tell  you  that  the  artifice 
you  successfully  employed  has  been  known  to  me 
for  some  time.  Your  duplicity,  ingenious  as  it  was, 
and  which  I  utterly  despised,  I  overlooked  in  con- 
sideration of  your  value  as  a  servant,  and  the  error 
I  committed  in  doing  so  has  indeed  come  home 
to  me  V^ 

The  Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe  changed  his 
position,  and  looked  up,  intensely  interested  as  Joe 
said — 

"  I  don^t  know  what  you  mean,  sir/^ 

"  I  mean  this,  Mr.  Boothroyd,^^  Matthew  said, 
emphasising  his  words  with  his  right  forefinger  in 
the  palm  of  his  other  hand.  "  I  mean  this — that 
the  ingeniously  fabricated  letter  purporting  to 
come  from  the  son  of  my  late  partner,  was,  I  am 
informed,   really   a  forgery ;    that    no   such   letter 
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ever  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Sherwiu ;  aud 
now  I  curse  my  weakness — my  weakness^  sir,  as  I 
well  may  do — that  induced  me  to  condone  such 
treachery  from  the  interest  I  felt  in  a  man  so 
unworthy  of  "my  indulgence/^ 

Apparently  in  sheer  amazement  at  this  new 
charge,  Joe  advanced  a  step,  and  leaning  over  the 
table  said,  looking  intently  at  Mr.  "VVorsdale — 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  Forgery  ?  Mr.  Sherwin  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Worsdale  P"*"* 

"This  is  wasting  time,  Boothroyd,^'  Matthew 
drily  said.  "  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  I 
mean." 

"  I  tell  you  again  I  do  not,  Mr.  Worsdale,"  Joe 
said  emphatically.  "  I  am  bewildered  by  your 
words.      Who  is  your  authority  ?'' 

"  Himself,''  Mr.  Worsdale  shortly  replied.  "  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  a  better.'" 

"Himself?  Himself?"  Joe  asked.  "When  did 
you  see  him  ?     Where  was  this  ?" 

"  It  is  useless  entering  into  the  matter  now, 
Boothroyd,"  Matthew  replied ;  "  I  decline  to 
answer  any  further  inquiries." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  you  alone  for  a  few 
minutes  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Worsdale  ?"  Joe 
asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  !"   the  other  answered. 
"Mr.   Worsdale/'    Joe   said,   after   a   moment's 
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reflection  and  very  quietly,  '^  I  have  been  made 
the  victim  of  some  gross  and  malignant  fabrication — 
I  don^t  know  why,  nor  do  I  know  by  whom  ; 
but  with  this  feeling  between  us  it  would  be  folly 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  you  could  longer 
desire  my  services,  or  that  I  could  render  them 
with  the  hopeful  spirit  as  of  old.  I  have  but  one 
request  to  make  :  let  me  as  soon  as  may  be  leave 
this  place.  I  don''t  ask  to  do  so  to  your  incon- 
venience or  loss,  but  as  soon  as  possible  let  us  part 
— and  part  as  we  met — strangers,  if  you  please, 
but  not  in  anger.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  one  day 
learn  the  injustice  and  the  wrong  you  have  done 
me ;  and  for  my  part,  if  I  have  given  you  any 
cause  for  sorrow  or  offence  I  respectfully  ask  your 
pardon,  as  I  humbly  offer  mine.^' 

Mr.  Worsdale  darted  a  sharp  and  penetrating 
look  at  Joe,  full  of  suspicion  and  wrath,  as  he  said, 
in  a  louder  and  more  angry  tone  than  he  had 
hitherto  adopted — 

''  You,  Boothroyd  !  You  offer  forgiveness  to 
me  1  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  I  have  told 
you  the  plain  facts  ! — the  plain  facts  !  I  take  you 
at  your  word  !  You  had  better  go — at  once  !  to- 
night if  you  like — the  sooner  the  better ;  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  confidence  between  us.^^ 

Joe  Boothroyd  stood   a  moment  or  two^  looking 
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at  the  inflexible  and  angry  face  before  him^  and  then 
he  said  slowly — 

"  Mr.  Worsdale,  you  are  pleased  to  consider  my 
statement  as  false^  and  to  regard  me  as  a  scoundrel 
and — and  a  liar.  After  the  hard  words  that  have 
fallen  from  you,  and  which  I  honestly  believe  at 
another  time  you  would  not  have  uttered,  I  will 
say  no  more  than  this :  whatever  opinion  you  may 
entertain  of  me  or  of  my  conduct  I  must  submit 
to.  I  believe  the  day  will  come,  when  you  will  see 
with  your  own  calm  judgment,  and  not,  as  you  do 
now,  with  that  judgment  warped  by  anger,  and 
probably  also  by  malicious  slander;  but  in  the 
name  of  simple  justice,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
this  :  that  until  that  evening  your  daughter  never 
knew  of  the  love  I  had  so  long  felt  for  her ;  that 
she  had  never,  by  look  or  word,  given  me  the 
slightest  hope  that  what  I  dared  to  say  that  night 
would  havebeen  listened  to  with  anything  but  thesur- 
prise,and  perhaps  disdain,  which  a  man  in  my  position 
might  fairly  expect  in  return  for  his  presumption. 
But,  sir,  you  know — and  none  better — that  in  lives 
like  ours  positions  may  change;  that  in  the  world 
of  enterprise  and  labour,  at  least,  there  is  no  bar  to 
advancement ;  that  the  strength  of  the  hand  or  the 
resources  of  the  brain  can  cleave  or  find  a  path  ; 
and  so  with  integrity  of  purpose,  and   the  hope  to 
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deserve  the  love  and  trust  of  a  brave  and  noble 
girlj  I  will^  with  Heaven's  belp^  meet  you  again, 
not  as  master  and  servant,  but  as  man  and  man, 
and  ask  you  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  us  ? '' 

Joe  Boothroyd  paused  a  few  moments,  Mr. 
Worsdale  still  regarding  him  steadily,  but  saying 
nothing  ;  then  Joe  resumed — 

"  I  have  asked  you  for  an  interview  in  referenne 
to  the  person  you  mentioned.  What  I  had  to  say 
should  be  for  you  alone,  for  I  will  not  speak  before 
that  man'^  (pointing  to  the  Reverend  Ernest,  who 
moved  uneasily  in  his  seat  and  changed  the  knee 
he  was  nursing),  "  and  I  have  been  met  with  injus- 
tice and  reproach — and  injustice  and  reproach 
unmerited  make  some  men  proud.  AYhat  I  had 
to  say  I  will  leave  unsaid.  I  take  you  at  your 
word,  Matthew  Worsdale  !  and  to-night  shall  be 
the  last  that  I  meet  you  as  my  employer.  With 
deep  respect  for  your  integrity  and  courage,  under 
troubles  that  might  well  shake  the  strongest  among 
us,  and  with  the  fervent  love  of  an  honest  man  for 
the  gentlest  and  dearest  woman  in  the  world,  I  say 
good  night  ! — good  night !" 

Joe  had  spoken  this  without  raising  his  voice 
beyond  the  deep  earnest  tone  that  was  habitual  to 
him  when  moved  by  any  emotion,  and  the  interview 
might  have  been  one  of  a  simply  business  nature 
for  any  excitement  that  he  showed. 
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He  opened  the  outer  door  quietly,  and  closed  it 
as  gently  behind  him,  and  walked  softly  down  the 
garden  path.  He  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  window  of  the  room  where  he  thought  Dolly 
might  be  seated,  and_,  after  a  little  struggle  with 
himself,  turned  away. 

When  the  Reverend  Ernest  found  himself  alone 
again  with  Matthew,  the  hectic  flush  that  had  dwelt 
on  his  cheek  during  the  interview  faded  out,  and 
his  sickly  smile  returned  to  his  pallid  lips. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Worsdale,^^  he  ventured  to  ob- 
serve, "  that  your  rebuke,  so  promptly  administered, 
was  most  richly  deserved.  That  person^s  discom- 
fiture was  the  meet  punishment  of  his  strange 
presumption,  and  which ^' 

He  would  probably  have  continued  in  this  strain, 
but  Mr.  Worsdale,  .who  had  been  looking,  in  an 
absent  manner,  at  the  door,  by  which  Joe  had  left 
the  room,  turned  sharply  round  and  said — 

"  Mr.  Palethorpe,  I  cannot  tell  what  your  object 
may  have  been  in  this  matter,  but  you  see  the 
result.  Probably  it  would  have  been  a  fairer,  and 
more  manly  course,  not  to  have  suff'ercd  my  daughter 
and  this  man  to  have  conversed,  while  believing 
themselves  unseen  and  unheard.  You  Lave  come 
on  me  at  a  trying  moment,  sir.  What  that  man 
said  may  be  true  :  at  another  time  1  might  have 
acted  differently.      Of  course,  I  think  my  daughter's 
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thoughtlessness  highly  reprehensible^  and  I  strongly 
condemn  this  man''s  presumption  and  assurance. 
But  whatever  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  their  con- 
duct^ what  can  be  said  in  excuse  of  yours  ?  I  don^t 
know,  sir,  whether  you  consider  it  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  a  minister,  and  a  gentleman, 
to  play  the  degraded  part  of  a  listener  and  a  spy ; 
but,  as  for  my  own  part,  I  utterly  despise  an  eaves- 
dropper, perhaps  we  shall  be  consulting  our  mutual 
convenience  if  for  the  future  you  discontinue,  in 
your  character  of  private  friend,  any  further  visits 
to  my  house/^ 

Mr.  Worsdale  rang  the  bell,  and  neither  he  nor 
the  curate  spoke.  When  the  servant  appeared, 
Matthew  said — 

"  Show  Mr.  Palethorpe  the  door.  Good  night, 
sir.^^ 

In  that  bewildered  state  of  mind  that  frequently 
follows  a  great  surprise,  wherein  a  person  moves  and 
speaks  mechanically,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulse of  instinct  only,  or  to  long-established  habit 
in  word  and  action,  the  Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe 
seemed  to  be  after  the  last  words  of  Mr.  Worsdale. 
He  gazed  at  that  gentleman  in  a  vague  and  pur- 
poseless manner;  and  trembling  with  his  hands  as 
he  fumbled  with  his  hat,  let  it  fall  on  the  floor.  He 
seemed  unconscious  that  he  had  left  the  room,  and 
smiled  sweetly  on   the  servant  as  he  passed  from 
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the  liall-door_,  bowing  politely  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar. He  had  an  absurd  inclination  to  set  off  run- 
ning, and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  actually 
trot  some  little  distance,  before  he  became  aware 
that  he  was  accelerating  his  pace  in  a  manner  quite 
unusual  with  him. 

Of  all  the  words  that  had  been  spoken  during 
the  mterview  at  Worsdale  House,  the  parting  words 
of  Matthew  alone  seemed  fixed  on  his  memory,  and 
would  persist  in  returning  to  his  mind,  as  the 
flavour  of  an  indigestible  dish  clings  to  the  palate. 
The  settled  and  determined  look  of  Matthew,  as  he 
pronounced  the  unfortunate  curate's  dismissal, 
haunted  him. 

Now  and  then  he  thought,  as  he  walked  rapidly 
and  confusedly  home,  of  Joe  Boothroyd's  discom- 
fiture, and  the  angry  tones  and  glances  of  Mr. 
Worsdale  that  were  directed  towards  him  ;  and  he 
wondered  whether  Dolly  knew  of  the  disclosure,  and 
how  ohe  would  bear  it ;  and  then  her  father's 
sarcasms  on  his  own  conduct  in  the  affair  would 
recur  to  him  with  a  sensation  of  pain  and  annoy- 
ance ;  and  then  again  and  again  came  back  to  him 
the  injunction  to  the  servant  to  show  him,  the 
Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe,  the  door  1 — good-night, 
sir ! — till  he  began  to  wonder,  as  persons  sometimes 
do  who  morbidly  dwell  on  one  subject,  whether  it 
was  really  all  true  ;  and  whether  he  had  rot  mis- 
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understood  the  expression,  or  had  come  to  fancy  it  ? 
But  under  all  there  lay  the  conviction,  however 
reluctantly  admitted,  that  his  fate  at  Worsdale 
House  was  sealed — irrevocably  ;  and  that  the  gentle 
girl,  with  the  loving  eyes  and  musical  voice,  and 
whom,  in  his  own  way,  he  had  secretly  loved  and 
admired,  was  not  for  him. 

I  do  not  think  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
played  a  mean  or  dishonourable  part ;  his  soreness 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  failure  of  his  plan ;  and  though 
of  too  well-regulated  a  mind  to  indulge  in  romantic 
fancies,  or  to  give  way  to  superstitious  feelings,  the 
sultry  darkness  of  that  particular  July  night,  with 
the  heavy  leaden  clouds  blowing  slowly  up  from 
the  west,  seemed  strangely  like  the  funeral  pall  of 
his  hopes  and  aspirations. 

His  evening  repast  off  an  Abernethy  biscuit  and 
orange  marmalade,  with  a  cooling  draught  of  cold 
tea,  remained  untasted ;  and  he  sat  on  the  side  of 
his  bed,  swinging  his  feet  in  a  listless  manner,  as  he 
endeavoured  to  think  out  the  events  of  the  evening. 
At  last  he  said  aloud,  as  if  he  had  been  addressing 
another  person — 

"  Mr.  Worsdale^s  manner  was  quite  rude,  and 
most  uncalled  for ;  but  I  daresay  he  will  be  sorry 
for  it  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  offers  me  an 
apology — I  will  accept  it," 
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Matthew  Worsdale  had  sat  silently  a  few 
moments,  and  then  called  loudly  to  the  servant — 
"  Bring  me  the  brandy  and  some  cold  water /^ 
Dolly,  who  had  divined  that  some  unusual  cir- 
cumstance had  taken  place,  though  ignorant  of  its 
character,  took  the  little  tray  from  the  servant^  s 
hands,  and  brought  it  herself  to  the  room  where  her 
father  was  sitting.  She  was  startled  by  his  pale 
and  wrathful  face,  and  placing  the  tray  on  the 
table,  said  softly — 

"  Father,  dear  !  what  is  the  matter  ?      No   more 
trouble,  surely  ?" 

"  I  don^t  know  what  you  mean  by  trouble,  Dolly 
Worsdale,^^  her  father  said  sternly ;  "  but  if  you 
should  live  to  my  age,  to  have  your  confidence 
betrayed,  your  hopes  destroyed,  and  to  find 
treachery  where  you  had  a  right  to  expect  honour 
and  open  dealing,  then  you  will  know  if  it  is 
trouble  that  I  feel  now,  and  learn  the  weight 
of  it/^ 

He  spoke  this  so  bitterly  and  sternly,  that  Dolly 
sat  silently  looking  at  him  with  a  scared  expression, 
as  he  poured  out  and  drank  a  large  glassful  of  the 
liquor  before  him. 

"  Trouble  V  he  repeated,  with  a  short  and  hard 
laugh ;  ''  what  do  you  call  this,  Dolly  Worsdale  ? 
A  man,  whom  I  was  instrumental  in  placing  at  the 
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head  of  an  important  and  thriving  banking  esta- 
blishment, trifles  with  the  accounts^  and  peddles 
with  other  men^s  money,  and  then,  like  a  villain 
and  a  coward,  runs  away  with  all  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on .  My  eldest  son,  in  whom  I  ought  to  feel 
a  father''s  pride  and  hope,  is  returned  on  my  hands, 
like  a  ?hort  bale  of  damaged  goods — a  wastrel  and 
a  fool — and  the  man  whom  I  have  received, 
assisted,  and  promoted,  to  whom  I  attached  myself, 
and  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  abuses  my  trust  by 
seeking  to  secure  the  affection  of  my  own  daughter, 
whose  inexperience  of  the  world,  or  seclusion  of 
whose  home,  is  no  excuse  for  her  folly  and  deceit. 
This  is  trouble,  Dolly  Worsdale.  This  is  the  trouble 
that  ages  men,  whitening  their  hair  and  souring 
their  natures  ! — and  this  is  the  trouble  I  feel  now." 

"  Father  !  my  dear,  dear  father  V  Dolly  cried, 
creeping  to  his  side  and  trying  to  take  his  hand, 
"  don''t  speak  so  to  me  !  I  never  meant  to  deceive 
you,  father — never  ! — never  !  I  would  have  told 
you  all ;  but  do  not  speak  so  to  me,  dear  father ;  do 
not  speak  so !" 

And  then,  sobbing  and  crying,  the  girl  fell  on 
her  knees  by  his  side,  praying  him  to  forgive  her  if 
she  had  done  wrongly  in  listening  to  Joe  Booth- 
royd^s  words,  saying  she  was  his  own  lo^^ng 
daughter,  and  would  try,  indeed,  to  do  all  he 
wished. 
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The  old  man  sat  grimly  silent  a  while,  and  poor 
Dolly,  still  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking, 
stole  her  little  hand  into  his,  and  placed  it  on  her 
head,  sobbing  as  she  did  so — 

^^ Bless  me,  dear  father! — oh,  bless  me!  and  do 
not  leave  me  in  anger  this  wretched  night  \" 

Matthew  sat  still  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
he  said  abruptly — 

^^  It  is  getting  late ;  go  to  bed,  Dolly  :  say  your 
prayers  and  sleep,  if  you  can/^ 

And  then  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  where  Dolly 
lay,  crying,  on  the  floor. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE    BURSTING   OF    THE    CLOUD. 


°^  FTER    some  time   Dolly^s   passionate   grief 
subsided,  and  was  succeeded  bv  a  reaction 


of  strange  calm  and  repose,  that  enabled 
her  to  review  distinctly  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
few  days.  Her  thoughts  recurred  to  the  happy 
evening  that  had  resulted  in  such  misery  to  her- 
self, and  had  aroused  such  anger  in  her  father  ;  but 
sne  felt  no  shame  or  remorse  in  having  listened  to 
the  profession  of  love  from  Joe,  though  he  was  only 
a  better  kind  of  workman  in  her  father's  mill ;  and 
she  could  not  help  wondering  why  Matthew  should 
have  spoken  so  harshly  to  her  about  him.  AVith 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  Joe  Boothroyd's 
tender  regard  for  her  at  all  times,  and  his  manly, 
but  to  her,  always  respectful,  bearing,  her  true  wo- 
man's heart  was  touched  b}^  the  thought  of  the  sorrow 
she  knew  he  must  feel,  when  his  turn  should  come 
to  meet  and  bear  the  anger  of  her  father.  And 
then,  still  sitting  on  the  floor,  as  Matthew  had  left 
her,  and  laying  her  head  on  the  chair  he  had  quitted. 
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her  thoughts  wandered  to  the  anonymous  letter  she 
had  received  and  the  poor  withered  flowers,  and 
then  by  some  rapid  transition  of  thought — she 
didn^t  know  why — to  the  pale  and  agitated  face  of 
the  curate,  as  she  had  seen  him  that  evening  stand- 
ing where  she  now  sat ;  and  her  sex^s  quick  instinct 
at  once  found  the  connexion  between  him  and  the 
letter  that  had  so  disturbed  her. 

*'  I  know  now  who  did  it  V  she  said  hastily  and 
aloud.      "  It  was    that  wicked  Ernest  Palethorpe  V 

And  so  she  sat  trying  to  find  out  how  and  when 
he  had  gained  possession  of  Joe^s  secret.  To  this 
state  of  mind  succeeded  the  lassitude  that  generally 
follows  violent  emotion ;  that  sort  of  twilight  of  the 
brain,  that  not  quite  in  the  night  of  sleep,  is  yet 
hardly  wide  awake,  when  seeming  still  conscious  of 
passing  impressions,  the  thoughts  assume  strange  or 
irrational  forms  ;  and  so  wearily  and  hazily  thinking, 
she  wondered  why  he  should  be  coming  through 
the  garden  gate  at  this  moment ;  and  then  she 
seemed  to  fall  asleep  for  some  time,  but  was  roused 
by  a  step  on  the  gravel  path  near  the  window,  and 
she  seemed  to  fall  asleep  again,  and  was  startled  by 
a  loud  ringing  at  the  door-beU.  She  started  up,  dazed 
and  bewildered,  and  while  endeavouring  to  collect 
her  senses,  she  heard  the  window  of  her  father's 
chamber  opened,  and  Matthew  Worsdalc  inquiring 
what  was  the  matter  ? 
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"  For  God^s  sake^  IVIr.  Worsdale/'  cried  a  voice 
outside,   ''  come  down  at  once — the  milFs  on  fire  V 

Before  Dolly  could  quite  realise  the  meaning  of 
the  words  she  heard,  or  could  separate  them  from 
some  voice  that  had  been  mixed  up  in  her  dream  of 
a  few  seconds  previously,  she  heard  the  hasty  foot- 
step of  her  father  overhead,  and  then  the  loud 
ringing  of  his  chamber-bell,  as  if  in  the  first  impulse 
of  his  agitation  he  were  arousing  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house  ;  then  his  hurried  step  downstairs  and 
the  noisy  withdrawing  of  the  bolts  of  the  outer-door, 
and  then  she  knew  it  was  all  real  and  not  some 
hideous  fancy  of  her  own. 

The  dark  and  leaden  clouds  that  had  hung  over 
Dalesford  that  evening  seemed  heavier  and  heavier 
still,  as  Mr.  Worsdale,  accompanied  by  the  person 
who  had  roused  him,  made  his  way  rapidly,  and  in 
silence,  to  the  mill.  Then  came  the  clattering  of 
the  fire-engines  through  the  streets,  waking  up  the 
sleepers,  who  threw  open  their  windows  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  unusual  noise,  and  then  came  that 
terrible  cry,  which  once  heard  at  night  is  not  easily 
forgotten — 

"  Fire  !" 

Then  arose  the  confused  din  and  clatter  of 
many  persons  running  through  the  streets,  who,, 
scarcely  yet  awake  after  the  heavy  labour  of 
the    day,    bewildered    and  frightened    like    scared 
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cattle,  hurried  onwards    in    an    excited    and   noisy 
crowd. 

Matthew  Worsdale  hastened  forward  with  an 
activity  and  speed  strangely  at  variance  with  his 
usual  method  and  deliberation.  He  said  nothing 
to  any  one — neither  to  the  man  who  had  roused 
him,  nor  to  those  who,  recognising  him  in  the 
crowd,  pressed  on  him  with  questions  or  remarks. 
At  last  in  the  mill-yard — he  said  for  the  first  time  to 
the  man  by  his  side,  gasping  out  his  words  in  a 
hoarse  and  choking  voice — 

''  In  God^s  name,  tell  me — where  is  it  ?" 

"  There,  sir,  there/^  the  man  answered,  '^  in 
Number  Four  Shed.''' 

"  My  God  !•'■'  Matthew  said  solemnly  and  under  his 
breath,  "  nothing  can  save  us.'' 

There  was  no  flame  at  the  time  he  spoke,  but  a 
dense  and  dun- coloured  smoke  was  winding  out  of 
portions  of  the  building,  against  which  the  black 
cloud  on  the  summer  sky  might  be  contrasted ; 
while  now  and  then  through  the  small  windows 
of  the  shed  could  be  seen  a  brief  and  intermittent 
flash. 

'^  Hands  to  the  pumps  !"  cried  a  loud  voice,  a 
little  distance  from  him,  arud  with  the  energy  of 
thirty  years  before,  when  he  had  entered  the  town 
a  poor,  homeless  wayfarer,  Matthew  threw  off"  his 
coat  and  seized  the  handle,  and  at  the  same  moment 
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many  a  pair  of  stout^  brawny  Yorkshire  arms  rose 
and  fell  in  vigorous  and  regular  efforts,  as  the  fire- 
men gave  the  word  to  work.  For  some  minutes 
they  toiled  in  darkness^  for  the  flashes  were  not  so 
frequent^,  and  one  of  the  men  who. was  labouring  at 
the  pumps  with  all  his  might,  cried  out — 

^^  Stick  to  it,  my  lads!  Damn  it_,  stick  to  it! 
We^ll  get  her  under  yet  V' 

"  Pray  God  we  may  V  said  a  voice  at  Matthew's 
side,  earnestly,  and  as  if  to  himself — "  Pray  God, 
we  only  may  !'' 

Then  came  the  more  laboured  pumping  of  the 
engine,  as  the  water  swelled  the  leathern  hose  that 
lay  curled  about  the  ground,  like  some  huge  snake 
waking  into  activity  and  life — then  the  sharp  crack- 
ing of  the  stream  as  it  burst  from  the  brazen  pipe 
in  the  firemen's  hands,  and  the  irrepressible  cry  of 
dismay  as  the  strong  flames  that  had  been  obscured 
by  the  dense  volume  of  heavy  smoke  burst  from  the 
little  windows  of  the  shed,  licking  up,  like  huge 
tongues,  their  wooden  framework,  throwing  a  lurid 
and  flickering  light  on  the  bare  heads  and  sinewy 
arms  of  the  good  and  stout  fellows  at  the  pumps  ; 
and  as  Matthew  turned  his  head  aside  for  a  moment 
he  saw  a  face  he  knew. 

As  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  with  Matthew 
deadly  wdiite  and  unnaturally  calm,  though  he  worked 
with  the  vigour  of  a  younger  man,  the  other  said — 
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"  Side  by  side,  still,  Matthew  Worsdale.  In  times 
of  trouble  we  find  our  friends/' 

"  Bring  your  pipes  on  the  mill !"  cried  the  cap- 
tain of  the  firemen.      "  The  shed's  done  for/' 

Matthew,  still  toiling  at  the  engine  with  uncovered 
head,  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  rain  that  was 
now  heavily  falling  from  the  black  cloud,  and  the 
wind  that  was  blowing  his  grey  hair  over  his  white 
and  agonised  face. 

"Stick  to  it,  my  lads,  stick  to  it!"  cried  the 
workman  who  had  spoken  first,  '^  the  wind's  a-getting 
up;  if  she  catches  hold  of  Number  Three  it's  all  up 
wi'  t'  mill  !" 

''  More  hands  here,  my  lads,  for  Heaven's  sake  !" 
cried  the  voice  by  Matthew's  side,  and  as  the 
bystanders  rushed  eagerly  to  supply  the  vacant  places 
at  the  pumps,  the  man  added — 

"  Mr.  Worsdale,  you  must  do  no  more ;  come 
away." 

More  changes  at  the  pumps — fresh  hands,  and 
fresh  hands  still — no  pause  for  a  moment,  but  still 
the  regular  beating  of  the  engine,  and  the  louder 
hissing  of  the  water,  as  it  strove  and  strove  to  keep 
down  the  raging  flames  ;  and  as  more  and  more 
persons  thronged  into  the  yard,  the  noise  grew  louder 
and  the  confusion  worse.  But  all  worked  hard 
and  with  good  will  to  save  "  Worsdale's  mill." 
Perhaps,    besides  the  vigour  created  by  the  excite- 
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ment  of  the  scene,,  there  were  not  a  few  who^  amidst 
the  turmoil  and  the  panic  of  the  fire^  could  recall 
some  act  of  kindness  of  the  stout  old  master,  who, 
prompt  and  stern,  was  just  and  thoughtful  of  those 
who  worked  for  him ;  and  who  was  now,  with  the 
summer  rain  falling  on  his  grey  head,  calmly  watch- 
ing the  ruin  of  a  life. 

A  moment's  pause  from  sheer  exhaustion — then 
redoubled  efforts  as  fresh  hands  took  up  the  labour 
of  the  pumps,  and  the  same  hearty  Yorkshire  voice 
that  had  cheered  them  on  before  again  cried  out — 

"  Quick,  chaps,  quick  ! — for  love  o'  God — she's 
gettin'  ho'd  of  Number  Three  at  last  V 

The  wind  blowing  strongly  from  the  quarter 
that  favoured  the  flames  drove  them  inwards  with 
the  roar  and  force  of  a  blasting  furnace.   , 

''  Bear  a  hand  with  the  buckets  here  V  cried  the 
voice  of  the  man  who  had  worked  by  Matthew's 
side  ;   "  save  the  mill  door  if  we  can  !" 

With  that  a  string  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  passed 
the  buckets  full  of  water  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
he  who  had  spoken  last,  rushing  through  into  the 
mill,  made  for  a  door  of  communication  into  the 
shed  known  as  Number  Three,  in  the  hope  of  staying 
the  progress  of  the  flames.  But  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  the  refuse  material,  mostly  cotton,  stored 
therein,  increased  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  their 
efforts  were  in  vain. 
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In  an  liour^s  time  the  mill  roof  fell  in  with  a 
dismal,  sickening,  dull  thud — and  they  knew  then 
all  was  over.  The  costly  machinery,  that  repre- 
sented thousands  of  pounds,  the  result  of  long  and 
untiring  industry  and  care,  and  the  stock  of  goods 
in  their  different  stages  of  manufacture — all  gone — 
and  the  bright  July  sun  of  the  early  morning  dis- 
persing the  clouds  that  had  so  ominously  gathered 
on  the  preceding  night,  shone  down  on  a  blackened 
ruin  and  a  confused  mass,  sodden  with  water,  or 
still  smouldering  in  the  fire ;  and,  seated  on  a  chair, 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  work  of  the  last  few  hours, 
worn,  haggard  and  abject,  utterly  broken  down 
and  wretched,  the  late  master  of  the  place, 
Matthew  Worsdale. 

I  think  the  old  man  had  fallen  into  a  swoon. 
Perhaps  the  exertion  and  excitement  had  compelled 
the  sturdy  frame  and  stubborn  will  to  yield  at  last ; 
for  seated  as  he  was,  his  head  lay  on  Dolly^s  bosom, 
who  was  holding  some  water  to  his  lips.  But  he 
refused  to  drink,  and  seemed  insensible  of  what,  was 
passing ;  until  at  length  aroused  by  some  gesture  or 
gentle  word,  he  turned  his  poor  careworn  face  to 
her,  and  meeting  those  gentle  eyes  fixed  on  his, 
with  the  deep  expression  of  unutterable  love  and 
truth,  the  old  man  bowed  his  head  and  cried  as  a 
little  child. 


CHAPTER     VII. 


A    PAIR    or    EYES. 


Jove  V    Mr.    Frank    Ossett    exclaimed, 
"  what  a  splendid  pair  of  eyes  !" 

The  fair  owner  of  them,  a  lady  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  probably,  and  of  a 
somewhat  foreign  appearance,  was  seated  on  the 
pier  at  Brighton  one  fine  morning  towards  the 
close  of  September,  engaged  by  turns  in  some 
fancy  needlework,  and  in  the  pages  of  a  book 
which  lay  open  on  her  knee.  Neither  occupation 
seemed  to  interest  her  very  deeply,  for  every 
two  or  three  minutes  she  raised  the  dark  eyes, 
and  with  a  rapid  and  almost  furtive  glance, 
appeared  to  observe  everythiug  and  everybody 
about  her.  Frank,  who  was  makiug  holiday  in 
that  pleasant  period  of  time  so  welcome  to  young 
toilers  in  the  dry  and  dusty  paths  of  the  law,  known 
as  the  Long  Vacation,  was  paying  his  first  visit  to 
this  brightest  of  seaside  resorts.  The  water  was 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  waves,  breaking 
with  a  pleasant  boom,  were  hissing  among  the  loose 
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shiugle  that  they  rolled  on  the  beach ;  and  full  of 
the  high  animal  spirits  which  the  blessed  possession 
of  health  and  strength  imparts  to  the  happy  days  of 
youth,  he  was  strolling  along  the  pier_,  pleased  with 
everybody,  and  with  himself  in  particular,  and,  in 
consequence,  extremely  impressionable  in  the  pre- 
sence of  beauty,  as,  by  the  way,  most  honest  young 
fellows  are.  I  dare  say  we  can  all  remember  our- 
selves under  similar  conditions,  and — if  we  would 
only  confess  it — how  at  the  least  temptations  we 
made  fools  of  ourselves.  How,  at  such  times,  we 
see  the  world  only  under  the  light  of  the  bright 
summer  sun,  and  how,  in  the  glow  and  freshness  of 
our  own  feelings,  we  refuse  to  believe  in  anything 
but  what  is  bright  and  pleasant.  We  are  guilty  of 
a  thousand  little  follies  of  word  and  deed ;  we  give 
ourselves  ridiculous  airs,  and  never  recognise  their 
harmless  absurdity.  When  we  have  grown  older  we 
become  more  circumspect  and  less  happy. 

The  foreign  lady  with  the  lustrous  eyes  had 
glanced  at  Frank  once  or  twice  as  he  swaggered  by. 
rapping  his  leg  with  a  little  fancy  stick  in  a  jaunty 
manner,  and  the  lad  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
speak  to  her.  He  was  casting  about  in  his  own 
mind  for  a  good  excuse  to  address  a  lady  who  was  a 
stranger,  when  the  ball  of  cotton  with  which  she 
was  working,  fell  from  the  seat  by  her  side  and  rolled 
under  the  chair. 
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Here  was  an  opportunity,  Frank  thought,  and 
before  she  had  time  to  recover  it  he  gallantly  raised 
his  hat  and  said — 

"  Pray,  allow  me  •/'  and  raked  it  out  with  the 
handle  of  his  cane. 

The  lady  smiled  sweetly,  and,  with  a  slight  foreign 
accent,  briefly  thanked  him. 

Now  was  his  time,  Frank  thought  again,  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  so  pleasantly  afforded ;  but, 
somehow,  in  the  presence  of  those  fine  eyes,  and 
that  perfectly  self-possessed  manner,  the  lad  felt 
awkward  and  constrained.  There  was  a  searching 
expression  about  those  eyes  too  that  was  not  exactly 
pleasing,  and  in  the  nearer  though  hurried  glance 
he  had  obtained  of  that  placid  face  the  lady  seemed 
older,  he  thought,  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. 
He  stammered  out  a  conventional — 

"  Oh,  don''t  name  it^delighted  I  am,  sure/'  and 
was  endeavouring  to  follow  it  up  with  another  ob- 
servation when  a  gentleman  with  white  hair  and  a 
jdark  moustache  approached,  and  speaking  softly  to 
the  lady,  gave  her  his  arm  and  led  her  away.  She 
bowed  graciously  to  Frank,  and  her  companion 
raised  his  hat  politely,  and  so  withdrew,  leaving  Mr. 
Frank  Ossett  feeling  strangely  embarrassed,  though 
he  didn^t  know  why.  The  incident  was  a  very 
ordinary  one ;  he  had  acted  on  a  polite  impulse,  and 
it  had  been  graciously  acknowledged,  and  yet  he  felt 
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he  had  not  acquitted  himself  well.  The  peculiar 
glance  of  those  fine  eyes  had  left  an  uncomfortable 
impression  behind  it_,  and  he  was  not  quite  certain 
whether  it  did  not  convey  a  slight  degi'ee  of  super- 
ciliousness on  the  part  of  their  fair  owner,  as  well 
as  amusement  at  his  haste  to  render  so  trifling  a 
service.  The  arrival  of  the  lady^s  companion  too, 
and  his  emphatic  though  courteous  gesture,  which 
seemed  plainly  to  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  further,^^  vexed  and  humiliated  him,  and  for 
a  time  he  felt  he  had  lost  that  pride  and  confidence 
in  Mr.  Frank  Ossett  which  he  had  enjoyed  a  few 
minutes  before.  Perhaps  this  sensitiveness  to  a 
slight  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  ingenuous  youth, 
and  the  dread  of  "  looking  smali^^  may  be  a  salutary 
check  on  the  obtrusively  high  spirits  of  young 
gentlemen  who  are  pleased  with  themselves. 

Frank  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  his  own  thoughts 
that  he  never  supposed  an  observation  close  to  his 
elbow  of — "^  Lor,  Mar  !  It  is  him,  I  tell  you  !"■'  could 
apply  to  himself. 

"  Hush,  my  dear,^^  another  voice  remarked,  "  you 
may  be  mistook,  and  that  would  be  very  un- 
pleasant." 

"  Vm  sure  it^s  him,  Mar  !"  the  first  voice  rejoined  ; 
and  the  dialogue  might  have  continued  without 
arousing  Frank^s  attention,  had  he  not  suddenly  felt 
himself  poked  violently  in  the  back  with  a  parasol. 

10—2 
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Naturally  he  turned  in  the  direction  whence  the 
poke  came,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
somewhat  large  young  lady  in  the  most  charming 
of  seaside  costumes,  smiling  archly  upon  him, 
and  preparing  to  administer  another  vigorous 
thrust. 

Preoccupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  re- 
cognising the  face  of  the  artless  young  thing  before 
him,  Frank  paused  and  blushed,  and  for  a  moment 
or  so  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  request  an  explana- 
tion of  what  seemed  to  him  a  rather  unusual 
proceeding. 

Having  enjoyed  his  confusion,  the  young  lady 
turned  to  her  companion,  and  said  with  smiling 
archness — 

"  Lor,  Mar  !      He  doesn^t   remember  me  a  bit  !^^ 

Then  she  lauo-hed  verv  much  indeed  :  then  she 
said,  "  Oh,  you  sly  thing  V' — then  she  said,  ''  Oh, 
don^t  he  look  surprised  V — and  then  she  laughed 
so  much  behind  her  pocket-handkerchief,  that  her 
mamma  was  compelled  to  inquire  how  she  could  be 
so  giddy. 

Frank,  conscious  of  looking  confused  and  ridi- 
culous_,  felt  the  colour  was  in  his  cheeks  and  tingling 
at  his  hair  roots.  He  cast  a  hasty  glance  around  to 
see  if  any  one  was  observing  him,  and  he  fancied  he 
saw  the  gentleman  with  the  white  hair  and  dark 
moustache  at  a  little  distance.      He  felt  his  temper 
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rising,  and  he  commenced  in  a  somewhat  pompous 
manner  to  say — 

"  May  I  inquire  to  what  I  am  indebted '' 

But  before  he  could  finish  what  he  had  intended 
to  be  politely  sarcastic^  the  young  lady  extended  her 
hand,  and,  still  smiling,  said — 

'^  And  how  does  Mr.  Frank  Ossett  find  himself 
to-day  ?" 

And  then  the  impulsive  maiden  asked,  with  a 
cunningly  assumed  reproachful  tone,  had  he  quite 
forgotten  Miss  Dingwall,  when  she  was  staying  at 
Mr.Worsdale^s  in  Dales^brd  last  spring  twelvemonth  ? 
and  reminded  him  how  he  had  accompanied  them 
when  the  girls  had  taken  her  to  see  that  horrid  mill, 
where  they  made  that  dreadful  shoddy ;  and  of  the 
musical  evenings  at  Worsdale  House,  where  that 
ridiculous  forward  Priscilla  would  sing  an  Italian 
song,  and  made  a  stupid  of  herself,  with  other  little 
incidents  to  revive  his  memory. 

Frank,  of  course,  apologised  for  his  forgetfulness, 
and  gallantly  avowed  he  had  no  excuse  for  it  in  the 
present  case,  at  which  the  young  lady  smiled  archly 
as  before,  and  shook  her  head  at  him.  But  to  tell 
truth,  Martha  was  altered.  She  had  not  grown  so 
much  as  she  had  developed ;  her  figure  had  ex- 
panded, and  her  face  was  broader  ;  aud  in  her  present 
costume,  with  her  long  brown  hair  damp  and  lank 
from  a  recent  bath,  hanging  down  her  back,  Frank^s 
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defect  of  memory  may  be  pardoned.  Miss  Dingwall 
introduced  him  to  her  mamma,  and  the  three  seated 
themselves  on  a  bench  close  by.  Martha  playfully 
asked  what  Mr.  Ossett  had  been  thinking  of  so 
deeply,  and  surmised  that  he  must  be  in  love — ever 
so  deep — to  be  so  absent  and  forgetful,  and  laughed 
again  so  joyously,  that  her  mamma  had  several  times 
to  entreat  her  not  to  be  so  giddy.  With  the  genial 
frankness  of  his  nature,  the  young  fellow  soon  forgot 
his  recent  annoyance,  and  chatted  pleasantly  and 
freely  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

^'^And,  I  suppose,^^  Martha  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  that  stupid  old  Dalesford  is  as  ugly  and 
dirty  as  ever  ?'' 

"  Mr.  Worsdale  has  had  reverses,  I  think,^"*  the 
elder  lady  remarked. 

"  I  am  afraid,"*^  Frank  replied  earnestly,  "  they 
are  more  than  reverses — they  say  he  is  utterly 
ruined.^^ 

^^  Dear,  dear/^  Mrs.  Dingwall  calmly  rejoined, 
"  how  very  sad." 

"  Well,"  her  daughter  observed,  "  I  really  do  not 
feel  so  sorry  for  them  as  I  might  for  other  folks." 

"  My  dear,"  her  mother  added,  "  you  shouldn't 
say  so." 

'^  Well,  mar,"  the  young  lady  replied,  '^  the 
Worsdale's  were  very  stuck-up  people." 

^'  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there.  Miss  Dingwall," 
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Frank  said  warmly,  "  they  were  capital  people — the 
girls  were  jolly,  nice  girls,  and  Tim — well,  he  wasn^'t 
a  bad  fellow  at  heart.  But  I  thought,^^  he  added 
after  a  pause,  ''  that  they  were  friends  of  yours  ?'' 

"  They  might  have  been  once,'''  Miss  Dingwall 
replied,  with  a  somewhat  sentimental  air,  "  but  where 
I  expected  confidence  I  found  deceit;  where  I 
looked  for  truth  I  found  falsehood.  Priscilla  is  as 
untruthful  as  she  is  deceitful.''^ 

"  My  dear,"*'  her  mother  sagely  remarked,  '^  we 
cannot  make  people  as  we  would  wish  them  to  be. 
You  must  learn  in  this  life,  my  dear,  to  bear  your 
troubles  meekly — to  forgive  your  enemies;  and  if 
you  can't  speak  well  of  a  person  don't  speak  at  all. 
I  always  thought,  myself,''  she  added,  turning  to 
Frank,  "  that  Priscilla  was  a  forward  girl,  and  had 
been  badly  brought  up." 

"  Oh,  come ;  I  say,"  Frank  retorted,  in  loyal 
defence  of  his  absent  friends.  "  Prissy  was  a  jolly, 
nice,  little  girl.  She  was  a  pretty  little  thing ;  and 
I  dare  say  she  knew  it ;   I  sujopose  most  girls  do." 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  one  !"  Martha  bashfully  said, 
"  we  don't !" 

Frank  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  honest 
bewilderment,  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  what  he  had 
said.  He  was  silent  for  some  time,  and  I  dare 
say  he  was  thinking  of  Dolly ;  for  his  handsome, 
youthful  face  had  become  grave,   and  he  sat  poking 
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the  ferule  of  his  cane  between  the  boards  of  the 
floor,  as  if  in  deep  thought.  Perhaps  he  was  con- 
trasting involuntarily  the  soft  and  gentle  presence  of 
the  dear  girl,  who  had  been  his  boyish  love,  with 
the  impulsive  young  person  by  his  side — and  not  to 
the  gentle  Martha^s  advantage. 

"  I  did  hear/^  Mrs.  Dingwall  observed,  "  there 
was  a  gentleman  of  Dalesford,  who  had  a  very 
strong  attachment  to  one  of  the  daughters — the 
eldest,  I  think  ?^^ 

Poor  Frank  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and 
felt  the  unpleasant  sensation  creeping  all  over  his 
head  and  along  the  spine  of  his  back :  but  he 
endeavoured  to  assume  a  tone  of  indifference  as  he 
said — 

''  Oh,  indeed  ?" 

As  he  was  still  seated,  looking  down  on  the 
ground,  perhaps  the  dear  old  lady  did  not  observe  the 
confusion  slie  had  caused ;  for  she  continued  in  her 
ordinary  manner — 

"  Yes;  and  that  eventually  a  marriage  is  probable.^' 

"  Indeed  ?''  Frank  said  again. 

"  Yes ;  a  minister  of  the  church,  I  believe,^  ^ 
Mrs.  Dingwall  resumed. 

"  What  !  with  that  fool  of  a  fellow  ?''  Frank  burst 
out  with.  "  You  don^t  mean  that  prig  of  a 
Palethorpe,  surely  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind,  ma'am  ! 
Whoever  told  you  that  ?" 
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"  Wellj  I^'m  not  quite  sure/^  the  lady  calmly 
observed,  "but  I  think  it  must  have  been  the 
governess  we  met  at  Redwell.  You  remember, 
Martha  ^ 

"  Oh,  yes ;   to  be  sure — Miss  Sldmple/^ 

"  Miss  Skimple  \"  Frank  cried,  with  an  unusual 
irritation  of  manner,  "  Miss  Skimple  be — bothered  V' 

"  Oh,  i\Ir.  Ossett,  how  can  you  V'  Martha  said 
reproachfully,  shaking  her  head  with  the  archness 
that  became  her  so  well.    "  For  shame  !" 

"  Why,  that  Palethorpe-fellow,''  Mr.  Frank  con- 
tinued, in  a  tone  of  utter  disgust,  "  isn^t  fit  to  carry 
Dolly's — I  mean  Miss  Worsdale^s  shoes.^^ 

''Oh,  Mr.  Ossett  V  Martha  remonstrated,  ''  How 
you  do  go  on.  I  am  sure  he  was  very  nice.  I 
remember  he  preached  one  Sunday  while  I  was  there. 
He  had  a  beautiful  smile,  and  I  thought  him  such 
a  sweet  man.'' 

"  A  sweet  man  !"  Frank  exclaimed  in  excessive 
annoyance,  as  the  sickly  face  of  the  young  curate 
returned  to  his  remembrance.  "  A  sweet — but  I 
beg  your  pardon,""  he  said,  checking  himself ;  '^  you 
are  quite  right — that  is  just  what  he  is — '  a  sweet 
man.^  " 

And  he  drove  the  ferule  of  his  cane  between  the 
boards,  and  scraped  his  heel  on  the  floor,  as  if  un- 
consciously intimating  his  views  relative  to  the 
Reverend  Ernest. 
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"  Ah,  well !"  lie  said  abruptly,  as  if  to  change  tlie 
conversation,,  "  Do  you  stay  long  in  Brighton  '^" 

''  Only  a  few  more  days,  ma  says/^  Martha  replied, 
pouting  in  the  pretty  way  of  spoilt  darlings  when 
thwarted  in  their  wishes. 

"  I  think  a  month  or  three  weeks  quite  long 
enough,  the  elder  lady  gravely  remarked.  "Life 
has  its  duties.  Let  us  labour  while  it  is  yet  day. 
The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.^^ 

Frank  observed;  "  Quite  so  -"  a  little  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  in  reply,  for  it  occurred  to  him  that, 
taken  literally,  the  worthy  lady^s  observation  would 
scarcely  apply  to  many  avocations  of  the  present 
day;  forgetting  that  very  many  well-disposed  persons, 
who  are  themselves  singularly  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact,  are  strangely  addicted  to  adopting  figurative 
language,  and  applying  it  on  any  occasion  that  may 
offer.  He  confined  himself  therefore  to  a  polite 
acquiescence,  and  then  inquired — feeling  he  had 
nothing  else  to  say — 

''  Are  your  duties  so  veiy  heavy  and  various, 
Miss  Dingwall,  that  you  must  quit  the  attractions  of 
Brighton  at  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year  T' 

"  I  think,^^  Mrs.  Dingwall  replied,  answering  for 
her  daughter,  "  all  seasons  are  equally  pleasant  to 
a  well-regulated  mind.  Summer  and  Winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest ;  the  sunshine  or  the  snow,  hail 
and  rain,  are  all  sent  for  a  wise  purpose.    Such  have 
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always  been  my  reflections,  and  I  cannot  think  I  am 
mistook/' 

"  Quite  so,  ma'am/^  Frank  said  again.  "  And 
may  I  ask  what  your  duties  are  ?^'  he  inquired,  turn- 
ing to  the  younger  lady,  who  was  gazing  at  him  with 
such  undisguised  interest  that  he  blushed  again,  and 
became  as  much  confused  as  before. 

"  Let  me  sfee ;"  said  the  charming  girl,  looking 
heavenward  as  if  absorbed  in  deep  calculation,  and 
counting  on  her  plump  fingers,  with  the  rising  in- 
flexion of  the  voice  on  each  word,  not  uncommon  to 
the  childish  nature — real  or  assumed — when  engaged 
in  narrative — 

'^  First  of  all — Sunday — yes — Sunday  School 
twice;  then,  district  visiting  ;  Wednesday,  meeting 
and  lecture/'' 

^'  You  have  omitted  Friday,  my  dear,""  her  mother 
reminded  her ;  and  she  said  to  Frank,  ^'  Martha  is  a 
Dorcas/^ 

"  A  what,  ma'am  ?''  Frank  asked. 

"  A  Dorcas/'  Mrs.  Dingwall  repeated.  "  Martha 
has  been  a  Dorcas  for  some  time.'' 

I  am  afraid,  from  the  puzzled  expression  on  his 
face,  Frank  did  not  quite  realise  the  meaning 
of  the  name  until  Mrs.  Dingwall  said — and  truly 
— in  explanation — 

''  A  worthy  society  :  many  a  poor  child  is  clothed 
by  that  means.'' 
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"  Oh,  I  see/^  the  lad  answered,  still  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  "  What 
do  they  do,  then  T' 

^^  They  make  clothes,  sir,"  Mrs.  Dingwall  replied, 
^^for  the  poor — frocks,  you  know,  and  petticoats 
and  other  things.^^ 

"  Oh,  mar,  don^t !"  her  daughter  exclaimed  ;  and 
Frank  turning  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  young  lady's 
evident  confusion,  saw  she  w^as  giggling  excessively 
behind  her  pocket-handkerchief,  but  peeping  at  him 
with  one  eye  beaming  with  roguish  mischief. 

Not  quite  knowing  what  to  make  of,  or  what  to 
do  with  his  two  companions,  Frank  fell  back  on  a 
well-known  device  most  useful  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  drawing  his  watch  from  his  pocket  ex- 
claimed in  well- feigned  surprise — 

^^  Dear  me,  so  late !  How  time  flies  when 
pleasantly  employed;  I  declare  I  shall  be  too  late!" 

"  I  think  it  is  time  we  were  goiug,  my  dear," 
Mrs.  Dingwall  said.  "  It  doesn't  look  well  to  linger 
on  a  public  place  like  this.'' 

So  saying  she  essayed  to  rise,  but,  being  of  a 
substantial  figure  though  short  in  stature,  she 
involuntarily  resumed  her  seat.  After  a  second 
failure  in  the  same  direction,  Frank  said — 

"  Allow  me,  ma'am,"  and  offered  his  hand. 

Mrs.  Dingwall  thanked  him,  and  took  his  arm. 
Frank  did  not  quite  anticipate  that  return  of  his 
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offei'j  but  lie  submitted  ^vith  characteristic  polite- 
ness ;  the  youuger  lady^  at  the  same  time^  seizing 
his  other  arm^  and  hanging  on  it  with  both 
hands. 

This  method  of  promenading  with  the  fingers 
interlaced  is  rather  in  favour  with  guileless  young 
persons.  It  seems  to  imply  the  confidence  of  a 
fresh  young  nature  ;  and  when  combined  with  the 
advantage  of  weighty  as  in  Martha^s  case_,  enables 
them  to  secure  the  entire  attention  of  their  com- 
panion. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Frank  Ossett  did  not  quite  ap- 
preciate the  favour  he  enjoyed.  He  fancied  the 
few  young  men_,  who  noticed  him_,  did  not  eye  him 
with  envious  glances ;  and  his  personal  convenience 
was  not  increased  by  the  practice  the  two  ladies  had 
of  leaning  back  to  address  observations  to  each 
other  behind  his  back. 

If  any  of  you,  my  dear  young  friends  and  fellow- 
sufferers  in  the  cause  of  politeness,  have  ever  been 
placed  in  this  position,  with  a  lady  of  superior 
calibre  on  either  side,  you  vrill  understand  Frank''s 
feelings,  and  pardon,  I  hope,  the  impatient  thoughts 
he  endeavoured  to  subdue. 

"  Lar',  mar  \"  Miss  Dingwall  suddenly  exclaimed, 
looking  back  as  I  have  said,  and  giving  Frank's 
arm  a  violent  wrench,  "  look  there  !  AVell,  I 
never  \" 
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"  What_,  my  dear  V  her  mother  answered^ 
wrenching  Frank^s  other  arm. 

"  Well,  I  declare  !  Don^t  you  see  who  it  is  ?" 
her  daughter  said.  '^  There,  on  the  bench  on  the 
right.'' 

As  Mrs.  Dingwall  looked  immediately  to  her  left 
and  recognised  no  one  of  her  acquaintance,  she 
continued  to  twist  Frank's  arm  as  she  said — 

^•' Where?" 

"  To  the  right,  mar  !  Lor'  !  how  can  you  !" 
and  giving  Frank's  right  arm,  on  which  she  was 
leaning,  a  severe  jetk,  Martha  was  enabled  by  the 
method  of  walking  I  have  described,  to  wheel  both 
him  and  her  mother  half-round,  and  they  saw,  at  a 
little  distance,  the  same  gentleman  with  the  white 
hair  and  dark  moustache  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
placidly  contemplating  the  horizon. 

"  The  low  person  !  He  pretends  not  to  see  us  ! 
Come  away,  mar  !" 

And  with  a  scornful  toss  of  the  head  and  a  glance 
of  ineffable  disdain.  Miss  Dingwall  gave  Frank's 
arm  a  push  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  which  he 
submitted  with  as  much  patience  as  could  fairly  be 
expected  of  him. 

Captain  Clarence  (as  JNIartha  knew  him)  must 
have  been  quite  unconscious  of  their  presence,  for 
he  still  placidly  smoked  his  cigar,  and  looked  at  the 
shipping  in  the  distance. 
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Certainly,  when  the  trio  had  proceeded  some 
little  distance,  a  person  standing  near  heard  him  say 
aloud  "  Poor  devil  V  though  to  whom  that  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  was  applied  did  not  appear. 

After  her  recognition  of  the  Captain,  Martha^s 
spirits  rose  to  a  high,  perhaps  even  an  hysterical 
pitch  of  hilariousness  ;  and  she  laughed  extremely, 
and  talked  so  incessantly,  and  with  so  little  cohe- 
rence, that  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  pier,  than  Mr.  Frank  Ossett  suddenly  remem- 
bered he  had  to  meet  an  old  friend  of  his  father  at 
the  railway  station ;  and  again  consulting  his  watch 
and  declaring  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  took  as  hasty 
a  leave  as  ordinary  politeness  would  permit,  though 
not  until  a  promise  had  been  wrung  from  him  by 
the  ladies,  that  he  would  call  at  their  apartments  in 
Russell  Square  before  they  left  Brighton. 

"  Oh  !  with  great  pleasure,"^  he  said,  and  shaking 
hands  hastily,  and  freeing  himself  as  best  he  could 
from  the  gentle  Martha's  grasp,  who  appeared  not 
unwilling  to  prolong  the  pressure,  he  took  a  cour- 
teous leave  and  turned  away. 

'^  And  the  next  time,  my  dears,  you  have  me 
alive,  in  this  fashion,''  he  said  aloud  to  himself,  "  it 
will  do  you  good.'' 

Once  out  of  their  sight,  he  strolled  leisurely  along, 
blaming  himself  for  his  "  confounded  stupidity  in 
taking  up  with  anybody.'^      He  was  wounded  and 
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annoyed,,  too^  at  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  on 
Dolly^s  family^  and  vexed  at  his  own  want  of  spirit, 
as  he  thought^  in  not  defending  them  more  warmly. 

"  Confound  it  all  !"  he  cried  ;  "  if  they  were  to 
leave  off  their  ^  District^-ing  and  *  Dorcas^-ing,  and 
have  a  little  more  sympathy  for  good  people,  who 
happen  to  be  down  in  the  world,  it  would  be  quite 
as  charitable  V' 

He  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  hotel,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  his  thoughts,  had  just  turned  aside  to 
allow  a  lady  to  pass  in  before  him.  She  bestowed 
on  him  a  half-smile  and  bow,  and  Frank  recognised 
the  dark  bright  eyes  in  a  moment. 

"  By  Jove  V'  he  said,  pausing  on  the  doorstep, 
"  I  wonder  if  she  is  staying  here  V 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Martha  V  Mrs.  Dingwall 
remarked  to  her  daughter,  as  they  sat  over  a  some- 
what frugal  dinner  of  cold  boiled  neck  of  mutton, 
on  the  parlour  floor  of  their  lodgings  ;  ''  there^'s  no 
bearing  your  temper !  You  couldn't  speak  to  me 
worse,  if  I  was  dirt  V 

"  How  can  you  talk  so,  mar  V  the  younger  lady 
retorted.  "  It's  your  own  nasty  worriting  temper. 
That's  what  it  is.  What's  the  good  of  coming  to 
the  seaside  if  one  is  never  to  go  out  and  see  any- 
thing ?  I  can't  go  out  anywhere,  but  you're  behind 
me,  w^orriting  and  nattering  !" 
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^'  I  am  uot  a  worriter  nor  a  nattercr^  Martha 
Dingwall/'  her  mother  gravely  replied ;  "  neither 
do  I  wish  to  be  spoke  to  by  my  own  daughter  as  if 
I  was  a  door-mat/^ 

"  Well,  then,  I  wont  speak  at  all — will  that 
satisfy  yon  ?'' 

And  with  that  proposal,  uttered  in  a  defiant  tone. 
Miss  Dingwall  appeared  to  fling  herself,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  room,  in  that  peculiar  manner  of  large 
young  women,  known  as  "  flouncing/'' 

Mrs.  Dingwall  sniff'ed  and  said  grace,  and  rang 
the  bell ;  and  the  landlady,  who  appeared  to  clear 
the  table — (she  was  herself  a  mother,  and  her  second 
daughter  had  married  "  contrairy'^  to  her  wishes, 
and  was  left  with  two  children,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected when  daughters  marries  mates  of  vessels, 
&c.  &c.) — indulged  in  melancholy  reflections  with 
her  lodger  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  tSe 
unsatisfactory  character  of  children  of  the  present 
day. 

Notwithstanding  the  contempt  she  entertained 
for  the  low  person  she  had  met  a  year  previously 
at  the  little  watering-place  in  Lancashire,  Martha, 
on  leaving  Russell  Square,  hastened  in  the  direction 
of  the  place  where  she  had  last  seen  him ;  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  spot  where  she  and  her  mother 
had  taken  leave  of  Frank,  she  walked  with  a  perse- 
verance that  implied  some  anxiety  in  the  matter. 

VOL.   II.  11 
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The  gentleman  in  question^  with  the  white  hair, 
was  at  that  moment  standing  carelessly  in  the 
billiard-room  of  the  hotel,  to  which  Frank  had  gone 
some  little  time  previously,  observing,  with  a  look 
of  indifference,  some  players  at  the  table. 

Frank  himself  had  just  entered  the  room,  and 
had  nearly  said  aloud,  "  Confound  the  fellow  !  he 
is  here  again/^  when  he  saw  that  the  other  had 
already  observed  him. 

"  ril  know  these  people,^''  he  thought  ;  and  just 
then  seeing  the  table  at  liberty,  he  said  to  the 
stranger — 

"  Will  you  play  a  game  ?  I  am  staying  at  the 
hotel." 

'^  So  am  1/'  the  other  said.  "  Yes,  I  will  play 
a  game — though  billiards  are  not  much  in  my  way. 
I  prefer  out-of-door  games."^ 

"  That^s  my  case/^  Frank  replied.  "  But  I  am 
very  fond  of  this  one." 

And  so  they  became  acquainted.  Frank,  how- 
ever, was  too  good  for  his  antagonist ;  for  though 
he  played,  as  Frank  hastened  to  assure  him,  in 
capital  form,  he  seemed  out  of  practice  and  some- 
what stiff  in  his  action  ;  while  the  younger  fellow, 
with  the  graceful  freedom  which  usually  accom- 
panies youthful  and  well-exercised  limbs,  achieved 
some  excellent  strokes. 

They  played   two   games,  both   of  which  Frank 
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won,  though  in  the  second  his  new  acquaintance 
ran  him  very  close  indeed,  for  he  had  "  warmed  to 
his  work,^^  as  he  said ;  but  an  unfortunate  miss, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  a  brilliant  stroke, 
gave  the  break  to  Frank,  who  played  out  the  game 
without  making  any  mistake. 

"  You  play  very  nicely,"  the  elder  man  remarked. 
"  Perhaps  T  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  ?  You  are  staying  at  this  hotel,  you  say  ? 
Is  the  family  here  as  well  ?'^ 

"  The  family  ?"  Frank  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

^'  Yes  ;  I  saw  you  with  two  ladies,  I  think,  on  the 
pier."  ' 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure,'^  Frank  answered,  wincing  a 
little  at  the  recollection  of  the  morning^s  diversion. 
"  But  they  don^t  belong  to  me — I  mean,  they  are 
only  very  slight  acquaintances,  I  assure  you."*^ 

"  Oh  !  indeed,''^  the  other  said,  with  apparent  in- 
difference. '^  I  thought  they  might  be  mother  and 
sister,  perhaps  ?'* 

"  They  are  no  relations  of  mine,  I  tell  you," 
Frank  said,  in  the  tone  one  employs  when  repelling 
an  unjust  charge — '^  merely  acquaintances." 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  the  other  replied,  with  a  twinkle 
pf  amusement  lurking  in  his  dark  eyes^"  merely 
acquaintances.  As  I  said,  I  am  also  staying  at  this 
house.  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you ;  may  I  offer 
you  my  card  ?" 

11—2 
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''  Thank  you  !"  Frank  said  ;  ''  and  I'll  give  you 
mine  ;  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you/"* 

And  so  producing  his  own  card,  and  taking  the 
one  offered  in  exchange,  he  read  thereon — "  Major 
Maismore/^ 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  Frank  met  his 
new  friend  walking  with  the  lady  with  the  fine  eyes 
on  the  Esplanade  :  and  to  the  latter,  as  "  Mrs. 
Maismore/"*  he  was  duly  introduced. 

He  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  fascinating  a 
woman ;  for  though  speaking  with  a  slight  foreign 
accent,  she  used  perfectly  good  English,  and  the 
peculiarity  was  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  he 
considered. 

Contrasting  this  pair  with  his  companions  of  the 
day  before,  the  young  fellow  congratulated  himself 
on  the  change,  and  was  happy  and  full  of  spirits. 

Once  or  twice,  when  the  lady  turned  her 
magnificent  eyes  full  upon  him,  he  felt  embarrassed 
without  knowing  why.  There  was  an  expression, 
parlly  watchful  and  partly  fierce,  such  as  we  see 
sometimes  in  gipsy  faces,  that  somewhat  disturbed 
him. 

But  Frank  was  not  very  observant  or  reflective ; 
and  if  he  realised  his  own  feelings  at  all,  he  ascribed 
his  embarrassment  to  a  want  of  more  familiar 
acquaintance. 

Before  they   parted  he   had   recovered  his   self- 
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confidence,  and  held  his  share  of  the  conversation 
with  the  pleasant  frankness  that  was  natural  to 
him. 

When  he  wrote  home  that  evening,  he  did  not 
forget  to  mention  "  some  rather  nice  people — an 
officer  in  the  army  and  his  wife — who  are  staying 
at  my  hotel,  and  with  whom  I  contrive  to  pass  an 
agreeable  hour  or  two,  now  and  then.  They  have 
very  politely  invited  me  to  dine  with  them  to- 
morrow,^' the  letter  went  on  to  say,  ''  and  as  they 
really  seem  superior  persons,  I  think  I  shall  go. 
Another  fellow,  a  former  comrade  of  the  Major's,  I 
understand,  will  make  the  fourth  of  the  party.  I 
anticipate  a  pleasant  evening.'' 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  on  the  second  morning 
after  the  trifling  events  just  recorded —that  is  to 
say,  the  morning  after  Frank's  proposed  dinner  with 
his  newly-formed  acquaintance — and  Brighton,  in 
its  bathing-hour,  was  seen  at  its  best.  The  tide 
was  high,  and  those  machines  not  stationed  in  the 
water  were  being  either  drawn  up  or  let  down  the 
steep  shingle.  Numbers  of  ladies  and  children 
crowded  on  the  beach,  either  waiting  for  their 
bath  or  recovering  from  the  eff'ects  of  it — long  hair, 
dry  and  dull  from  yesterday's  sea  water,  floating  in 
the  wind ;  or,  wet  and  glossy,  hanging  down 
innumerable  backs,  or  resting  on  fair  shoulders. 

As  the  clock   struck   eleven,  the  gentle   Martha 
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emerged  from  her  machine  to  enjoy  a  sea-bath 
after  the  fashion  usually  adopted  by  young  ladies. 
Tjius,  having  put  out  one  fair  foot^  and  tested  the 
temperature  of  the  billows  with  a  timid  toe^  she 
uttered  a  little  scream^  and  retired  with  a  shiver  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  machine.  Here  she  was 
admonished  by  her  mamma  not  to  waste  time,  but 
go  in  at  once  and  have  it  over_,  as  the  money  would 
have  to  be  paid  whether  she  bathed  or  not. 

Fortified  by  this  practical  view,  she  descended 
the  short  ladder^  and  holding  the  attendant's 
handj  was  by  that  person  immediately  and  uncere- 
moniously thrown  backward,,  by  which  means  she 
was  able  to  take  at  the  same  time^  through  the 
nose  and  mouth,  copious  draughts  of  salt-water. 
Having  recovered  her  perpendicular,  she  joyously 
jumped  up  and  down  several  times,  and  made  a 
pretence  of  splashing  her  mamma.  Then,  quite 
unexpectedly,  she  fell  backwards  of  her  own  accord, 
and  the  waters  closed  over  her;  in  a  few  seconds  a 
foot  was  visible — then  she  struggled  out,  quarrelled 
with  her  mamma,  and  had  a  bad  headache  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  boots  of  an  hotel,  at  the 
express  wish  of  the  chambermaid,  knocked  a  second 
time  at  Mr.  Frank  Ossett^s  bedroom  door.  This 
being  repeated,  he  received  at  last  in  return  a  sleepy 
inquiry^   "  What    is    it  ?"   followed    by  an   equally 
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sleepy  announcement  of  "  All  right  V — on  -whicli 
the  boots  was  led  to  remark  to  the  chambermaid^ 
that  the  gent  inside  had  took  his  tightener  very 
kindly,  and  was  a-sleeping  of  it  off. 

Mr.  Frank  Ossett  lay  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
semi-unconsciousness,  partly  aware  it  was  high  time 
to  leave  his  bed,  and  yet  dozing  in  a  dreamy  way 
— a  confused  mass  of  incidents,  places,  persons,  and 
things,  which  yet  took  no  definite  form,  passing 
hazily  through  his  mind.  But  he  was  conscious  of 
a  terrible  headache,  an  intense  thirst,  an  embarras- 
sing sense  of  some  annoyance,  though  he  could  not 
remember  what  it  was.  As  he  became  more  awake, 
he  said  at  last — 

"  Where  the  deuce  was  I  last  night  ? — And  what 
did  I  do?" 

But  he  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 
He  was  only  sensible  of  certain  impressions,  all 
jumbled  together,  going  round  and  round  in  his 
head  with  such  a  strange  regularity,  that  he  dropped 
off  to  sleep  again. 

When  he  next  awoke  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  found  it  was  close  on  three  in  the  afternoon. 
At  that  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  jump  out  of 
bed ;  but  his  head  appeared  to  have  grown  during 
the  night,  and  seemed  twice  its  usual  size  and 
weight. 

He  crawled  to  the  window,  and  looked  out.      The 
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sun  was  shiDing  brilliantly^  and  tlie  busy  mid-day 
life  of  the  crowded  watering-place  was  in  full 
vigour ;  but  the  persons  passing  to  and  fro  on 
the  pavement  below  him  made  him  feel  giddy,  and 
he  turned  away  with  sickness  and  disgust. 

A  copious  use  of  cold  water  seemed  to  relieve 
him  for  a  time,  and,  after  dressing  slowly,  he  con- 
trived to  go,  though  unsteadily,  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  where  he  hailed  an  open  fly  that  was  for 
hire,  desiring  the  driver  to  take  him  to  the  end  of 
the  Esplanade  at  Kemp  Town. 

He  sat  back  in  the  carriage,  as  if  anxious  to 
escape  observation,  and  had  great  difficulty  to 
avoid  falling  to  sleep  as  he  did  so.  When  the 
driver  had  pulled  up  for  him  to  alight,  Frank  had 
a  misgiving  he  should  fall  out  as  soon  as  he 
attempted  to  leave  the  vehicle. 

He  paid  the  fare  with  a  shaking  hand,  and  felt 
strangely  disposed  to  take  the  driver  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  confess  he  had  had  too  much  to  drink 
the  previous  evening.  Probably  such  an  admission 
was  not  required ;  for  there  was  an  intelligence  in 
the  cabman^s  eyes,  when  he  charged  a  shilling  more 
than  he  was  entitled  to,  and  requested  the  parting 
bounty  of  a  half-pint  of  beer. 

But  the  very  mention  of  liquor  made  the  lad 
feel  so  qualmish,  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
commenced    walking    at    a   rapid    pace    eastwards, 
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without  the  least  idea  where  he  was  going  to.  He 
turned  to  the  footpath  on  the  cliff,  but  the  height 
occasioned  a  nervous  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  he 
returned  to  the  highway.  Here  he  met  so  many 
parties — ladies  by  the  half-dozen  riding  together, 
attended  by  a  gentleman  or  followed  by  a  servant — 
all  of  whom,  he  thought,  seemed  to  regard  him 
with  a  look  of  aversion,  that  he  struck  off  to  the 
left  on  a  footpath  that  led  over  the  downs. 

Pausing  for  breath  as  he  toiled  up  the  hill,  and 
wiping  his  forehead,  on  which  a  cold  clammy  per- 
spiration had  gathered,  he  endeavoured  to  recall  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening. 

''  If  I  could  only  remember  what  occurred  last 
uight,^^  he  said,  "  I  wouldn^t  mind  !  But  I  can^t 
recollect  anything  !" 

So,  resuming  his  walk,  he  soon  reached  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  Beneath  him,  at  his  foot  as  it  seemed, 
lay  the  little  village  of  Ovingdean.  In  the  bright 
sunlight  of  the  summer's  last  days — no  sound  but 
the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  deep  baying  of  a  large 
yard-dog,  and  the  distant  tinkling  of  sheep-bells, 
with  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  glorious  Sussex 
downs,  laden  with  the  sweet  scent  of  the  recent 
harvest,  blowing  on  his  heated  forehead — his  dis- 
turbed spirits  became  somewhat  composed,  and 
slowly  descending  the  hill  towards  a  stile,  where  a 
wall-fence  divided  a  piece  of  enclosed  pasture-land 
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from  the  open  down,  he  lay  on  the  grass^  again 
trying  to  make  out  the  events  of  the  last  night. 

Two  very  old  men,  shepherds  or  farm-labourers, 
were  seated  on  the  stile;  and  Frank  found  himself 
being  amused  by  their  conversation,  carried  on  in 
the  homely  and  kindly  south-country  dialect.  He 
felt  curiously  interested  in  their  simple  talk,  and 
was  dreamily  wondering  how  such  old  men  as  they 
evidently  were  could  find  time,  or  had  sufficient 
dexterity,  for  the  due  fastening  of  the  many  buttons 
they  had  on  their  high  gaiters,  or  for  the  elaborate 
lacing  of  their  boots,  and  whether  they  didn^t  go  to 
bed  in  their  clothes — when  the  cooing  of  the 
pigeons,  the  tinkling  of  the  bells,  the  baying  of  the 
yard-dog,  and  the  maundering  talk  of  the  two  old 
fellows,  all  seemed  to  be  mixed  up  together — and 
he  fell  asleep.  He  woke  about  an  hour  later, 
feeling  rather  faint  and  hungry,  but  with  his  head 
clearer  and  his  thoughts  more  in  subjection. 

"  Now,^^  said  he,  as  he  began  his  homeward 
journey,  "  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go 
straight  on." 

Then  he  recollected  without  any  difficulty  that 
at  six  o^'clock  the  previous  evening  he  had  dined 
with  Major  and  Mrs.  Maismore.  The  Major  had 
told  him  that  the  friend  he  had  expected  had  dis- 
appointed him,  having  been  compelled  to  return  to 
town.      He  could  distinctly  remember  the  style  of 
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the  dinner  and  the  conversation  that  had  ensued. 
Having  casually  mentioned  Dalcsford,  the  Major 
had  asked  him  several  questionsj  and  had  alluded 
to  the  serious  fire  that  had  occurred  there  two 
months  previously.  Was  the  sufferer — a  manufac- 
turer— he  had  forgotten  the  name  {"  Eh  ?  Worsdale 
— yes — thank  you'^)  irretrievably  ruined  ?  .Was  he 
still  living  in  the  town  ? 

Frank  also  remembered  how  he  had  explained 
that  the  fire^  combined  with  the  losses  by  the 
failure  of  the  bank^  had  completely  broken 
Matthew  Worsdale ;  and  how  the  family  had  left 
the  town,  and  were  said  to  be  now  living  in  Man- 
chester. How  that  he^  an  old  friend,  had  called  at 
the  house,  before  he  left  Dalesford,  but  had  been 
denied,  and  had  not  heard  of  them  since.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  visit,  half  a  year  before,  of  the  son  of 
the  senior  partner,  whom  he  had  never  met  himself, 
having  been  from  home  at  the  time;  and  how  it 
was  rumoured  that  a  marriage  was  to  have  been 
arranged  with  the  second  daughter,  but  which 
was  now  abandoned  >^in  consequence  of  the  late 
disaster. 

He  recollected  this  part  of  the  conversation  well, 
for  having  glanced  towards  the  lady  for  a  moment, 
he  had  been  startled  by  the  singular  expression  in 
her  face.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  fine  eyes 
unnaturally  bright,  and    her   breathing    was    short 
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and  rapid,  as  one  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
emotion.  He  had  paused  for  a  moment,  but  the 
lady  had  said,  ''  Pray,  go  on  •/''  and  the  Major  had 
remarked,  laughing,  "  People  always  say  these 
things  if  there  happens  to  be  a  daughter  in  the 
family,"  and  had  proceeded  quietly  with  his  dinner  ; 
but  he  had  changed  the  conversation  shortly  after- 
wards, and  the  dinner  passed  off  exceedingly  well. 

He  had  found  the  Major  an  excellent  com- 
panion, full  of  anecdote  and  varied  information, 
and  the  lady  perfectly  well-bred  and  most  agreeable. 
After  dinner,  seated  over  their  wine,  of  which  they 
both  drank  freely,  the  conversation  turned  on  bil- 
liards, and  the  Major  referred  to  Frank^s  skill  in 
the  game.  He  remembered  their  going  to  the 
billiard -room  and  playing  a  couple  of  games,  in 
which  he  had  surpassed  himself,  and  scored  two 
easy  victories.  They  had  then  returned  to  the 
private  rooms,  and  cards  had  been  produced — the 
lady  sitting  by  and  watching  the  game,  which  he 
recollected  was  ecarte;  that  he  had  won  the  first 
game,  and  after  that  his  meifaory  was  at  fault. 

Do  what  he  would,  think  as  he  .might,  he  could 
not  carry  his  recollection  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  all  was  sheer  oblivion,  until  he  found  himself 
in  bed  the  next  morning. 

"  It  was  the  warm  room,  and  the  excitement, 
that  got  over  me  !"  he  said  in  despair.     ''  Heaven 
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knows  what  I  did_,  or  what  I  did  not  do !  I  can 
remember  nothing !  I  can  only  hope  to  the  Lord 
that  I  didn^t  make  a  fool  of  myself  V 

Then  ensued  that  state  of  mind,  tlie  reaction  of 
undue  excitement  by  liquor,  which,  differently 
developed  in  different  subjects,  causes  some  of  us 
to  weep  over  our  errors ;  some  to  retire  into  a  fit 
of  sullen  reticence ;  and  others  to  dwell  bitterly  on 
their  wrongs  and  troubles,  and  to  see  nothing  in 
the  world  but  injustice  and  sorrow.  On  the  fresh 
and  generous  nature  of  this  young  fellow  the  effect 
was  a  healthy  one. 

"  There^s  only  one  thing  for  it,""^  Frank  thought, 
as  he  walked  pensively  along  the  Esplanade ;  "  I 
must  make  an  apology.  Confound  it  all  \"  he  said, 
impatiently,  "  to  think  I  should  be  such  a  fool  ! 
I  came  here  for  enjoyment,  and  I  begin  by  the 
humiliation  of  getting  drunk  in  the  private  rooms 
of  a  lady  and  gentleman  V' 

So,  later  in  the  evening,  after  he  had  sparingly 
dined,  he  sent  up  his  card  by  the  waiter  to  request 
permission  to  wait  on  the  Major  and  Mrs.  Mais- 
more.  The  Major  was  out,  the  servant  was  in- 
structed to  reply,  but  the  lady  would  be  happy  to 
see  him.  An  apology  for  his  conduct  was  some- 
thing so  new  to  Frank  that  he  hesitated  a  little, 
and  endeavoured  to  prepare  a  form  of  words  for  the 
purpose.      But  the  phrases  would  not  come,  and  he 
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began  to  wish  he  had  postponed  the  duty  till  the 
morning. 

When  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Mais- 
more  was  seated  before  the  fire  with  some  fancy 
needlework  on  her  knee;  a  book  lay  open  on  the 
table,  and  the  lady  rose  to  meet  him  in  the  most 
gracious  manner. 

Having  taken  her  hand,  which  was  most  kindly 
extended  towards  him,  Frank  at  once  said,  blushing, 
and  with  evident  sincerity— 

''  Mrs.  Maismore,  I  am  sure  an  apology  is  due 
to  you,  and  from  me." 

"  An  apology  ?  What  is  it  ?"  the  lady  asked, 
raising  her  eyebrows  in  surprise,  and  smiling  in 
apparent  wonder. 

''  Your  kind  manner,"  Frank  said,  ^^  makes  me 
think  I  am  almost  pardoned  already ;  but  I  feel 
bound  to  confess  to  you  how  I  regret  my  conduct 
of  last  evening." 

'^  Your  conduct  ?  You  have  nothing  to  regret !" 
Mrs.  Maismore  said,  smiling  as  before. 

"  You  are  really  most  kind  to  say  so,"  Frank 
said,  earnestly.  "  I  hope  that  my  expression  of 
sincere  regret  will  be  sufficient.  But  you  were  too 
hospitable.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that,  after  a 
certain  hour  of  the  night,  I  entirely  forget  what 
occurred." 

The  lady  regarded  him  with  such  a  steady  gaze, 
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and  there  was  such  a  keen^  searching  expression  in 
her  dark  eyes,  that  he  felt  terribly  confused.  At 
last  he  stammered  out — 

"  I  can  only  hope  that  nothing  was  done  or  said 
by  me  that  a  lady  need  resent  or  a  gentleman 
regret/^ 

"  Mr.  Ossett/^  she  said,  gently,  her  slight  French 
accent  lending  a  pretty  quaintness  to  her  speech, 
"  pray  be  assured — have  confidence  in  what  I  say. 
When  I  retired  I  left  you  playing  at  the  cards.  I 
know  nothing  more."'' 

Frank  felt  simply  grateful,  and  thought  what 
beautiful  soft-looking  eyes  they  were  now,  and 
could  not  help  wondering  how  they  could  ever  look 
so  fierce  as  he  had  seen  them. 

After  some  general  conversation,  he  rose  to 
leave,  but  the  lady  pressed  him  to  remain  till  the 
Major's  return. 

"  The  Major — you  will  stay  and  see  him  ?''  she 
asked.  "  He  will  be  so  sorry  not  to  have  seen 
you." 

Thus  pressed,  and  relieved  of  his  great  anxiety, 
Frank  was  happy  enough  for  any  excuse  to  remain 
where  he  was. 

"  And  when  do  you  return  to  your  home — I 
forget  the  name  ?^'  the  lady  asked. 

Frank  explained  he  should  leave  Brighton  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  he  should  return  to  town,  where 
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he  intended  to  remain  for  some  time,  to  see  the 
London  practice  of  his  profession^  by  which_,  pro- 
bably, he  meant  London  life  as  well. 

"  But  did  he  not  pine  to  see  his  home  again — the 
scene  of  the  terrible  fire  he  had  described  so  well  ?^' 
she  inquired. 

Frank  laughed  at  the  notion  of  his  being  home- 
sick so  soon,  and  assured  Mrs.  Maismore  he  had  no 
such  purpose.  Having  once  mentioned  the  fire, 
the  lady  easily  recurred  to  it,  and  then  to  the 
ruined  home  of  Matthew  Worsdale.  Frank  was 
quite  surprised  how  well  she  remembered  the  cir- 
cumstance, as  he  had  mentioned  it,  of  Mr.  Edward 
Sherwin^s  visit,  and  wondered  a  little  why  she 
should  seem  interested  in  the  rumoured  engage- 
ment of  that  gentleman  with  one  of  the  daughters. 

''  But  this  little  one — was  she  very  pretty  ?"  the 
lady  asked.  "  And  of  what  age  ?"  And  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  lost  nothing  by  the  animated  description  of 
her  beauty  by  her  brother's  loyal  friend,  who 
declared  she  was — well,  with  one  exception — the 
sweetest  girl  in  Y^orkshire. 

The  fire  which  he  had  observed  the  evening 
before,  darting  from  those  two  bright  eyes,  returned 
for  a  moment,  accompanied  by  a  nervous  twitching 
of  the  mouth,  when  the  door  was  opened  and  the 
Major  entered. 

Frank   briefly   repeated  the   object   of  his    visit, 
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and,  as  before  from  Mrs.  Maismore,  received  from 
the  Major  the  kindest  assurances^  and,  the  servant 
having  brought  coffee,  he  was  easily  induced  to 
remain ;  for  as  Mrs.  Maismore  proposed  to  retire 
early,  the  Major  protested  it  would  be  a  charity  to 
afford  him  some  companionship.  No  reference  was 
made  to  the  previous  evening ;  but  when  Frank  was 
left  alone  with  Major  Maismore  he  said  suddenly, 
after  a  brief  silence — 

"  Major,  do  me  a  favour :  tell  me  candidly  what 
did  I  do  or  say  last  night  ?" 

"  Eh  !  what  do  you  mean  V  the  Major  asked, 
looking  up  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,-*^  Frank  said,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  "I  don^t  remember  anything  after  we  had 
begun  to  play  at  cards  till  I  awoke  this  morning.^^ 

"  You  said  and  did  nothing,  my  dear  fellow,' 
the  Major  said,  kindly  and  cheerily,  *^  but  what  a 
gentleman  would  say  and  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances.^' 

"  Similar  circumstances — yes,"  Frank  said,  in  a 
melancholy  tone  ;  "  but  '  gentlemen'  don-'t  get 
drunk  in  their  friends'  rooms,  and  in  the  presence 
of  ladies.'' 

"  Even  gentlemen  may  be  overtaken  sometimes 
in  moments  of  conviviality,"  the  Major  said;  and 
then  added,  "  You  remember  what  occurred,  of 
course,  now  ?" 

VOL.  II.  12 
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"  No_,  I  don^t^  and  be  hanged  to  it  !"  the  lad 
said;   *' I  wish  I  did  P^ 

" Well/^  the  Major  resumed^  "you  remember 
our  billiards,  where  you  made  such  an  example  of 
me  ?  Yes  ?  Very  well.  You  remember  our  re- 
turn here,  and  playing  at  ecarte  ?^^ 

"  Yes/"*  Frank  said_,  "  I  remember  beginning  to 
play,  but  whether  I  won  or  lost,  or  who  played 
and  who  didn^t,  I  declare  I  know  no  more  than 
Adam  V 

The  Major  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said  gravely — 

^'  Mr.  Ossett,  I  ani  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you  on  the  matter,  and  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly.  It  may  be 
a  useful  lesson.  You  were  very  excited  last  night ; 
but  only  as  a  gentleman  may  be,  mark  you — and 
at  such  times  you  seem  rather  reckless.^^ 

'^  How  do  you  mean?"  Frank  inquired,  with  a 
sad  expression  of  misgiving  on  his  honest  face. 

"  You  had  played  a  few  games  at  ecarte,^'  the 
Major  said ;  "  and — well,  you  had  lost,  and  then 
nothing  would  satisfy  you  but  cutting  for  wagers." 

^^  Good  Heaven  !  What  a  fool  I  must  have 
been  !  but — but,"  he  faltered,  "  I  hope  I  met  my 
losses  fairly  ?" 

"  You  met  them  like  the  good  fellow  you  are !" 
the  Major  said  kindly.     ''  See." 
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And  taking  from  his  pocket-book  a  memorandum, 
he  handed  it  to  Frank,  who  read — written  in  his 
own  hand,  and  with  his  own  signature — 

"I.O.U.— Seventy. five  pounds  (£75)." 

''  Frank  Ossett/^ 

The  lad  was  silent,  and  his  countenance  fell ; 
then  he  said  quietly,  and  with  a  tone  of  grave 
resolution — 

"  Major  Maismore,  this  is  a  debt  of  honour,  and 
it  shall  be  duly  paid." 

"  We  will  settle  it  now,"  the  Major  kindly  said, 
and  tearing  the  paper  across,  threw  the  pieces  into 
the  fire. 

The  young  fellow  looked  at  him  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence  ;  then  he  extended  his  hand, 
and  in  his  characteristically  frank  manner  said — 

"  Major,  you  are  a  thoroughly  good  fellow ;  I 
appreciate  your  kindness ;  but,  morally,  the  debt 
exists,  though  you  have  destroyed  the  evidence  of 
it.  Do  me  one  more  favour,"  he  continued  ;  '^  let 
me  have  your  town  address — unless,"  he  added, 
with  a  deep  blush,  as  the  Major  looked  quietly  at 
him,  "  my  unfortunate  conduct  of  last  evening  is  to 
terminate  our  acquaintance." 

''  I  will  not  hear  your  conduct  reflected  on," 
the  Major  answered,  "  and  our  acquaintance  shall 
not  terminate.      Here  is  mv  town  address." 

12—2 
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And  selecting  a  card  from  his  case^  he  gave  it  to 
Frank,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  two  friends 
parted  for  the  night. 

''  The  Major's  a  good  fellow  V'  Mr.  Frank  solilo- 
quised, as  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow.  "  It's  a 
heavy  sum  to  lose  !  but  if  he  thinks  I  am  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity  or  fair  play,  he  doesn't  know 
Frank  Ossett  V 

"  Villain  \"  the  lady  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  thick 
with  ill-restrained  emotion.  "  You  would  me  de- 
ceive !      Ah  !  you  would  me  play  false  V 

"^  Hortense,  my  child,''  the  Major  replied,  in  a 
low,  passionless  voice,  though  his  lips  were  white, 
and  an  evil  expression  glittered  in  his  dark  eyes, 
"  you  are  excited ;  we  will  talk  of  this  when  you 
are  more  yourself." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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MONTH  later,  and  the  gay  summer  season 
of  Brighton  had  come  to  a  close,  to  be 
succeeded  by  an  interval  of  dulness,  even 
in  that  pleasant  watering  place.  The  purveyor 
of  fashionable  intelligence  for  the  local  papers, 
having  but  few  arrivals  to  chronicle,  faithfully 
recorded  the  departures  instead,  and  the  names  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Maismore  had  appeared  in  the  list. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  absence  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Dingwall,  of  No.  —  Russell  Square,  had  also  been 
remarked,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  week  after  Mr. 
Frank  Ossett's  last  interview  with  his  friend  at  their 
hotel,  a  cab  containing  those  two  ladies  had  been 
driven  to  the  railway  station,  to  catch  an  early 
train  for  London.  An  observant  bystander  might 
have  remarked,  had  he  cared  to  do  so,  that  as  the 
cab  was  drawn  up  before  the  station  entrance,  the 
elder  of  the  two  ladies  was  furtively  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  the  countenance  of  the  younger  was  of  a 
somewhat    inflammatory    hue,    and    betokened  the 
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existence  of  considerable  anger.  For  the  fact  is, 
they  had  had  that  morning  what  is  understood  by 
the  phrase,  "a  few  words/^  a  not  uncommon  occur- 
rence, I  think,  when  mother  and  daughter  have  a 
similarity  of  temper,  but  a  difference  in  their  views  ; 
and  where  the  society  in  which  they  mingle  is  con- 
fined to  themselves.  At  such  times  their  conduct 
would  become  rather  demonstrative  ;  Mrs.  Dingwall 
enforcing  her  arguments  by  occasionally  pushing 
Martha,  and  Martha  backing  her  own  opinion  by 
slapping  her  mother.  It  appears  that  no  sooner 
had  Mrs.  Dingwall  signified,  by  the  usual  weekly 
notice^  her  intention  of  returning  to  her  home  in 
North  Staffordshire,  than  the  landlady  had  become, 
suddenly,  quite  indifferent  to  her  lodgers'  comfort, 
relinquishing  them  entirely  to  such  attention  as 
could  be  obtained  from  an  overtasked  little  servant- 
of-all-work,  who  was  generally  required  to  go  for 
milk  or  beer  when  she  had  partially  cleaned  one  of 
Martha's  boots,  leaving  the  other  for  such  odd 
moments  as  could  be  snatched  from  her  various 
avocations.  This  state  of  domestic  affairs  had  not 
served  to  smoothe  the  difficulties  which  sometimes 
existed  between  the  lodgers,  and  on  the  morning  of 
their  proposed  departure,  they  had  had  a  lengthened 
altercation ;  Martha  eventually  solacing  herself 
with  a  morning  paper,  leaving  her  mother  to  pack 
up   the   trunks   and  secure    the  many  little   hand- 
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packages  which  are  indispensable  to  ladies  when 
travelling.  This  was  the  position  of  affairs^  with 
Martha  singing  in  aflPected  carelessness  of  her 
raother^s  remarks^  and  Mrs.  Dingwall  bouncing 
herself  on  the  lid  of  a  trunks  preparatory  to  locking 
and  cording  it,  moaning  loudly  as  she  did  so_,  at  the 
ingratitude  of  children,  who  treated  their  parents 
like  dirt,  when  the  landlady  appeared  to  inform 
them  that,  as  they  had  thought  proper  to  sleep  in 
her  house  another  night,  their  week^s  notice  having 
duly  expired,  they  had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
entered  on  another  week^'s  tenancy,  and  that  she 
should  require  the  usual  compensation  for  the  same. 
Now,  as  in  the  history  of  nations,  instances  have 
not  been  wanting  of  impending  or  actual  civil  war 
being,  for  a  while,  suspended,  that  the  divided 
people  might  unite  against  a  foreign  power  that 
threatened  to  invade  their  rights,  so  the  contention 
between  mother  and  daughter  was  abandoned,  and 
their  forces  concentrated,  to  resist  what  they  termed 
this  imposition.  But  the  landlady — a  person  of 
some  experience  evidently-^maintained  her  point,  and 
with  such  manifestations  of  violence,  that  even  Mrs. 
Dingwall  was  aroused  to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, and,  having  at  first  only  meekly  opined 
that  the  landlady  was  not  a  God-fearing  person, 
was  at  last  provoked  to  denounce  her  as  a  bold- 
faced good-for-nothing.      This,   naturally,  was  im- 
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mediately  resented  hj  the  landlady,  who  made  a 
strong  point  of  coming  very  near  indeed  to  Mrs. 
Dingwall,,  thereby  bringing  their  respective  noses  in 
extreme  proximity,  placing  her  two  bare  arms 
akimbo,  thus  displaying  a  pair  of  elbows  very  much 
excoriated  (probably  from  the  frequent  removal  of 
heavy  luggage  or  furniture  in  rooms  of  limited 
dimensions),  and  informing  her  lodgers,  in  an  un- 
necessarily loud  voice,  that  she  only  wanted  her 
rights,  and  meant  to  have  them ;  and,  until  she 
had,  not  a  box  of  theirs  should  leave  the  house. 

On  which  she  immediately  took  forcible  posses- 
sion of  a  small  trunk  which  belonged  to  Martha, 
and  contained  her  back -hair ;  and  that  dexterous 
movement  virtually  terminated  the  contest,  for  the 
younger  lady,  suddenly  assuming  an  unexpected 
haughtmess  of  demeanour,  begged  her  ma  to  ^'^pay 
it  and  have  done  with  it,  as  goodness  knew  they 
were  not  to  a  few  shillings,  whatever  beggarly 
lodging-house  keepers  niight  be.'^  The  landlady, 
therefore,  carried  her  point,  and  having  been  paid 
in  full,  fired  a  few  envenomed  shots — Parthian-wise, 
as  she  retreated,  in  the  form  of  such  expressions  as 
^'  a  parcel  of  people  V^  and  ^'  stuck-up  nobodies  !'' 
which,  if  somewhat  vague,  were  sufficiently  irri- 
tating. So,  while  they  awaited  the  cab,  which 
the  overworked  little  servant  had  been  sent  to 
summon,  Martha  inveighed  loudly  against  the  pro- 
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peusity  for  swindling,  as  evinced  by  lodging-house 
keepers  generally,  and  inKnssell  Square  in  particular, 
while  her  mamma,  more  prudently,  collected  such 
remnants  of  bread,  tea,  coffee,  or  sugar,  as  remained 
in  their  cupboard.  A  small  piece  of  butter,  too, 
she  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  torn  from  a  volume  of  a 
popular  magazine ;  sagely  remarking  they  would 
not  be  coming  there  again  in  a  hurry,  and  the  leaf 
wouldn^t  be  missed. 

So  it  was,  probably,  the  reaction  of  this  unusual 
excitement  that  had  caused  Mrs.  Dingwall  to  shed 
tears  in  the  cab ;  a  weakness  to  which  the  more 
robust  nature  of  her  daughter  had  scorned  to  yield. 
They  had  had  the  misgiving  usual  to  ladies  when 
travelling  by  railway,  respecting  the  train,  and  the 
safety  of  their  luggage,  and  had  run  down  the 
platform  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  lest  the 
engine-driver  should  elect  to  start  twenty  minutes 
before  the  time  announced,  and  at  last,  after  a 
sharp  conflict  with  another  passenger,  whom  Martha 
spoke  of  as  a  "  person,"  respecting  the  right  and 
title  to  the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the  carriage, 
they  commenced  their  homeward  journey,  and  late 
in  the  same  evening  were  welcomed  at  Congleton, 
by  a  maiden  sister  of  Mrs.  DingwalFs,  who,  cheer- 
fully premising  they  didn^t  look  so  much  better  for 
their  "  beautiful  sea-side,"  wondered  whatever  made 
them  so  late. 
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One  morning,  about  the  time  indicated,  Mr. 
Frank  Ossett  was  passing  through  the  gateway 
leading  from  Bedford  Street  to  Gray^s  Inn  Gardens, 
when  his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a 
person  turning  from  Raymond  Buildings,  and  so 
meeting  him  face  to  face. 

"  Hollo  V^  Frank  cried,  ''  I  can^t  be  mistaken  ! 
Boothroyd  !  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  and  the 
young  fellow  held  out  his  hand. 

Joe  Boothroyd  was  so  preoccupied  that  he  did 
not  seem  at  first  to  recognise  Frank ;  but,  after  a 
moment^s  pause,  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts,  he 
cordially  took  the  hand  extended  to  him,  and 
replied — 

"Mr.  Ossett !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  in  deep 
thought  and  did  not  see  you  •/'  and  then  in  answer 
to  Frank''s  further  inquiries  said,  he  was  in  town  on 
a  little  private  business,  and  would  not  be  leaving 
for  some  days.  •  Frank,  who  had  never  forgotten 
Joe^s  timely  assistance,  when  he  and  his  friend  Tim 
had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  local  Hallelujah 
Band,  declared  he  was  delighted  by  this  meeting, 
and  begged  Joe  to  name  an  hour  when  they  might 
dine  together.  This,  however,  Joe  Boothroyd  declined, 
on  the  score  of  other  pressing  engagements  ;  but 
they  remained  to  chat  for  a  few  moments,  and  the 
conversation  naturallv  turned  on  Dalesford,  and  the 
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calamitous  fire,  that  had  caused  poor  Matthew 
Worsdale^s  reverses. 

"  Ah  !  It  was  a  strange  thing,  Boothroyd,  that 
tire  !'^  Frank  said.  "I  had  a  letter  some  time 
since  from  my  people,  and  they  speak  of  an  impres- 
sion abroad  that  it  was  never  an  accident/' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Ossett  ?"  Joe  asked. 

"  Why,"  Frank  explained,  ''  it  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.'^ 

''  An  incendiary  V  Joe  repeated,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Frank.  "  I  should  hardly  think  that. 
What  could  be  the  object  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Tm  sure  !"  Frank  replied ;  ''  I 
daresay  you  wonld  know  better  than  I,  whether 
Mr.  Worsdale  had  any  enemies  in  his  own  mill.'' 

Joe  looked  at  him  again,  in  a  searching  manner, 
then  he  said,  after  referring  to  a  small  memorandum 
book — 

"  Mr.  Ossett,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  change 
my  mind,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  you, 
and  chat  over  things ;  what  hour  will  suit  you 
best  ?" 

^^  I  shall  dine  at  home  to-day,  at  five,"  Frank 
said,  handing  Joe  his  card.  ^^  Here  is  my  address; 
come  and  take  pot-luck." 

"  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  eh  ?"  Joe 
said,  referring  to  the  address.  "  That  will  not  be  out 
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of  my  way,  certainly ;  well^  Mr.  Ossett,  I  will  try 
to  be  punctual/^ 

So,  for  the  time,  they  parted ;  Frank  looking 
back  for  a  few  moments  as  Joe  Boothroyd  resumed 
his  steady  and  rapid  walk,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  as  before. 

"  Humph  !"  Frank  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
away ;  "  we  are  getting  on  in  the  world,  I  think  ! 
I  scarcely  knew  him ;  the  fellow^s  almost  a  swell  \" 

And  so  Mr.  Frank,  feeling  on  the  best  terms 
with  himself  and  everybody  else  in  the  world, 
strolled  slowly  towards  the  chambers  of  his  father^s 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  Titheradge  and  Burnley,  in 
Raymond  Buildings.  Perhaps,  in  consideration  of 
other  qualities  which  he  possessed,  the  conceit  and 
self-complacency  of  the  young  fellow  may  be  fairly 
pardoned. 

He  had  had  a  struggle  with  his  pride  and  his 
self-love,  and  had  come  off  the  conqueror,  for  he 
had  written  to  his  father  and  honestly  admitted  his 
folly,  and  requested  the  amount  due  to  the  Major 
should  be  remitted,  to  be  repaid  in  equal  propor- 
tions from  his  next  three  quarters^  allowance.  With 
very  few  words  of  advice  on  the  subject,  his  father 
had  remitted  the  sum  in  compliance,  as  he  wrote, 
'^  with  his  wish,  and  on  the  arrangement  proposed,'^ 
and  Mr.  Frank  had  duly  forwarded  the  cheque  to 
his  friend,  the  Major. 
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As  he  turned  into  the  office  he  met  the  senior 
partner,  who  was  just  leaving  it. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Ossett/^  that  gentleman 
blandly  said,  in  reply  to  rrank''s  salutation.  "  Fine 
day  for  walking,  eh  ?  Well,  I  am  going  as  far  as 
the  Vioe-Chancellor's  Court — an  interesting  case — 
will  you  walk  with  me  ?" 

I  daresay  Frank  did  not  anticipate  anything  of 
an  interesting  character,  but  he  was  an  easy- 
tempered  and  good-natured  young  fellow,  and  at 
once  accepted  the  invitation. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman  as  they 
passed  through  Warwick  Court,  ^^  and  how  are  the 
good  folks  in  Yorkshire  ?  Any  news  in  Dales- 
ford?" 

"  No,"  Frank  replied,  "  none  that  I  have  heard. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  I  met  a  Dalesford  man  not  ten 
minutes  ago." 

"  Aye,  aye  ?"  Mr.  Titheradge  rejoined.  "  A 
Dalesford  man,  eh  ?      Friend,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Well,"  Frank  answered,  "  he  is  a  capital  fellow, 
1  believe,  though  he  was  only  a  foreman  in  a 
mill." 

''  Oho  !"  Mr.  Titheradge  again  said,  "  come  to 
see  a  bit  of  London,  eh  ?  And  take  down  the 
winter  fashions  ?"  and  he  chuckled  cheerfully  at 
his  fancy. 

Frank  briefly  explained  Joe  Boothroyd's  position, 
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and  referred  to  the  calamity  of  the  fire,  to  all  of 
which  Mr.  Titheradge  merely  said  "  Aye,  aye  \"  or 
"  Just  so  •/'  and  ^vhen  Frank  at  last  said,  "  I  shall 
see  him  again  to-night,  he  has  promised  to  have 
some  dinner  with  me.  I  like  to  see  some  one  I 
have  known  at  home,  you  know.^"  Mr.  Titheradge 
said,  "  Very  proper,'^  and  hummed  a  little  tune. 

Arrived  at  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court,  Frank 
found  the  interesting  case  of  which  Mr.  Titheradge 
had  spoken,  so  extremely  dry,  that  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  strolling  into  the  other  courts,  by 
way  of  change.  Failing  to  find  anything  of  an 
exhilarating  nature  there,  he  had  wandered  out  of 
Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields  and  was  lost  for  a  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clare  Market,  but  turning  down  a  street 
which  he  felt  assured  would  bring  him  into 
Chancery  Lane,  he  found  himself  near  St.  Clement 
Danes_,  so  he  walked  down  the  Strand  and  looked 
into  the  shop  windows.  He  bought  some  photo- 
graphs of  certain  legal  dignitaries  to  send  to  his 
father,  and  also  a  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  whose 
name  he  did  not  know,  and  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  as  the  face  reminded  him  somewhat  of  Dolly 
Worsdale ;  and  then  passing  up  St.  Martinis  Lane, 
pausing  to  look  into  the  Horse  Repository,  where 
a  sale  was  going  on,  and  stopping  at  the  dog- 
fanciers''  shops  to  examine  the  bull-terriers  in  their 
cages,  he  worked  his   way  into   Holborn,   and   so 
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walked  easily  towards  Raymond  Buildings.  This 
kind  of  occupation^  with  a  little  desultory  reading 
in  chambers^  and  an  agreeable  chat  with  the  senior 
clerk,  helped  him  through  the  day  pleasantly,  and 
at  four  o^clock  he  started  homewards. 

You  see,  Frank  Ossett,  who,  I  admit,  is  a  favourite 
of  mine,  and  on  whose  failings  I  am  disposed  to 
look  kindly,  was  not  by  any  means  a  model  young 
gentleman,  and  indeed  I  have  never  met  any  good 
young  fellow  who  could  fairly  lay  claim  to  that 
distinction.  He  was  idle,  and  certainly  not  clever ; 
so  he  aroused  no  envy  by  his  superior  ability,  and 
was  too  gentle-hearted  to  give  pain,  wantonly,  to 
anv  one,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  take 
his  place  in  the  family  vault  in  Dalesford  (not  for 
many  years,  I  hope),  there  will  not  be  many  left 
behind  with  a  better  title  to  the  name  of  an  honest 
English  gentleman. 

Joe  Boothroyd  was  very  punctual,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Ossett  received  him  with  an  easy  familiarity,  and 
perhaps  a  slight  tinge  of  condescension.  Probably 
fortunate  young  gentlemen  like  him  are  naturally 
somewhat  conservative,  and  have  a  respect  for 
social  distinctions,,  and  the  young  fellow's  manner, 
though  utterly  devoid  of  insolence,  was  still  rather 
affable.  But  the  man  whom  he  had  known  as  an 
operative  had  a  certain  ease  of  his  own,  .that  im- 
perceptibly, but  quickly  and  effectually,  destroyed 
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any  social  barrier  that  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
between  them.  His  information,  too,  generally  first 
astonished  and  then  interested  his  good-humoured 
young  host.  Frank  thought  of  this  many  times 
afterwards,  and  remembering  the  many  visitors  of 
his  own  age  and  sphere  of  life  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  drink  his  wine  and  smoke  his  cigars,  and 
the  kind  of  conversation  they  afforded,  wondered 
how  it  was  he  could  have  endured  their  companion- 
ship so  long,  and  how  this  man  could  have  accu- 
mulated the  varied  knowledge  which  he  imparted 
so  pleasantly. 

For  there  are  two  kinds  of  well-informed  per- 
sons, and  I  daresay  most  of  us  have  met  with 
both.  One  kind — man  or  woman — is  so  filled  with 
erudition  on  all  matters,  that  we  are  constrained 
to  be  the  recipients  of  it  whether  we  would  or  not. 
We  know  it  is  at  work  within  them,  like  the  fer- 
mentation of  a  beer  barrel.  You  may  think  to 
escape  by  declining  to  draw  it  ofi"  by  the  usual 
channel  of  the  tap,  but  you  will  see  it  struggling 
and  bubbling  through  the  vent-hole,  or  by  the 
cork.  Venture  a  commonplace  remark  on,  say 
the  weather,  and  the  Well-informed  is  down  upon 
you  with  the  comparative  temperatures  of  large 
towns,  as  aff'ected  by  the  nature  of  their  manu- 
factures, or  the  denseness  of  their  population,  with 
statistics,  if  required,  of  their   system  of  drainage, 
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or  their  altitude  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  accom- 
panied by  remarks  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  its 
probable  influence  on  climate  generally.  If  in 
your  despair  you  endeavour  to  escape  by  inquiring, 
possibly,  after  the  health  of  the  children,  you 
are  forcibly  buttonholed  to  hear  that  Johnny^s 
chronic  weakness  may  be  referred  to  a  deficiency 
of  lime  in  the  composition  of  the  bones,  or  to  the 
abnormally  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  which  being 
affected  by  a  sudden  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  outer  air,  a  morbid  action  is  set  up,  termina- 
ting in  convulsions  or  a  distressing  cough. 

And  there  is  that  other  order  of  the  well- 
informed,  who  without  offence  to  our  self-love,  by 
the  assumption  of  a  tone  of  superiority,  leave  us  the 
easy  absorbents  of  their  pleasant  intelligence;  as 
the  earth  receives  the  gentle  and  the  silent  rains  of 
spring,  to  quicken  the  seeds  or  strengthen  the 
roots,  producing  in  due  season  the  fruits  and 
flowers. 

Joe  Boothroyd,  however,  brought  the  conversa- 
tion round  to  Dalesford  again;  and  when  Frank^s 
account  of  the  fire,  and  the  rumours  connected  with 
it,  were  interrupted  from  one  cause  or  another,  Joe 
was  not  to  be  diverted,  but  like  a  staunch  hound 
picked  up  the  scent  again,  as  if  resolved  to  run  the 
subject  down. 

VOL.  II.  \3 
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After  dinner,  and  when  they  were  smoking  their 
cigars,  he  elicited  from  Frank  how  the  fire  was  said 
to  have  arisen  in  a  shed,  not  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  such  an  accident ;  how  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  from  the  accumulation  of 
cotton  refuse,  was  disposed  of — as  far,  at  least,  as  it 
could  be  ascertained — by  the  circumstance  of  the 
fire  having  originated,  not  in  the  centre,  where  the 
material  was  most  closely  packed,  and  most  favour- 
able for  the  engendering  of  heat,  but  near  the  door 
— a  place  where  an  incendiary  could  most  easily 
have  introduced  a  light,  or  slow-match. 

"  Was  any  one  suspected — in  particular,  I 
mean  ?"  Joe  had  asked,  rather  eagerly ;  but  Frank, 
it  seemed,  had  left  Dalesford  shortly  after  the 
calamity,  and  had  not  heard  the  name  of  any  sus- 
pected person. 

"  I  can''t  think,  myself,  it  was  the  work  of  an 
incendiary,^^  Frank  said ;  "  I  always  understood 
old  Worsdale  was  so  much  beloved  by  his  work- 
people.''^ 

"  Not  more  so  than  he  deserved  to  be,^^  Joe 
answered,  quietly ;  "  Matthew  was  a  good  master, 
and  a  stout-hearted  man." 

"  Of  course,  you  knew  him  well  enough,  Booth- 
royd,"  Frank  continued,  ''  and  what  his  character 
really  was ;  but  I  used  to  think  he  was  a  little 
rough  and  surly  at  tim^s.^^ 
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"  Well,  he  was  a  little  rough  perhaps  at  times/'' 
Joe  said,  slowly  and  gently  ;  "  but  he  was  a  good 
old  fellow,  Mr.  Ossett,  take  my  word  for  it !" 

Frank  moved  on  his  chair  a  little  uneasily,  as  a 
man  does  who  desires  to  commence  a  delicate 
subject.     At  last  he  said,  with  some  hesitation — 

"  And — the  family — what  will  they  do,  do  you 
think  V 

"  I  donH  know/^  Joe  answered,  drily. 

"  I  used  to  hear — at  least  I  didn't  exactly  hear 
— but  1  believe  there  was  a  talk  of  one  of  the 
daughters  being  married?"  Frank  ventured  to 
say. 

"  Oh  \"  Joe  answered. 

"  Yes ;  the  elder  one,  I  think  it  was ;  to  the 
curate  of  St.  Mary's — Mr.  Palethorpe,'-'  Frank 
continued. 

"  Oh  !"  Joe  said  again. 

"  Yes,''  Frank  said.      '^  Do  you  know  him  V 

"  Perfectly,''  Joe  Boothroyd  answered,  in  a  tone 
of  such  indifference  that  Frank  remained  looking 
into  the  fire,  in  the  same  position  that  he  had  taken 
at  the  commencement  of  this  part  of  their  conversa- 
tion, or  he  might  have  seen  in  his  companion's  face 
a  greater  significance  than  his  placid  tone  and 
manner  suggested,  for  his  lips  had  become  white,  • 
and  there  was  an  unpleasant  twitching  in  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth. 

13—2 
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"  He^s  an  infernal  sneaky  that  fellow  V^  Frank 
suddenly  burst  out  with,  "  parson  or  no  parson  V 

"  Is  he  V  Joe  said,  quietly  as  before. 

"  Is  he  ?  Yes,  he  is,  and  you  may  tell  him  I  say 
so,  if  you  like,  and  be  hanged  to  him  !  A  fellow 
like  him,  indeed  V 

And  the  young  fellow,  looking  up,  met  Joe^s  eyes 
fixed  on  him  with  an  intelligent  and  penetrating 
expression. 

He  blushed  deeply,  and  resumed  his  cigar  in 
some  confusion,  for  he  felt  that  his  guest  had  dis- 
covered his  secret. 

So  Dolly^s  two  lovers  sat  smoking  in  silence  for 
some  minutes,  each  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts, 
and  apparently  not  disposed  to  resume  the  conver- 
sation. 

They  were  aroused  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
the  servant  handed  a  card  to  Frank. 

^'  Oh  V  he  exclaimed,  "  Major  Maismore  !  Ask 
him  to  come  up.  A  very  pleasant  fellow,  Booth- 
royd  ;  I  met  him  the  other  day  at  Brighton.^'' 

When  the  Major  entered,  Frank  shook  hands 
cordially,  and  introduced  Joe  Boothroyd  as  "  a 
friend  of  mine.  Major ;  pray  sit  down  and  smoke  a 
cigar.^^ 

The  Major  darted  a  keen  glance  at  Joe,  and  Joe 
Tegarded  the  Major  steadily  in  return ;  but  though 
after    the    introduction    the     conversation    became 
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general,  Frank  fancied  botli  his  visitors  seemed  a 
little  constrained. 

"  We  rather  expected  you  would  have  looked  us 
up  before  now/'  the  Major  said  ;  "  Mrs.  Maismore 
was  speaking  of  it  to-day.^' 

Frank,  turning  to  answer,  noticed  that  while  the 
words  were  addressed  to  him,  the  Major's  attention 
seemed  to  be  fixed  on  Joe,  who  seemed,,  in  his  turn, 
to  be  observing  the  Major  with  evident  interest ; 
so,  having  made  some  excuse,  he  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  conversation  ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  for 
the  next  half-hour  it  was  made  up  of  the  merest 
commonplaces. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Joe  rose  to  take  his 
leave.  He  shook  hands  with  Frank  in  his  usual 
hearty  manner,  and  bowed  to  the  Major,  who 
returned  his  bow  somewhat  haughtily,  and  looked 
keenly  at  him,  as  Joe  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Where  have  I  heard  a  voice  like  that  man's  ?" 
Joe  said  aloud  to  himself,  as  he  crossed  Portman 
Square,  on  his  way  homewards.  ''  I  can't  have 
seen  him  before  !  That's  not  a  face  to  be  easily 
forgotten  !" 

*'  I  didn't  quite  catch  the  name  of  your  friend," 
the  Major  observed,  when  he  was  left  alone  with 
Frank.     "  What  was  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  Boothroyd  !"  Frank  said.  "  I  am  afraid 
I  forgot  to  mention  it  when  I  introduced  you." 
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"  Boothroyd  ?"  the  Major  said  slowly.  "  Humph  ! 
that  sounds  like  a  north-country  name,  I  think  ^ 

"  Certainly/''  Frank  answered ;  "  he  is  a  Dales- 
ford  man/^ 

"Oh'/'  the  Major  replied;  "I  thought  I  had 
met  him  before  somewhere.  I  suppose  I  must 
have  been  mistaken/"' 

*^  Hardly  probable,  I  should  think/'  Frank  said. 
"  When  I  first  met  him  he  was  a  foreman  of  a  mill 
in  Dalesford — Mr.  Worsdale's — a  friend  of  ours  ; 
but  he  is  very  superior  to  the  position  he  held 
there,  as  you  may  see."" 

He  added  these  words  rather  hastily,  for  he 
doubted  how  his  friend  the  Major  would  relish  an 
introduction  to  a  man  of  Joe  Boothroyd's  class, 
and  the  Major  was  just  then  looking  keenly  at 
him. 

"Ah,  he  seems  a  well-conducted  fellow/'  Major 
Maismore  remarked,  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
and  further  conversation  on  Joe  Boothroyd  ceased. 
But  though  Frank  was  in  his  usual  buoyant  spirits, 
and  in  his  ow^n  pleasant  way  pressed  his  hospi- 
tality on  his  guest,  the  Major  seemed  depressed 
and  preoccupied,  and  in  an  hour's  time  prepared  to 
leave. 

"  Why,  it's  quite  early  yet  !"  Frank  exclaimed. 
"  Why  hurry  away  ?  Have  another  cigar^  and  fiU 
your  glass  again." 
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But  no,  the  Major  thought  he  must  go  now  ; 
])crhaps  they  might  meet  iu  a  day  or  two.  Frank 
must  not  forget  to  look  them  up — Pimlico;  and 
then,  lighting  another  cigar,  he  went  on  his  way 
slowly,  and  in  deep  thought. 

The  Major's  dulness  had  infected  Frank. 

"  Not  worth  while  going  out  now,"  he  thought ; 
"  and  too  soon  for  bed  :'^  so  he  too  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  sat  before  the  fire — thinking — thinking — his 
thoughts  travelling  from  the  Major  to  Joe  Booth- 
royd,  and  from  Joe  to  Dalesford  ;  and  when  did 
poor  Frank  ever  think  of  Dalesford  without  the 
recollection  of  the  gentle  face  of  Dolly  Worsdale  ? 
So  he  took  out  the  photograph  he  had  bought,  and 
sat  wistfully  gazing  at  it,  and  wondering  where  was 
Dolly  now.  If  she  only  would  care  for  him  ever 
so  little,  he  would  find  her,  let  her  be  ever  so  far 
away,  and  would  work  hard  to  be  a  good  lawyer,  so 
that  he  might  give  her  a  home  worthy  of  her,  and 
then  ask  her  to  marry  him  ! 

"  But,""  he  exclaimed  aloud,  in  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance, "  I  am  always  so  confoundedly  diffident 
before  her  !  Ah  !  if  I  had  had  the  chances  I  dare- 
say even  Boothroyd  had  !  I  might  have  told  her 
then  !  What  a  fool  I  must  have  been  to  buy  this 
thing  \"  he  added,  taking  out  again  the  photograph 
he  had  bought,  and  looking  at  it.  "  It  isn't  a  bit 
like  her !"  and  he  put  it  in  the  fire. 
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The  moon  was  shining  very  brightly  that  night, 
as   Frank   Ossett   threw  his    last    cigar   away,    and 
emptied  his  glass ;  and  as  Joe  Boothroyd  about  the 
same    time,   in  his   own   apartments^   concluded  a 
letter  with  the  words,  "  Yours  ever,  my  darling,  in 
truth   and   love   and  hope,"*^  the  same  gentle  light 
fell  on  Dolly^s  sorrowful  face  as  she  stood  by  her 
chamber  window  in  her  new  home.      Her  sister  was 
sleeping  placidly,  and  all  was  quiet  in  their  little 
house    in    Pedlington.      The    poor    girl    had  been 
weeping,  and  the  tears  were  yet  on  her  cheek. 
'^  Poor  Joe  V'  Dolly  said  ;  "  poor  Joe  !" 
When  Mr.  Frank  Ossett,  according  to   promise, 
called  two  days  later  at  the  address  in  Pimlico,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  his  friend  the  Major  and  the 
handsome  lady  with  the  bright  eyes  had  left  rather 
suddenly   the   day  before,   and   the   person    of  the 
house  was  unable  to  say  where  they  had  gone. 
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PEDLINGTON. 

HE  traveller,  commercial  or  otherwise,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  important  city  of 
Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  must  have 
observed  how  the  big  town  has  thrown  out,  on  all 
sides,  its  huge  manufacturing  arms  like  a  gigantic 
octopus,  gathering  within  its  industrial  embrace  the 
suburbs  and  outskirts  that  years  ago  were  obscure 
rural  villages  and  hamlets,  or,  perhaps,  merely  a 
group  of  some  half-dozen  houses  that  served  to 
give  a  name  to  the  locality ;  and  how  those  places, 
like  poor  relations,  would  seem  to  claim  kindred 
with  the  more  wealthy  branch  of  the  family, 
affecting  the  appearance  and  assuming,  as  cast-off 
garments,  the  grime  and  smoke  of  their  important 
relative.  They  seem  to  revel  in  the  unceasing 
noise  of  their  machinery,  and  to  parade  the  height 
of  their  long  chimneys ;  and  if  they  have  not  the 
redeeming  features  of  their  more  fortunate  sister, 
they  have  at  least  the  dirt,  the  gloom,  the 
bustle,    and    the     air     of    general    unpleasantness 
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that  is  to  be  found  in  most  large  manufacturing 
towns. 

Pedlington  (as  I  will  call  it)  was  one  of  these 
districts  outlying,  and  yet  so  near  the  large  town, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  you  left  tfie 
one  to  enter  the  other.  The  hand  of  improvement 
had  not  yet  straightened  all  its  crooked  lanes,  nor 
pulled  down  all  the  old  houses,  whose  quaint  and 
antique  architecture  suggested  a  time  gone  by, 
when  daisies  and  buttercups  grew  where  now  was  a 
heap  of  cinders,  and  when  ducks  swam  on  the  pool 
that  was  now  steaming  with  the  waste  water  from 
many  factories.  When  Pedlington  was  seen  on  a 
gloomy  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  February 
(surely  the  most  comfortless  month  in  the  year), 
that  traveller  would  be  of  a  highly  imaginative  turn 
who  could  picture  the  suburb  as  any  place  but  the 
most  dismal  and  depressing. 

Some  dirty  snow  that  seemed  to  be  on  strike 
against  the  anticipated  encroachments  of  spring,  and 
was  clinging  with  truly  characteristic  Lancashire 
obstinacy  to  such  points  of  vantage  as  it  could 
secure,  only  yielding  by  sulky  drops  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  had  rested  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  factories  and  outbuildings,  and  increased  the 
miserable  aspect  of  the  place.  A  heavy  cloud 
of  small  rain  hung  overhead,  obscuring  the  out- 
lines  of  factory  and  chimney  in    a   slate-coloured 
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mist, and  insidiously  penetrated  through  rent,  or  gap, 
or  buttonhole,  to  find  out  a  weak  point  where 
consumption  might  be  assisted  or  rheumatism 
established.  A  stolid  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  and  a  confirmed  ill-temper  among  the 
settlers,  appeared  to  be  chronic  in  the  place,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  of  life  therein. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  street 
lamps  were  not  lit,  and  the  only  light  that  fell  on 
the  pavement  was  from  the  gas  in  the  taverns  and 
the  small  shops.  With  his  coat  collar  pulled  over 
his  ears,  and  his  hands  thrust  as  deep  as  practicable 
in  his  pockets,  Mr.  Tim  Worsdale  picked  his  way 
along  the  badly -paved  streets,  grumbling  audibly  at 
the  hardness  of  fate  that  required  his  absence  from 
home  on  such  a  day. 

"  It's  simply  beastly — that's  what  it  is  V  he 
remarked,  as  an  incautious  step  on  a  loose  flagstone 
squirted  some  dirty  water  up  the  leg  of  his  trousers 
and  over  his  boot.  "  Well,  of  all  the  horrible 
places  !    I've  half  a  mind  to  'list  for  a  soldier !" 

He  turned  from  the  main  street  into  a  quieter 
and  a  somewhat  cleaner  one,  where  the  houses, 
more  recently  built,  were  uniform  in  size  and 
appearance,  and  carefully  numbered;  and  having 
walked  about  a  hundred  yards  further,  stopped  to 
open  a  door  and  passed  in.  The  house  was  one  of 
those,    very   common    in   this   kind   of  town,    two 
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stories  high,  without  any  hall  or  passage,  the  front 
room  opening  on  the  street,  serving  as  a  parlour, 
while  the  one  in  the  rear  could  be  used  as  kitchen 
or  ordinary  living-room. 

"  Here's  a  blessed  day  for  you  V  Tim  exclaimed 
as  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  through  the  kitchen. 
"  For  goodness^  sake  let's  come  to  the  fire  V' 

The  room  was  lit  by  a  gas-burner,  and  the  fire 
was  blazing  brightly  in  the  grate;  it  was  humble 
and  but  moderately  furnished,  but  at  least  warm 
and  cheerful.  The  table  was  laid  for  tea,  and 
Dolly  was  cutting  bread-and-butter.  Her  sister 
sat  on  a  low  stool  by  the  fire  reading  a  novel, 
labelled  "  Bone's  Library,  three  days/'  The  heavy 
reverses  in  Matthew  Worsdale^s  fortunes  were 
evident  at  once,  in  the  character  of  the  room  and 
the  dress  of  its  inmates.  Dolly's  face  was  thinner 
and  seemed  careworn,  but  she  looked  up  with  her 
old  bright  smile  as  she  made  way  for  her  brother 
near  the  fire. 

^^  Are  you  very  wet,  Tim  ?"  she  asked  in  her 
cheerful  voice  as  the  lad  stood  shivering  before  the 
grate,  his  clothes  steaming  in  the  heat. 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?"  Mr.  Tim  asked 
sarcastically.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  very  dry  fellow 
go  on  smoking  like  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  go  out  of  the  way,  Tim  !"  Prissy  cried ; 
"  you're  just  between  me  and  the  fire." 
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"  Oil,  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  dry  myself, 
then  ?"  Tim  said,  stroking  his  coat  sleeve  down  with 
his  hand  and  twitching  the  fingers,  so  as  to  sprinkle 
Prissy  with  the  moisture  they  had  gathered.  "  I 
wish  you  were  half  as  wet,  that^s  all/' 

^^  Better  take  your  coat  ofi*,  Tim,''  Dolly  suggested 
quietly ;    *'  that  will  be  the  better  way/' 

"  Ah,  well,  then,  I  just  shan't !"  Tim  replied 
sulkily,  "  at  least,  not  till  I  like." 

His  sister  looked  at  him  quietly,  but  there  was 
something  nearly  akin  to  contempt  in  her  placid 
face  as  she  did  so,  and  continued  to  cut  the  bread- 
and-butter. 

"  Where's  the  gaffer  ?"  Mr.  Tim  asked  after  a 
pause ;  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  added  in  a  louder 
tone,  "  don't  you  hear,  Dolly?  Where's  the 
gaffer?" 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  Dolly  asked,  biting  her 

lip. 

"  Oh,  gammon  !"  Mr.  Tim  replied,  ^^  you  know 
well  enough." 

"  If  you  mean  father,"  his  sister  answered, 
"  please  to  call  him  so,  and  speak  of  him  properly, 
or  not  at  all." 

"  Oh,  my  eye  !"  Mr.  Tim  rejoined.  ''  Why  can't 
he  come  home  in  proper  time  for  tea?  What 
have  you  got  in  the  oven  ?" 

And  poising  himself  on  one  foot  he  endeavoured 
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to  open  the  door  of  the  little  side  oven  with  the  toe 
of  the  other,  but  this  occasioned  some  little  stag- 
gering on  his  part,  and  resulted  in  overbalancing  him- 
self and  knocking  the  book  out  of  Prissy^s  hand. 

"What  a  bear  you  can  be  when  you  like,  Tim  \" 
Prissy  cried.  "  You  are  not  fit  to  be  where  young 
ladies  are/^ 

'^  Young  ladies  V  Mr.  Tim  repeated  in  his  most 
severely  sarcastic  tones.  "  Oh  !  ah  !  just  so  !  We 
are  fine  young  ladies,  ain^t  we  ?  We  live  in  a 
beautiful  palace,  don''t  us  ?  Where  are  the  servants  ? 
Ring  the  bell,  my  dear,  and  tell  the  footman  to  put 
on  his  green-and-gold  livery,  and  pick  up  the  book 
for  you,  and  when  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Pedlington  has  done  cutting  bread-and-scrape,  call 
the  page  to  brush  up  the  crumbs." 

Prissy  tossed  her  pretty  head  and  said,  ^'  You 
rude  thing,"  and  resumed  her  reading ;  her  sister 
looked  reproachfully  at  Tim,  but  she  compressed  her 
lips  and  said  nothing. 

After  several  attempts,  Mr.  Tim  at  last  succeeded 
in  unfastening  the  oven-door,  and  descrying  some 
culinary  preparation  that  sent  forth  a  savoury  and 
comforting  odour,  he  suddenly  adopted  a  difierent 
tone  by  assuming  a  strong  Irish  accent,  not  an 
uncommon  resource  with  wags,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  bedad  !  Corrn  in  Agypt !  Be  jabers  !  Corra 
in  Agypt !      Hurroo  \" 
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"  Please  to  leave  it  alone/'  Dolly  said  iu  her 
quiet  but  decided  tone ;    ''  that  is  for  father." 

"  All  right,  my  little  dear !"  the  young  gentle- 
man rejoined,  "  I  only  want  to  look  ;"  and  taking 
the  poker  he  began  to  push  the  dishes  about. 

"  Hollo  V'  he  cried,  "  why  here's  another !  and 
its  all  jam !  Hallelujah !  Don't  it  look  nice,  that's 
all !" 

And  the  merry  young  gentleman  smacked  his 
lips  in  a  grotesque  and  ogreish  manner,  as  he  took 
the  hot  dish  out  of  the  oven  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  smelt  it. 

^^ Do  be  quiet,  Tim,  please  !"  his  sister  urged; 
''  don't  meddle  with  it.      It's  Phil's." 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Tim  returned,  in  his  sulky  tone, 
"  what's  Phil  to  have  it  for  more  than  me  ?" 

"  No,  poor  little  fellow  !"  Dolly  said,  "  don't  take 
it  from  him,  he  has  been  out  trying  to  earn  money 
all  day." 

"  Well,  haven't  I  ?"  Tim  answered.  "  What  am 
I  to  be  made  nothing  of  for  ?  I'm  eldest  son,  and 
I  have  no  more  respec^  shown  to  me  than  if  I  was 
nobody  at  all.  It's  enough  to  drive  a  fellow  to 
drink  !     I'm  blessed  if  it  isn't !" 

And  he  bit  a  large  mouthful  from  the  tart. 

"  O  lor  !  how  beastly  hot !"  he  said  at  length, 
having  stood  for  some  moments  with  his  mouth  open, 
and  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 
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"  I  hope  it  has  burnt  you  !  burnt  you  well !'' 
Dolly  said,  with  flashing  eyes  and  a  heightened 
colour.      "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  V 

Mr.  Tim  was  about  to  make  some  angry  rejoinder, 
but  he  became  suddenly  subdued,  for  the  outer  door 
was  opened,  and  he  recognised  his  father^s  heavy 
footstep. 

The  losses  and  the  troubles  of  the  past  seven 
months  had  left  their  trace  on  Matthew  Worsdale. 
The  resolute  expression  which  had  given  such  a 
character  to  his  face  in  other  days,  had  deepened 
into  a  soured  and  stubborn  look  ;  his  hair  was  white 
and  shaggy,  and  there  was  an  unpleasant  spark  of 
angry  discontent  in  his  eyes  that  glistened  under 
his  heavy  brows. 

He  uttered  no  word  on  his  entrance,  but  taking 
off  his  overcoat  that  was  wet  and  splashed  with  mud, 
and  saying  curtly  to  Tim — "Hang  it  ujd,^^  sat 
moodily  by  the  fire. 

Dolly  had  a  pair  of  warm  slippers  ready  for  him, 
and  stooped  to  loosen  the  laces  of  his  boots,  but  he 
seemed  quite  careless  or  unconscious  of  her  atten- 
tion, for  he  gazed  abstractedly  at  the  fire  and  laid 
his  hand  gently  on  Prissy^s  head,  who  had  placed 
her  little  stool  by  his  side.  And  so  he  sat  with  his 
mouth  pursed  up  and  his  brows  contracted,  thought- 
ful and  silent.  Dolly  had,  noiselessly,  prepared  the 
tea ;  she  was  familiar  with  all  her  father^s  moods. 
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and  knew  at  such  times  his  grief  lay  heavy  at  the 
old  man's  heart,  and  that  silence  was  the  truest 
kindness.  He  took  a  letter  from  his  breast-pocket 
and  read  it  over  again,  for  the  broken  seal  indicated 
it  had  already  been  opened. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Titheradge,  of  Raymond's 
Buildings,  stating  that  up  to  that  date  there  was  no 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Sherwin,  and  he  was  afraid 
matters  must  remain  in  abeyance.  For  after  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes,  consequent  on  the  failure  of 
the  local  bank  and  the  calamitous  fire,  proposals 
had  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  factory  had  stood  ;  but  Matthew  had  no 
power  to  entertain  them.  All  the  real  property  of  the 
elder  Sherwin  had  been  devised  to  his  son ;  and 
until  something  was  heard  of  or  from  him,  affairs 
would  be  constrained  to  remain  as  they  were. 
AVhen  Matthew  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock 
of  his  misfortunes,  he  had  with  characteristic 
promptitude  and  resolution  set  himself  to  face  bravely 
his  heavy  reverses.  He  had  said,  simply  and 
sternly,  in  answer  to  some  expression  of  sympathy 
and  condolence,  "  I  must  begin  again,''  and  he  had 
done  so.  Without  any  loss  of  time  he  had  directed 
the  sale  of  his  personal  property — only  reserving  a 
very  few  articles  that  might  be  necessary  to  furnish 
his  present  house.  But  among  these  he  had  re- 
tained a  portrait  in  oil  of  his  old  friend  and  partner 
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Job  Sherwin,  whicli  hung  over  the  mantelpiece   in 
the  front   room ;  the  piano^  at  which  Prissy  might 
still  warble  the  airs  he  loved  to  hear ;   and  a  minia- 
ture of  his  dead  wife  which  hung  in  DoUy^s  chamber^ 
and  which  that  strange  and  sentimental  young  lady 
would  take   from  the  nail  and   hold   between  her 
hands  when  she  said  her  prayers.      There  had  been 
a  movement  set  on  foot  in  Dalesford  that  the  general 
respect   for  his  character,  and  the  condolence  with 
his  misfortunes,  should  take  the  serviceable  form  of 
a   substantial  testimonial ;  but  when    the  proposal 
reached  the  old  fellow^s  ears  he  had  promptly  and 
brusquely  declined  it.     He  obstinately    refused  all 
gratuitous   assistance.      He  had  no  money  now,  he 
had  said,  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  ;   what  he  had 
hitherto  been  he  must  be  to  the  end — simply  a  hard- 
working man  ;  and  if  he  could  no  longer  work  as  a 
master,   he  must  take  the  alternative,  he  supposed, 
and  toil  as  a  servant — he  was  satisfied ;   he  had  not 
many  years  to  live,  perhaps,    but  he  would  do  his 
duty  as  an  honest  man  ;   he  thanked  his  friends  for 
their    generous    sympathy,  but  with  God^s  help  he 
would  do  without  it.      So  he  had  accepted,  for  the 
present  at  least,  a  situation  as  foreman  in  a  large  fac- 
tory near  Manchester,  and  probably  at  a  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  than  was  ordinarily  paid — a  tribute 
to  his  practical  knowledge  and  sterling  character. 
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For  there  is  a  pride  of  poverty  as  well  as  a  pride 
of  wealth  and  birth  ;  and  if  it  have  not  the  osten- 
tation we  associate  with  the  one^  or  the  supercilious- 
ness frequently  accompanying  the  other,  it  has  an 
obduracy  and  endurance  of  its  own,  sternly  repelling 
kindly  advances;  resenting  charity  as  an  affront, 
and  preferring  privation  and  toil  with  the  poor 
shelter  of  a  hovel — but  still  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  home — to  the  cleanliness  and  the  warmth,  with 
the  restriction  and  the  garb,  of  a  workhouse.  How 
far  such  a  pride  could  be  respectable,  or  whether  it 
is  justifiable,  I  daresay  Matthew  Worsdale,  for  one, 
never  paused  to  inquire.  I  suppose  he  would  have 
regarded  his  faults  of  pride  as  the  rest  of  us  do  our 
failings — from  our  own  point  of  view — ^just  as  we 
are  pleased  sometimes  to  consider  our  obstinacy  in 
the  light  of  virtuous  resolution ;  our  extravagance 
as  the  prompting  of  a  noble  generosity,  or  our 
caprices  as  the  suggestions  of  an  ever-watchful 
sagacity. 

Matthew  returned  the  letter  to  his  pocket,  and 
the  evening  raeal  was  commenced  in  silence.  Then 
he  said  abruptly — 

"  Where's  Philip  ?     What  makes  him  so  late  ?" 

''^  He  has  been  out  for  me,  father,'-*  Dolly 
answered.      "  I  expect  him  every  minute.^' 

"  Humph,  he  must  go  to  school  again,'"'  the  old 
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man  said.  ''  I  can't  have  him  running  about  the 
streets/"* 

Before  Dolly  could  make  any  further  remark  the 
outer  door  was  opened^  and  Phil,  by  whistling  loudly 
and  rubbing  his  shoes  violently  on  the  mat,  announced 
his  return.  Now  as  Phil,like  most  boys  of  his  age,  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  behind  the  time  fixed  for 
the  family  meals,  and  as  he  continued  ia  the  outer 
room  rubbing  his  feet  and  occasionally  coughing  in 
a  significant  manner,  Dolly's  suspicious  were 
aroused,  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  had 
occurred,  bat  she  only  said — 

"  Come  along,  Philly ;  tea's  ready/' 

"  All  right,  Dolly,"  the  boy  answered ;  "  just 
wiping  my  shoes,  that's  all." 

Finding  that  Dolly  did  not  apparently  understand 
his  signal,  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  appearance. 
This  he  did  by  first  peering  round  the  kitchen-door 
to  see  in  what  position  his  father  was  seated ;  and 
observing  that  the  paternal  back  was  towards  him- 
self, he  cautiously  entered,  keeping  as  much  in 
shadow  as  possible. 

Dolly's  observant  eyes  soon  remarked  that  Phil's 
usually  bright  and  happy  face  had  an  angry  and 
inflamed  appearance  ;  that  his  small  and  assertive 
nose  was  of  an  abnormal  size,  and  that  one  of  his 
eyes  seemed  considerably  smaller  than  the  other. 
When  to  this  unusual  appearance  were  added  several 
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suggestive  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  lad  himself, 
such  as  glaucing  with  an  expressive  wink  towards 
his  father,  and  pursing  up  his  lips  as  if  to  say 
"  Plush  V^  Dolly  divined  that  silence  was  requested, 
which  she  accordingly  observed.  These  precautions 
were,  however,  nearly  defeated  by  his  elder  brother, 
who  asked,  with  that  air  of  facetious  superiority 
which  sat  so  easily  upon  him — 

"  Well,  shaver,  what  have  you  been  up  to  ?" 
But  Dolly  dexterously  turned  the  conversation, 
and  the  question  passed  unnoticed.  Instead  of 
taking  his  usual  seat  by  Dolly^s  side,  in  which 
position  he  would  have  been  in  full  view  of  his 
father,  Phil  kept  himself  well  in  shadow  and  took 
his  tea,  and  as  much  of  the  jam  tart  as  the  eldest 
son  had  left  for  a  younger  brother's  portion,  in 
silence.  Shortly  after  this  a  peculiar  kind  of 
whistling  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  as  if  some  person 
passing  on  the  street  had  thought  proper  to  exercise 
his  skill  through  the  keyhole  of  the  outer  door,  was 
distinctly  heard  ;  and  Mr.  Tim,  humming  a  tune 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  took  up  his  hat  and  went 
out. 

Miss  Priscilla,  having  lingered  about  her  father, 
running  her  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  affecting 
to  curl  it — to  which  little  attention  the  old  fellow 
submitted  with  a  surly  kind  of  patience — looking, 
with  his  square  resolute  face  and  shaggy  locks,  not 
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unlike  an  amiable  lion^  opened  the  piano  in  the  other 
room  and  began  to  warble  some  of  his  favourite 
songs. 

"  DoUy/^  Matthew  said  suddenly,  and  laving 
down  the  newspaper  he  had  been  reading,  "  do  you 
know  anything  of  the  woman  who  comes  here 
charing  ?" 

''  Very  little,  father/^  the  girl  answered,  "  but 
that  she^s  the  wife  of  a  man  who  used  to  live  in 
Dalesford,  and  who  left  her  destitute  some  time 
since.  She  has  lived  here  nearly  a  year,  I  think, 
and  does  washing  and  anything  she  can,  poor 
creature  V^ 

''  A  Dalesford  man  ?"  Matthew  asked.  "  Who 
was  he  ?     Did  I  know  him  ?'' 

"  He  was  a  bill-sticker,  I  think,^^  Dolly  said ; 
''  his  name  was  Stepper.''^ 

"That  vagabond?*'  their  father  said.  ''That 
strengthens  my  suspicions.''"' 

''  What  do  you  mean,  father  ?"  Dolly  asked. 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  Matthew  said  sharply,  "  I  have 
lost  my  keys  again  V 

"  Have  you  mislaid  them  ?"  Dolly  suggested. 

"  I  don't  mislay  things,  my  dear,"'  he  replied. 
"  They  have  been  taken." 

"  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Stepper  would  do  that, 
father,"  Dolly  said.      ''  Why  should  she  ?" 

"Why?"   her  father   rejoined,    "Til    tell    you. 
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When  I  recovered  those  keys  before,  I  found  mv 
cash-box  had  been  opened,  and  some  of  the  money 
— four  pounds — abstracted." 

'^  Good  gracious  V  the  girl  exclaimed.  '^  What 
a  dreadful  thing  !" 

''  Well,  my  dear,"  her  father  said,  sternly,  "  I 
canH  afford  to  be  robbed  now,  and  you  bad  better 
tell  Mrs.  Stepper  her  services  will  no  longer  be 
required." 

"  But,  father,  we  are  not  sure  it  is  that  poor,  ill- 
used,  and  hard-working  woman  who  has  done  it," 
Dolly  urged. 

^'  Probably,  as  she  is  poor  and  hard-working," 
Matthew  said,  "  the  opportunity  bas  not  been  lost 
upon  her.  She  improved  the  occasion,  and  she  is 
by  no  means  singular.  That  worthy  gentleman,  Mr. 
Nay  lor,  did  the  same,  only  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale." 

Seeing  he  was  about  to  take  down  his  overcoat 
for  the  purpose  of  going  out,  Dolly,  as  usual,  rose  to 
assist  him ;  and  feeling  in  one  of  the  pockets  for  the 
wrapper  he  generally  wore  about  his  neck,  suddenly 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  father,  look  !  Here  are  the  keys  in  your 
pocket  after  all  !" 

The  old  fellow  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"  Humph  !"  he  said.  "  I  don^t  usually  place  them 
there." 
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"  Very  likely,  dear/'  Dolly  said.  ''  But  you  might 
have  put  them  there  in  haste,  and  had  forgotten/^ 

"  I  suppose  it  was  so  ;  I  missed  them  last  night," 
Matthew  said,  ''  and  I  had  the  coat  with  me  all 
day.  Well,  I  shall  not  be  late,"  and  so  patting 
Prissy's  pretty  curling  head  as  he  passed  her,  he  left 
the  house. 

Dolly  waited  on  him  to  the  door,  which  she  closed 
gently,  and  returning  to  the  inner  room,  found  Phil 
with  his  nose  and  cheek  plunged  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water. 

"  My  dear  boy  !"  Dolly  said  anxiously.  "  What- 
ever has  been  the  matter  ?" 

^'  Not  much,"  Phil  said.  "  I  have  had  a  fight, 
that's  all." 

''  A  fight  !"  Dolly  said,  shuddering.  "  Phil !" 

"  Ah,"  the  boy  replied,  "  with  Shiner,  the  black- 
ing-boy, that  does  the  boots  at  the  bottom  of  Market 
Street." 

''  My  dear  little  Phil !"  Dolly  said,  ''  how  your 
face  is  swollen  !  let  me  do  it  for  you." 

'^  All  right,  Dolly,"  Phil  said,  ''  only  do  mind  my 
nose ;  it  is  so  very  sore  !" 

"But  you  shouldn't  go  fighting,  Phil,"  Dolly 
remonstrated,  as  she  gently  fomented  the  lad's  round 
face  ;  "  only  rude  and  bad  boys  do  that." 

"  Ah — but  wait  a  bit — you  don't  know,"  Phil 
began ;  "  I  was  coming  down  Market  Street — '* 
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"  What  were  you  doing  there  ?"  Dolly  asked. 

*'  I  was  coming  for — well,  wait  a  bit" — Phil  re- 
plied, "  I  was  coming  there,  and  Shiner — they  call 
him  Shiner  because  he  shines  the  boots — I  don't 
know  his  other  name — well.  Shiner  throws  a  bad 
orange  at  me,  and  I  says,  '  Here,  don^t  do  that 
again  •/  and  he  says,  ^  Go  on  !  Your  father's  broke 
and  burned  out  V  ^'  he  says. 

"  Why,  how  could  that  boy  know  ?'"'  Dolly  asked 
in  wonder. 

"  I  don't  know,''  Phil  replied  ;  ^'  h'ever,  I  said, 
'  I'll  show  you,  old  Shiner,  as  soon  as  look  at  you  !' 
and  then  he  comes  up  and  squares,  and  I  squared, 
and  we  got  fighting." 

"  And — and  did  you  beat  him,  Philly  ?"  Dolly 
asked  anxiously. 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  I  did,"  Phil  said  slowly  and 
in  a  low  voice.  ''  He  was  bigger  than  me — but  I 
did  my  best — only  he  gave  me  such  a  one'er  on  the 
nose,  that  I  don't  remember  anything  more  till  I 
saw^  a  woman  cufting  him  like  anything,  and  telling 
me  to  go  home  directly." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  !"  Dolly  said,  "  I  am  afraid  he 
has  hurt  you  badly,  Phil  ?" 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  help  it,  Dolly  !"  Phil  said  with 
diflSculty,  for  his  under  lip  betrayed  symptoms  of 
his  giving  way  to  his  feelings.  ''  I — I  wasn't  going 
to  hear  father  called — would  you  ?" 
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"  Well/^  Dolly  replied,  gettiog  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty as  well  as  she  could,  "  you  know  I  am  a 
woman,  Phil/^ 

"  Ah,  but  if  you  were  a  man,  would  you  ?"  Phil 
urged. 

'^  WelV^  Dolly  said,  after  a  moment^s  hesitation, 
and  bending  down  to  kiss  the  poor  lad^s  honest  and 
indignant  face,  "  no,  I  don^t  think  I  should.  But,^' 
she  added,  "  you  should  try  to  keep  out  of  quarrels, 
Phil.'' 

"Well,  so  I  do,"  the  lad  said  in  deprecation  of 
Dolly's  disapproval ;  "  I'm  sure  I'd  rather,  any  day, 
run  a  mile  than  hit  a  blow  !" 

Dolly  could  not  repress  a  smile  as  he  said  this ; 
for  she  knew,  if  there  were  in  the  whole  county  of 
Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire  to  boot,  a  pugnacious, 
though  loyal  and  affectionate  little  fellow,  it  was 
the  one  whose  face  she  was  tenderly  fomenting  at 
that  moment. 

"  Well,  you  should  go  another  way,  and  so  avoid 
him,"  she  suggested,  as  a  sort  of  honourable  com- 
promise. 

"  What  for  ?"  Phil  asked  stoutly.  "  What  am  I 
to  be  turned  out  of  Market  Street  for,  because  old 
Shiner  does  business  there  ?  No  !"  he  cried,  thrusting 
his  hands  fiercely  into  his  pockets  and  jingling  two- 
pence— "  I  should  think  not.  I  pay  my  way,  and 
I  ain't  going  to  be  put  upon  by  the  likes  of  Shiner." 
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''  Is  your  face  better,  Philly  ?''  Dolly  asked,  after 
a  few  minutes^  pause. 

"  It  isn't  my  face,  nor  yet  my  eye  that  hurts, 
you  know,-'-'  he  said.  "  It's  my  nose  that's  the  weak 
point — wait  a  bit  •"  and  then  after  applying  several 
tests  to  that  organ — such  as  feeling  it  gingerly  on 
each  side,  and  venturing  to  use,  with  much  caution, 
his  pocket-handkerchief^''  Ah/'  he  said,  "  I  think 
it  is  better,  thank  you,  Dolly  ;  it  blows  easier,  and 
doesn't  seem  to  come  and  go  as  it  did." 

"  Well,  then,  now,"  Dolly  said  cheerily,  as  the 
bov  seated  himself  before  the  fire,  ''  tell  me  what  it 
was  that  took  you  to  Market  Street  to-day." 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  Phil  said,  seated  on  the  little 
stool  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  speaking  with 
an  old-fashioned  air  of  gravity.  "  Now  I  come  to 
the  very  sugar- plum  of  my  intelligence.  I  saw  in 
father's  newspaper  at  dinner  time  this — which  please 
to  read  and  return  to  bearer." 

And  handing  a  slip  cut  from  the  advertisement 
column,  Dolly  read — 

"  Wanted  an  intelligent  lad  as  errand  boy ;  apply 
personally." 

"Well?"  she  asked. 

"  Well,"  Phil  answered,  ''  I  went  up  to  the  place 
and  found  it  was  a  doctor's.  They  sent  me  into 
the  surgery,  and  there  was  a  gentleman  behind  the 
counter  at  a  sort  of  a  desk   writing  in  a  book — and 
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another^  a  merry-looking  fellow  lie  was,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fireplace  cracking  nuts ;  and 
he  said — I  mean  him  with  the  nuts — '  Well,  old 
gentleman,  what^s  your  little  game  ?''  and  I  told 
him  I  didn^t  want  any  little  games,  but  had  called 
about  a  situation  as  per  advertisement/' 

'^  Did  you  say  ^  per  advertisement/  Phil  ?''  Dolly 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,'^  the  lad  answered,  '^  I  thought  it  sounded 
more  like  business,  you  know  ;  and  then  the  chap 
with  the  nuts  took  off  his  hat  and  said,  '  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir ;  I  thought  from  your  manner  you 
had  just  bought  Manchester,  and  had  come  down 
to  look  at  your  purchase  /  so  the  other  one,  then, 
he  smiled,  and  asked  what  did  I  want  ?  So  I  gave 
^em  one  of  my  solemn  looks,  and  told  ^em  I  didn^t 
want  to  be  laughed  at ;  that  I  had  come  about  the 
place,  but  if  they  pleased  I  could  go  away  again/' 

'^  Did  you,  Phil  ?''  Dolly  asked  again. 

"  Yes.  You  see,  Dolly,"*^  Phil  said  gravely, 
*^  when  a  man  has  got  his  hands  full,  he  doesnH  like 
to  be  made  game  of.'' 

"  Certainly  not,  Phil,''  Dolly  said,  smiling  quietly. 
"  Well  ?" 

''  Well,  then,"  Phil  answered,  "  the  man  with 
the  nuts  said — ^  Don't  be  angry,  old  man,  it's  only 
my  way;'  and  the  other — him  at  the  desk — told 
him   to   be   quiet    and  asked   me  could  I  write;  of 
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course  I  said  ^  yes/  and  wrote  my  name  and  where 
I  lived  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Then  he  said^  was  I  well 
up  in  figures,  and  set  me  a  sum  in  rule  of  three, 
and  practice,  and  I  knocked  them  off  pretty  quick, 
— for  Joe  had  shown  me  how  to  do  them — and  he 
said  he  thought  I  should  do/^ 

"  Well  ?''  said  Dolly,  becoming  interested. 

'^  Well,  then,^^  Phil  went  on,  '^  he  asked  me  had 
I  been  out  before,  and  had  my  father  sent  me,  and 
I  said  ^  no  /  that  father  had  lost  all  his  money  by  a 
fire,  and  I  wanted  to  help  him  if  I  could. ^^ 

*'  Well,  go  on,  what  else  ?''  Dolly  said. 

"  Oh,  I  don^t  know — never  mind — there  isn't 
much  more,^^  Phil  said  bashfully. 

"  Oh,  Philly  r  Dolly  cried,  ''  tell  me  the  whole 
story."*^ 

"  Well,  then,^^  Phil  resumed,  turning  rather  red, 
"  he  said  I  was  a  good  lad,  and  he  would  see  about 
it,  but  he  couldn^t  promise  more  than  three  shillings 
a  week — would  I  take  it,  and  I  said  '  yes,  thank  you^ 
— and  that's  all.^^ 

^^  Quite  all,  Phil  V  Dolly  urged. 

"  Well,  not  quite,^^  he  said.  "  As  I  was  coming 
out,  the  merry-looking  one  with  the  nuts  says, 
speaking  broad  like,  as  our  mill  people  used  to  do, 
he  says,  '  Here,  ouM  madlin,  here^s  summat  to  buy 
a  pennorth  o'  puddin  wiV  and  he  gave  me  two  half- 
crowns.^^ 
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And  Phil  produced  a  piece  of  brown  paper  from 
his  trouser-pocket,  in  which  the  coins  were  carefully 
wrapped. 

"  Well  done,  Phil  !"  Dolly  said ;  "  what  shall  you 
do  with  them  ?'' 

'^  Why/^  the  little  fellow  said,  sheepishly,  "  I 
brought  ''em  home  for  you,  Dolly/'' 

The  girl  passed  her  gentle  hand  over  the  boy^s 
forehead,  and  bending  down  to  kiss  him,  said 
something  in  his  ear,  by  way  of  thanks,  that  caused 
his  large  eyes  to  fill  with  tears — tears  which  that 
promising  young  pugilist.  Shiner,  had  been  unable 
to  draw  from  him.  Eut  she  declined  his  generous 
offer,  and  after  much  fruitless  pressing,  Phil  was 
constrained  to  return  the  two  half-crowns  to  the 
brown  paper,  and  to  replace  them  in  his  pocket. 

**  And  now,  Phi^^  Dolly  said,  "  have  you  any- 
thing for  me  ?'' 

"  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure !"  the  lad  said,  pointing  to 
a  parcel  on  a  chair ;  "  there  are  half  a  dozen  more 
for  you,  and  the  man  says  you  are  to  make  haste 
with  them.^^ 

"  Well,  then,"  his  sister  said,  '^  we  will  begin  at 
once  -/^  and  so,  untying  the  parcel,  she  took  six 
pieces  of  coarse  cloth,  already  cut  out  for  the 
common  kind  of  waistcoats  that  are  sold  ready 
made,    and  sat  down   cheerfully  by  the   fire,  com- 
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mencing  at  once  to  put  them  together,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  braid  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

Phil  seated  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fireplace,  "with  a  volume  of  the  Penny  Magazine 
lying  open  on  his  knees ;  and  after  silently  watch- 
ing the  small  and  active  fingers  of  his  sister,  as  she 
strove  to  drive  the  short,  stout  tailor's  needle 
through  the  hard  material,  while  Pi^issy  was 
warbling  snatches  of  "  Ah  che  la  morte^^  and 
"  Deh  non  voler'^  from  the  adjoining  room,  he 
said — 

"  Isn't  it  hard  work,  Dolly  T' 

"  Well,'"'  Dolly  answered  pleasantly,  '^  it  is  hard 
work,  Phil ;  there's  no  denying  that/' 

"  Ah,  but  I  suppose  it  pays  well  ?"  Phil  asked. 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not  !"  Dolly 
answered. 

"  What  do  you  do  it  for,  then  ?"  Phil  asked 
again. 

"  It's  better  than  nothing,  my  boy,  and  it  fills 
up  leisure  time  till  something  else  can  be  found," 
Dolly  answered  as  she  broke  a  needle,  and  patiently 
prepared  another. 

"  Why  doesn't  Pris  help  you  ?"  Phil  said. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  Prissy,"  Dolly  said,  good- 
humouredly  ;  "  she's  happier  as  she  is." 

"  Ah,  but/'  Phil  argued,  ''  it  doesn't  seem  right 
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that  you  should  have  all  the  work  and  Prissy  none. 
Besides,  just  think/^  he  continued ;  "  supposing 
anything  was  to  happen  to  father — what  then  ? 
You're  all  right — you  can  work  ;  Tim's  all  right ; 
Tm  all  right ;  but  how  about  Pris  ?'"' 

"  Don't  talk  so,  my  dear  boy  \"  Dolly  said. 

'^Well,  but  just  look!''  Phil  continued;''/ 
couldn't  keep  her/'' 

His  sister  laughed  again  in  her  pleasant  way, 
and  said  no  doubt  all  would  be  well ;  they  must  do 
their  best,  and  do  it  cheerfully,  and  God  would  help 
them. 

But  so  far  from  Dolly's  spirit  of  resignation  and 
hopefulness  having  the  desired  effect  of  terminating 
the  argument,  it  only  opened  up  a  new  ground  of 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  Phil,  who  asked  at  once — 

'^  If  that's  it,  how  about  poor  father  ?  He  did 
his  best,  didn't  he,  aad  did  it  cheerfully  too  ;  and 
yet  his  mill  was  burnt  down  !" 

"  I  don't  know,  Philly,  dear,"  Dolly  said  gravely. 
'^  There  are  many  things  that  pass  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  when  I  can't  understand  I  can  always 
hope." 

''But  I  say,  Dolly,"  Phil  said,  "you  don't 
believe  that  Joe  set  the  mill  on  fire,  do  you?" 

"  Joe  set  the  mill  on  fire !"  Dolly  repeated 
quickly,  and  with  heightened  colour.  "  No,  Phil ; 
I  could  sooner  suspect  any  one  than  him  !" 
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"  So  should  I/^  Phil  said ;  "  but  you  know  they 
did  say  so ;  ever  so  many  of  ^em — Mrs.  Lockwood, 
and  the  Hallelujah  Band  man  they  call  Gideon^ 
and  Mr.  Palethorpe '' 

"  He  didn^'t  dare  to  say  so !"  Dolly  ex- 
claimed. 

^'Well,"  Phil  said,  looking  curiously  at  his 
sister,  as  if  startled  by  the  earnestness  of  her 
manner,  "  I  don^t  know  that  he  did  quite,  but  it 
was  as  good.  You  know  I  told  you  that  when  I 
met  him  one  day  he  asked  me  if  father  suspected 
any  one  who  had  been  sent  away.  I  say,  Dolly,^^ 
the  lad  cried,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  struck  him, 
"  why  was  Joe  sent  away  V 

''  I  don^t  know,  Phil,^^  the  girl  answered  quietly. 
"  Never  mind  now  ;  go  on  with  your  reading, 
there^s  a  dear  boy.'' 

"  All  right,"  Phil  said,  and  was  soon  interested 
in  the  book  that  lay  on  his  knees  ;  so  he  never 
observed  how  the  industrious  fingers  of  poor  Dolly 
were  trembling  with  suppressed  indignation,  and  how 
that  usually  gentle  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  the 
resentment  she  was  endeavouring  to  subdue. 

"  La,  my  dear !"  Miss  Prissy  said,  as  she  re- 
entered the  room  where  Dolly  and  Phil  were  seated, 
and  threw  herself  languidly  into  her  father's  large 
chair,   "  aren't   you    sick   and    tired    of  work  !      I 
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"  Try  a  change  of  occupation^,  my  dear,"  Dolly 
said,  rather  drily,  "  and  stitch  that  vest." 

''No,  indeed!'-'  Miss  Prissy  replied;  "I  am  not 
going  to  spoil  my  fingers,  I  can  tell  you  !    I  wonder" 
you  can  condescend  to  such  work  V 

"  Ah,  you  don't  condescend  to  do  any  work  at 
all,  do  you,  Pris  ?"  Phil  exclaimed.  ''  No !  well 
done,  Pris  !  Take  it  easy,  Pris  !  Three  cheers  for 
Pris  !      Hooray !" 

"  What  a  rude  boy  you  are  getting,  Phil  \"  that 
young  lady  replied.  "  This  comes  of  running  about 
Manchester  streets." 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  let  her  have  all  the 
work  for  ?"  Phil  asked,  fiercely.  ''  Why  don't  you 
turn  to  as  well  ?" 

Miss  Prissy  having  retaliated  by  the  observation 
that  if  Phil  would  learn  to  be  a  young  gentleman, 
and  not  go  playing  with  every  common  boy  and 
chimney-sweep  he  could  find,  it  would  be  better 
for  all  parties  ;  and  Phil,  resenting  such  a  charge 
with  much  indignation,  it  fell  to  Dolly's  share,  as 
usual,  to  attempt  to  pacify  both  ;  and  the  alterca- 
tion terminated  in  PhiFs  returning  sullenly  to  the 
perusal  of  his  book,  and  in  Prissy^s  seeking  relief 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  as  she  fretfully  swung  her  little 
slippered  feet  to  and  fro,  and  declared  she  was 
moped  to  death,  and  tired  of  life,  and  that  nobody 
cared  what  became  of  her.     As  her  brother  seemed 
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indifferent  on  the  matter_,  and  the  only  recognition 
by  Dolly  of  her  distress  was  the  advice  "  not  to  be 
absurd,  my  dear/^  the  domestic  atmosphere  was  in 
a  rather  clouded  state  when  the  master  of  the  house 
returned.  But  he  soon  discovered  the  troubled 
countenance  of  his  little  favourite,  and  drawing 
her  to  him,  asked  kindly  what  it  was  that  had  dis- 
tressed his  little  maiden?  And  Miss  Priscilla,  re- 
assured on  the  subject  of  that  general  indifference 
to  her  fate,  to  which  she  had  mournfully  referred, 
no  longer  felt  moped  to  death,  or  tired  of  life,  but 
hung  over  her  father's  chair,  running  her  hands 
through  his  hair,  and  making  pretence  to  curl  it  on 
her  pretty  fingers.  Later  in  the  evening — when 
Matthew  had  more  than  once  asked  "  Where  was 
Tim  ?" — that  young  hopeful  appeared,  with  his 
white  face  and  furtive  glance  and  stealthy  step, 
and  shortly  afterwards  slunk  off  to  bed.  The  others 
soon  followed,  and  Dolly  and  her  father  were  left 
alone.  They  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  she  still 
at  work,  and  Matthew  Worsdale  gazing  moodily  at 
the  fire.    Then  Dolly  said,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice — 

"  Father,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Joe  Booth- 
royd.      Will  you  read  it  V 

Matthew  turned  quickly  round,  and  the  light 
she  had  seen  glaring  in  his  eyes  on  that  wretched 
night  of  the  fire  darted  from  his  heavily- bent  brows^ 
as  he  said  thickly  and  hoarsely — 
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^'  A  letter  from — what  ?     A  letter  from  whom  V^ 

Dolly  turned  pale,  but  she  met  her  father^s  stern 
look,  and  repeated  quietly — 

''  A  letter  from  Joe  Boothroyd,  father.  Will  you 
read  itV^'' 

^'  From  Boothroyd  V  Matthe\7  repeated.  "  How 
dare  he  write,  and  how  dare  you,  Dolly  Worsdale, 
receive  it  T' 

"  Joe  Boothroyd  is  not  your  servant  now,  you 
know,  father ,^^  Dolly  said,  "  and  the  letter  was 
taken  in  with  the  others  this  morning.^^ 

Matthew  regarded  her  for  a  few  moments,  sternly 
and  in  silence ;  then  he  said  slowly,  and  with  an 
effort,  as  if  a  new  and  unpleasant  view  of  the 
subject  had  been  suddenly  suggested  to  him — 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  maintaining 
a  secret  correspondence  with  this  man,  and  that 
you  imply  an  intention  to  continue  it  T^ 

"  Father/^  Dolly  said,  '*  this  letter  is  only  the 
second  one  I  have  received,  and  it  is  open  for  you 
to  read.  The  writer  wishes  you  should  see  it. 
Will  you  do  so  V 

^^  No,  I  will  not  see  it,  Dolly  Worsdale  !" 
Matthew  said  loudly  and  angrily.  "  I  will  not  see 
the  letters  or  hear  the  name  of  that  man,  to  whom, 
I  believe,  I  owe  my  heaviest  misfortune  ;  who  by  a 
fabricated  letter  gained  admittance  to  my  house, 
and  obtained  the  affections  of  a  foolish  girl.      Once 
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for  all,  I  forbid  you  to  mention  his  name  before  me  ! 
I  forbid  you — do  you  hear  me,  do  you  hear  me  ? — 
to  correspond  or  communicate  in  any  way  with 
this  man  ! — this  man  who  should  be  placed  in  a 
felon^s  dock  as  an  incendiary  and  a  villain  V^ 

"  Father  V  Dolly  said,  with  a  glowing  face  and  a 
spark  of  the  light  in  her  father^s  eyes  glistening  in 
her  own^  '^  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say !  You 
cannot  think  poor  Joe  was  guilty  of  that  T' 

"  Never  mind  what  I  think  V  the  old  man  said 
fiercely;  "it  can  matter  little  now.  I  am  a  ruined 
and  broken  man — ruined  by  the  treachery  of 
friends  and  trusted  servants — and  broken  by  many 
griefs.  Have  a  little  patience,  my  dear/"  he  added 
bitterly  ;  "  I  daresay  my  years  are  numbered.  Wait 
awhile,  Dolly  AYorsdale,  and  my  children  will  be 
free  to  follow  their  own  wishes.''"    - 

He  spoke  the  latter  words  in  a  somewhat  soft- 
ened voice,  and  as  the  prompt  instincts  of  Dolly^s 
affectionate  nature  pictured  that  stern  and  fierce 
old  face,  calm  and  gentle  once  more  in  the  placid 
sleep  of  death,  the  angry  passions  at  rest,  the 
strong  will  subdued,  the  vindictive  and  unjust  spirit 
in  peace,  and  (may  we  hope  !)  the  better  nature 
only  left,  purified  and  made  perfect  but  lost  to  her 
for  ever,  the  girFs  firmness  forsook  her,  and  she  fell 
at  the  old  man's  feet,  and  laid  her  weeping  face 
upon  his  knees. 
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"  Ohj  father  V  she  cried  ;  "  my  dear  father  !  do 
not  talk  so  !  Trust  me,  dear  father  !  believe  me 
your  truly  loving  child !  And — and  trust  poor 
Joe,  father  ! — trust  poor  Joe  '/' 

Old  Matthew,  grim  and  stern,  remained  silent. 

At  last  Dolly  sobbed  out — 

"  If  you  will  not  see  his  letter ^' 

"  No  V  Matthew  said  shortly  ;  "  I  will  not  !" 

"  Then,  father,^^  she  implored,  "  may  I  tell 
you  ?" 

''  No/^  he  said,  "  you  may  not  V^ 

''  Father,"  Dolly  cried,  "  you  have  always  been 
called  a  just  man.  Be  just  to  me  ;  and  be  just  to 
poor  Joe !" 

In  her  earnest  appeal  she  had  taken  her  father ^s 
hand  between  her  own.  The  old  man  was  silent 
again  for  a  few  moments ;  then  he  quietly  disen- 
gaged his  hand,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  left  the 
room. 

Dolly  remained  for  some  time  in  the  position 
in  which  her  father  had  left  her,  weeping  and 
sobbing.  Then  she  knelt  at  the  chair  he  had  left, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  I  daresay  she  was 
whispering  some  little  prayer  of  her  own ;  she  used 
to  do  so  in  time  of  trouble,  in  a  quiet,  unpreten- 
tious way,  when  nobody  saw  her,  as  she  believed  ; 
and  then  she  dried  her  eyes  and  sat  down  on  the 
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chair,  and  tried  to  think.  She  took  a  letter  from 
her  bosom,  and  read  it  carefully  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  church  clock  at  last  struck  one,  as 
Dolly  sat  beside  the  smouldering  fire  with  Joe^s 
letter  before  her. 


CHAPTER   X. 


WITH    A    VIEW    TO    THE    STRUGGLING    POOR. 

T  was  about  one  o^clock  in  tlie  day  when 
Lady  Petitoe  and  her  companion^  Miss 
Skimple^  were  sitting  down  to  luncheon 
in  her  ladyship^ s  plain,  yet  neat  and  snug  ^illa,  in 
the  pleasant  Manchester  suburb  of  Broughton ;  and 
if  the  question  should  arise,  how  came  our  dear  and 
valued  acquaintance,  Miss  Skimple,  there,  and 
under  what  circumstances^  it  happened  in  this 
wise. 

Six  months  previously — that  is  to  say,  shortly 
after  the  calamity  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Worsdale  to  break  up  his  old  home,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  unprotected  Skimple  was 
again  cast  on  the  mercy  of  the  world — Lady  Petitoe, 
relict  of  Sir  Septimus  Petitoe,  Knight  (it  was  said 
he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  because 
he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  mining  specula- 
tions, and  had  built  and  endowed  a  school  and  home 
for  illegitimate  children,  of  which  excellent  institu- 
tion he  was  understood  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
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to  take  advantage) — had  been  seated  at  her  solitary 
breakfast-table^  reading  the  morning  paper,  that  had 
been  drying  itself  on  the  fender  until  such  time  as 
her  ladyship  should  feel  inclined  to  peruse  it. 

She  had  been  tracing  with  her  forefinger  a 
column  of  advertisements,  when  she  paused  a  moment 
and  said  aloud,  though  to  herself,  "  Oh,  here  it  is  V 
and  then  she  read — 

"  A  lady,  of  family  and  position,  wishes  to  meet 
with  a  companion  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  of 
middle  age.  One  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  a 
Wesleyan,  preferred.^^ 

Reading  the  column  a  little  further,  she  again 
paused,  and  again  said  aloud — "  Lor^  !  I  never  V — 
and  then  she  read — 

"  A  lady,  who  has  met  with  reverses,  would  be 
happy  to  meet  with  a  situation  as  companion  with 
one,  like  herself,  seriously  disposed.  Salary  not  so 
much  an  object  as  a  Christian  home  and  conge- 
niality of  taste. ^^ 

Letters  had  therefore  been  written,  references 
exchanged,  a  personal  meeting  arranged,  and  mutual 
satisfaction  was  the  result.  The  air  of  good-breed- 
ing, not  to  say  the  majestic  bearing  of  Miss  Skimple, 
was  a  comfort  and  support  to  her  more  feeble 
friend.  While  she  relieved  her  patroness  of  many 
of  the  little  harassing  cares  of  life,  she  was  an  ex- 
cellent associate  for  one  who  pined  for  companion- 
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ship  and  sympathy  ;  falling  in  readily  with  all  the 
little  whims  of  her  ladyship,  and  listening  with 
unwearying  patience  to  the  daily  narrative  of  her 
troubles  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Septimus. 

I  did  not  know  much  of  her  late  husband,  but  I 
have  heard  he  was  not  very  popular.  I  suppose 
when  a  man  becomes  suddenly  wealthy,  ill-natured 
persons  are  apt  to  think  the  worst.  In  days  of  old, 
a  rapid  and  mysterious  accumulatiou  of  riches  was 
attributed  to  Satanic  agency,  or  infernal  bargains  ; 
more  recently,  we  ascribe  it  to  those  transactions  in 
which  bills,  shares,  stocks,  bubble- schemes,  and  sharp 
practices  of  all  kinds  are  involved. 

But,  however  that  might  be,  it  was  certain  Sir 
Septimus  was  known  among  certain  cliques  as 
''  Fishy  Petitoe  -/'  though  whether  that  expression 
had  reference  to  his  commercial  character,  or  to  his 
capacity  for  imbibing  liquid,  resembling  that  usually 
associated  with  fishes,  I  cannot  say ;  but  many 
times,  when  he  was  absent  from  his  favourite  places 
of  resort,  and  he  was  said  to  have  gone  to  town  on 
urgent  business  connected  with  his  mines,  he  had 
been  seen  in  an  open  fly,  or  carriage,  with  his  hat 
off,  in  the  country  lanes  and  roads,  and,  as  people 
said,  ''  trying  to  get  sober.^^ 

Well,  well,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  appeared  on  the 
memorial  cards  his  disconsolate  widow  had  issued 
after    his    demise,    that    he    had    died    universally 
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respected,  aged  sixty-eight — and  that  his  end  was 
peace. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  Lady  Petitoe  observed,  in 
the  husky  voice  habitual  to  her,  "  we  may  as  well 
go  to  Ashbridge.  It  is  not  far  from  Manchester ; 
and  we  can  be  home,  I  daresay,  by  ten.  What 
does  the  circular  say  ?" 

Miss  Skimple  read  from  a  small  printed  circular, 
that  "  A  meeting  of  the  Ladies^  Benevolent  Visiting 
and  Tract  Distribution  Society,  established  with  a 
view  to  the  Regeneration  of  the  Struggling  Poor,  in 
connexion  with  the  Woman^s  Rights  and  Female 
Emancipation  Association,  would  be  held  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  the  Working  Man^s  Institute,  at 
Ashbridge-upon-Burn,  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.  Mrs. 
Flannel  Fowler  in  the  chair.  Funds  required  and 
co-operation  solicited." 

Whatever  our  dear  Skimple's  views  or  wishes 
might  have  been,  she  murmured  an  amiable  assent, 
in  a  soft  purring  voice,  like  a  cat  that  is  dozing,  and 
is  intensely  comfortable.  Indeed,  as  she  drew  her 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  placed  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
with  her  neat  hands  lying  on  her  lap,  she  was  not 
at  all  unlike  the  sleek,  comfortable,  and  selfish 
domestic  cat,  that  lay  near  her  on  the  hearth-rug, 
placidly  blinking  at  the  fire,  with  two  little  soft 
paws  peeping  from  beneath  her  bosom. 

There   was   in    the    sleek   and    composed   coun- 
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tenance  of  both  the  same  expression  of  contentment 
with  their  lot,  and  the  sagacity  to  know  that  the  lot 
was  a  pleasant  one.  Each  had  taken_,  in  the  best- 
bred  and  gentlest  manner  in  the  world_,  a  position 
before  the  fire_,  most  comfortable  to  herself. 

Extreme  self-complacency  was  distinguishable  in 
both,  but  neither  appeared  conscious  of  it. 

I  daresay  a  foolishly  amiable  person,  or  an 
absurdly  faithful  dog,  would  have  pressed  their 
attentions  on  their  patroness,  and,  most  probably, 
have  been  snubbed  or  trodden  on  for  their  pains, 
and  eventually  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  a  recognition 
of  their  affectionate  fidelity  ;  but  the  Skimples  and 
the  Grimalkins  of  the  world  know  better ;  and  you 
may  depend  on  it,  my  dears,  that,  throw  them  about 
as  you  may,  they  will  invariably  alight  on  their 
feet. 

''  Don^t  you  think,  my  dear,^^  Miss  Skimple  re- 
marked as  the  hour  for  departure  drew  near,  and 
she  enjoyed  that  comfortable  feeling  of  pleasant 
indolence  that  succeeds  a  good  dinner  in  a  warm 
room, — ^'  don^t  you  think  you  are  runniug  a  little 
risk  by  going  out  this  evening  ?  The  air  is  chill 
and  raw,  and  with  your  tendency  to  bronchial 
attacks,  you  should  be  very  careful. ^^ 

But  Lady  Petitoe  assured  her  dear  there  was  no 
danger.      The  brougham  would  take   them  to  the 
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railway  station^  and  the  journey  was  so  sliort_,  that 
no  risk  need  be  apprehended. 

"  Very  true,  my  dear/^  the  wily  Skimple  pursued. 
"  But  what  I  fear_,  is  the  lecture-hall  itself.  If  the 
floor  has  been  recently  washed,  or  if  you  were 
to  sit  in  any  draught,  I  tremble  for  the  con- 
sequences.^^ 

But  her  simple  ladyship,  who  only  saw  in  this 
demurrer  a  tender  apprehension  on  her  account, 
begged  she  would  give  herself  no  uneasiness  on  that 
subject;  and  so  the  artful  Skimple,  failing  in  her 
attack  on  the  weak  point  of  self,  like  the  sagacious 
old  soldier  she  indisputably  was,  quietly  raised  the 
siege  and  withdrew  her  forces ;  and  in  due  course 
the  two  ladies  took  their  departure,  leaving  the 
warm  drawing-room  to  the  maid-servants,  who 
told  fortunes  with  a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and 
mimicked  the  walk  and  bearing  of  the  unconscious 
Miss  Skimple. 

The  lecture-hall  of  the  Working  Man's  Institute 
at  Ashbridge-upon-Burn,  was  well  filled  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Visiting  and  Tract  Distribution  Society,  for  the  Re- 
generation of  the  Struggling  Poor,  in  connexion 
with  the  Woman's  Bights  and  Female  Emancipation 
Association  (Mrs.  Flannel  Fowler  in  the  chair). 

''  Among  those  present,"  said  the  local  reporter 
of  the  proceedings,  to  whose  copious  notes   (after- 
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wards  cut  down  to  a  narrow  paragraph  by  the  arbi- 
trary editor)  I  am  indebted  for  the  account^ — "  we 
noticed  Doctor  Rachel  Gambado^  of  Bunkumville 
(Mass.) ;  Miss  Whyte  Grannit^  of  London  ;  Lady 
Petitoe  (and  friend)^  Manchester  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Dingwall ;  Mr.  Pompey  Wampum,  of  New  York ; 
Dr.  Welcher  (Llyllddylloe,  N.W.)  ;  Rev.  Ernest 
Palethorpe  (Dalesford),  &c.  &c. 

"  After  a  prayer  had  been  offered  by  the  last- 
named  reverend  gentleman_,  and  a  hymn  sung,  in 
which  the  entire  company  joined  with  excellent 
effect,  the  business  was  briefly  opened  by  Mrs. 
Flannel  Fowler,  who  in  her  usual  lucid  manner 
explained  the  objects  of  the  society  and  the  present 
meeting.  She  stated  that  funds  were  much  needed 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  good  work,  and  she  re- 
gretted to  say  there  was  still  due  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  hire  of  halls,  and  for  printers'  accounts. 
This,  she  explained,  ^as  due  partly  to  the  apathy  of 
the  public,  and  of  that  portion  of  it  especially  for 
whose  regeneration  the  society  had  been  established  ; 
and  she  had  been  much  bruised  in  spirit  to  observe 
that  while,  during  the  recent  visit  of  a  travelling 
menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  hundreds  of  the  working 
classes  had  thronged  the  doors,  and  were  unable  to 
gain  admittance,  the  interesting  moral  and  serious 
publications,  issued  by  the  society  at  the  small  price 
of  threepence,   twopence,  and    even    a  penny,   had 
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beeu  suffered  to  remain  on  their  hands.  She  was 
also  sorry  to  say  that^  owing  to  the  defalcations  of 
their  late  secretary  (under  circumstances  that  would 
probably  be  brought  before  the  public  shortly^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  proper  tribunal)^  the 
accounts  had  been  left  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
Still  she  was  glad  to  know^  and  they  would  be  to 
hear,  that  the  work  of  Visiting  and  Tract  Distribu- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  Regeneration  of  the 
Struggling  Poor,  was  satisfactorily  progressing. 
She  believed  they  were  principally  indebted  to  the 
lady  members.  (Hear.)  The  influence  of  Woman 
was  never  exerted  in  a  better  cause — (hear) — and 
she,  for  one,  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  very  far 
off,  when  Woman  might  take  her  position  in  the 
world — (cheers) — not  as  the  servant,  or  merely  help- 
mate of  man,  but  rather  as  his  spiritual  guide 
and  exemplar.  She  would  call  on  Miss  Whyte 
Grannit  to  move  the  first  resolution. 

"  Miss  Whyte  Grannit,  who  was  received  with 
cordial  marks  of  approbation,  commenced  by  saying 
she  would  not  detain  them  long.  After  the  lucid 
initiatory  address  of  their  esteemed  friend  and  sister, 
who  so  ably  filled  the  chair  that  evening,  she  felt 
that  little  remained  to  be  said  by  herself.  She 
considered  that  she  (]\Iiss  G.)  was  as  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  struggling  poor  as 
any  pcison  present.       The    easy   circumstances  in 
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which  Providence  had  placed  her^  and  her  single 
condition,  which  happily  relieved  her  from  the  cares 
of  household  and  a  family,  had  provided  her  with 
abundant  leisure  to  attend  to  the  business  of  others. 
(Hear.)  She  was  not  saying  too  much,  when  she 
said  they  knew  her  character — earnest  and  down- 
right. In  conformity  to  that  character,  she  had 
visited  the  houses  and  dwellings  of  the  struggling 
poor,  and  had  been  much  struck  by  the  sad  state  in 
which  she  had  found  them.  As  a  rule,  they  ap- 
peared far  more  solicitous  for  the  world'^s  goods  than 
for  those  blessings  it  was  the  society^s  object  to 
promise  them.  But  in  all  the  cases  that  came 
under  her  own  (Miss  G.^s)  observation,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  evil  seemed  to  lie  with  the  husband  or 
the  father ;  whose  requirements  appeared  to  be  the 
first  consideration  of  their  suffering  sisterhood,  and 
whose  will  and  pleasure,  even  in  these  homes, 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  first  importance. 
When,  my  sisters,^'  the  speaker  eloquently  ex- 
claimed, "  when  shall  we  learn  to  break  the  bonds 
that  fetter  us  ?  When,  I  ask,  will  the  morning 
break  of  that  day  of  emancipation  of  our  down- 
trodden sex  ?  O,  my  sisters,  and  you,  respected 
brethren  who  go  with  us  in  our  good  works,  the 
hour  is  approaching  when  Woman  shall  assume  her 
true  position  in  the  world ! — when  old  prejudice 
and  the  conservatism  of  man  shall  be  forgotten  ! — 
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when  the  empire  of  the  mind  shall  be  established, 
and  the  surpassing  worth  of  the  female  nature 
recognised  by  all  !^ 

"  The  speaker  concluded,  amid  loud  cheering,  by 
moving — '  That  this  meeting  views  with  regret  and 
apprehension  the  misery  and  the  indifference  of 
the  Struggling  Poor  towards  their  Regeneration; 
and  that  to  meet  the  expenses  and  to  defray  arrears, 
a  collection  be  made  at  the  termination  of  the 
meeting/ 

"Mrs.  Pintail  (Rusholme)  was  understood  to 
second  the  motion,  but  her  remarks  were  inaudible. 

"  Dr.  Rachel  Gambado,  in  moving  the  second 
resolution — ^  That  this  meeting  has  observed,  with 
much  indignation,  the  efforts  of  imperfectly- 
informed  persons  to  oppose,  with  misdirected 
energy,  the  advancement  of  the  Sex  in  the  social 
scale,  and  to  check  the  flow  of  the  mighty  river 
towards  the  flood  of  universal  Female  Emancipa- 
tion,'— observed,  in  the  course  of  a  soul-stirrino- 
address,  that  from  the  earliest  era,  history  had 
proved  how  the  spirit  of  Woman,  downtrodden  and 
enslaved  as  she  had  been,  had  invariably  asserted 
its  native  freshness,  jubilant  and  triumphant, 
despite  the  trammels  of  conventionalism,  of  custom 
and  of  usage,  (Cheers.)  The  onward  cry  for 
deliverance,  freedom,  and  liberty  that  had  arisen 
with   the  tones  of  Joan,  who   had  suftered   at  the 
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stake — at  the  hands  of  a  brutalised  soldiery — hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  lords  of  the  creation  as  they  were 
— (cheers) — might  still  be  heard.      The  prophetic 
warnings     of    the    ancient     oracles     reverberated 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  bid- 
ding, in  trumpet  tones,  their  sisters  to  assert  their 
rights  !      The   days    of  religious  martyrdom   might 
have    passed — the   days  when   liberty  had  need  to 
struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  the  haughty 
and  the  proud  might  not  be  their  days ;   but  still 
there  were  duties  to  be  done,  and  martyrdom  to  be 
endured.      She  meant    the    duties   of  medical  and 
surgical    science,    and    the    martyrdom    by    public 
opinion.     She  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  diploma, 
granted  by  the  college  of  her  native  place.  Bunkum - 
ville.      Her  weaker  sisters  might  ply  the  needle  and 
the  knitting-pin.      Be  it  her  pleasing  task  to  wield 
the  lancet  and  the  scalpel.      The  sensitive  organisa- 
tion of  Woman  fitted  her  eminently  for  the  delicate 
duties  of  operative  surgery.    Her  fine  nervous  system 
rendered  her  naturally  more  sympathetic  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  under  her  hands ;   and  she 
anxiously  anticipated  the  day  when  no  hospital,  of 
any  kind  soever,  and  no  dissecting-room,  should  be 
closed  to  the  visits  of  the  female  enthusiast.      She 
had  embodied  her  views  on  these  subjects  in  a  small 
pamphlet,   entitled,  ^  Pathological  Pastimes,^  which 
could    be    had    at     the    door    of   the    hall,    price 
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sixpence  —  a  slight  reduction  on  taking  a 
quantity. 

"  Dr.  Welcher^  Mr.  Pompey  Wampum,  and  the 
Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe  also  addressed  the 
meeting ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving 
their  addresses  in  full. 

"  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hymn  and  a 
collection  at  the  doors.''"' 

I  learnt  from  the  contributor  of  the  above 
report  that  Dr.  Welcher  had  recommended  active 
co-operation ;  Mr.  Pompey  Wampum  was  under- 
stood (for  the  reporter  had  difficulty  in  following 
the  speaker)  to  urge  for  imitation  the  example  of 
their  American  sisters ;  and  the  Reverend  Ernest 
Palethorpe  advocated  strongly  a  copious  use  of 
tracts  and  leaflets,  as  lightening  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  Struggling  Poor,  and  affording, 
at  the  same  time,  a  pleasant  course  of  reading  for 
the  afflicted  and  the  indigent.  The  reverend 
gentleman  related  some  pleasing  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  Sunday-school  girl,  Susannah  Lobb,  and 
recited  with  much  effect  some  verses  of  her  com- 
position. 

My  informant,  the  local  reporter,  further  stated 
that  a  person,  styling  himself  a  working-man,  had 
stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  questioned 
the  practical  utility  of  the  methods  proposed  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  Struggling  Poor.      He  had 
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gone  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  plain  and  rough  manner, 
that  when  women  attempted  to  undertake  the  duties 
that  belonged  more  properly  to  his  own  sex,  when 
they  would  be  dabbling  in  politics   and    quacking 
with  physic,  they  were  overstepping   the   limits  of 
that    modesty    which    was    one    of    their    greatest 
charms,  and  rendering  themselves  ridiculous  by  their 
absurd  attempts.      That  he,  for  one,  admitted  their 
influence;   and  that  there  were  very  few  men  who 
were  not  to  be  led  by  women — and  who  liked  it — 
but  there  were  very  few  indeed  who  would  stand 
being  drove ;    and  as  for  them   things,  tracts  and 
such   like,   which  the   last   gentleman   had   recom- 
mended, he  ventured  to  think   the  working  classes 
were   not   without  intelligence ;    and  if  the    ladies 
and  gentlemen  wanted  such  as  him  and   his  mates 
to  read  their  books,  why  they  must  give  'em  such 
things  as  were  fit  for  folks  who  had  brains  to  think 
with,  and  not  a  lot  of  texts  from  the  Bible,  strung 
together  anyhow,  and  with  little  or  no  reason  for 
them.      This   person^s  remarks  were  received  with 
a   chilling,   though   polite   silence,   and   he   shortly 
afterwards  withdrew. 

"When  the  meeting  had  terminated,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  hand-shaking  and  reciprocal  congratu- 
lation. 

Miss  White  Grannit  was  much  impressed  by 
Pr.  Rachel  Gambado's  earnest  stvle  and    deliverv. 
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and  Dr.  Rachel  Gambado  had  been  "  lifted  con- 
siderable^^ by  Miss  Whyte  Grannit^s  straightforward- 
ness. Dr.  Welcher  had  been  struck  by  the  simple 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Pompey  Wampum,  and  Mr. 
Pompey  Wampum  felt  he  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  pious  freshness  of  the  Reverend  Ernest  Pale- 
thorpe. 

Notwithstanding  the  temporary  disturbance 
caused  by  the  person  who  styled  himself  "  a  working 
man/^  they  all  felt  the  meeting  had  been  a  success. 
Cordial  greetings  were  exchanged  between  Mrs. 
Dingwall  and  her  esteemed  friend  Miss  Skimple ; 
and  Lady  Petitoe,  who  had  most  graciously 
received  the  advances  of  the  guileless  Martha, 
expressed  her  satisfaction  that  one  so  young  had 
given  her  heart  to  the  Lord.  Martha  had  whis- 
pered her  mamma  that  Mr.  Palethorpe,  when 
glancing  heavenward,  had  reminded  her  of  a  picture 
she  had  seen  of  St.  Sebastian ;  and  the  Reverend 
Ernest  and  Miss  Skimple  had  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  reverses  of  the  Worsdale  family, 
when  Miss  Skimple  took  occasion  to  remark  that 
she  feared  Dolly  was  a  perverse  and  wrong-headed 
young  person,  and  the  Reverend  Ernest  Palethorpe 
said  he  was  afraid  it  was  so  indeed. 

At  this  juncture  my  informant  left  the  hall, 
having  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  Shoddy  Market 
for  the  next  moruing^s  paper. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AN      EVENTFUL      DAY. 


T  was  the  middle  of  the  day^  and  about  a 
week  after  the  last  interview  with  her 
father^,  that  Dolly  returned  home^  to  find 
Miss  Priscilla  reading  one  of  her  favourite  novels 
by  the  fire,  and  the  stew  left  to  her  care  burning 
in  the  saucepan  over  the  fire;  for  Miss  Priscilla^s 
accomplishments,  pleasing  and  brilliant  as  they 
might  be,  did  not  extend  to  the  art  of  cookery ;  and 
of  the  dinners  confided  to  her  charge,  the  joints  had 
a  raw  or  dried-up  appearance,  and  the  pastry  was  of 
a  leaden  complexion. 

Matthew  Worsdale,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
and  harassed  by  anxiety  as  he  was,  was  strangely 
particular  in  the  matter  of  his  food ;  and  the  well- 
known  foul-weather  signals  were  soon  visible  if  the 
dinner  was  not  hot  and  prepared  with  care  ;  and  he 
would  glance  angrily  at  Dolly,  and  say  short  bitter 
things,  and  be  churlish  and  silent  duriug  the  meal ; 
and  yet,  when  his  pretty  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired 
girl  put  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  whispered  in 
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her  ingenuous  way,  "  Please,  papa,  dou^t  be  angry 
about  the  dinner — it  is  ray  doing,  and  Fve  made  a 
little  mistake  -/'  his  obstinate  old  face  used  to  relax 
somewhat,  and  he  would  eat  his  dinner  silently,  but 
without  any  signs  of  ferocity,  as,  I  daresay,  most 
bears  do,  when  they  are  getting  the  best  they  can, 
and  no  one  interferes  with  them. 

On  this  particular  day,  beyond  saying  in  a  tone 
of  mild  remonstrance,  "  Oh  !  Prissy,  you  should 
have  seen  to  this — father  will  be  home  directly/^ 
Dolly  oftered  no  reproach,  but  at  once  prepared,  as 
was  her  wont,  to  make  the  best  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

Prissy  said,  brightly  and  cheerfully,  "  Oh  !  it  will 
be  all  right,  now  you  have  come  ■/'  and  proceeded 
with  her  reading,  leaving  her  sister  to  repair  the 
evil  as  best  she  could. 

Dolly  looked  tired  and  depressed  as  she  laid  aside 
her  hat  and  cloak. 

She  had  had  a  long  walk,  she  told  her  sister, 
having  been  in  quest  of  the  woman,  Mrs.  Stepper, 
whom,  in  accordance  with  IMatthew^s  injunction, 
she  had  discharged  from  her  charing  engagement. 

Miss  Prissy  was  puzzled  to  know,  as  she  frankly 
admitted,  why  Dolly  should  have  given  herself  such 
unnecessary  trouble,  when  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Avoman  would  have  appeared  as  usual,  she  could 
have  received  her  dismissal ;  but   Dolly  argued^  it 
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was  hard  enough  for  the  poor  creature  to  lose  her 
miserable  day^s  wage,  without  the  mortification  of  a 
long  useless  walk  as  well,  and  so  she  had  stoutly 
set  out  that  forenoon  on  her  unpleasant  errand. 

And  unpleasant  it  certainly  was,  to  dive  down 
dirty  streets,  and  into  filthy  alleys,  in  search  of  the 
miserable  place  where  the  woman  had  said  she 
lived. 

At  length,  in  a  more  than  usually  dirty  court,  in 
the  dampest  and  the  most  unhealthy  part  of 
Pedlington,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  loud, 
coarse  female  voice,  which  she  at  once  recognised, 
and  the  cries  of  juvenile  woe,  mingled  with  the  tones 
of  rebellion  and  defiance. 

Looking  through  the  door,  as  it  stood  ajar,  she 
saw  Mrs.  Stepper  vigorously  shaking  a  brutish- 
looking  urchin,  who  was  whimpering  and  threaten- 
ing by  turns. 

At  the  appearance  of  Dolly  in  the  doorway  the 
woman  relinquished  her  grasp ;  and  the  lad,  with  a 
sullen  face  and  a  disagreeable  look  of  cunning  in 
his  small  colourless  eyes,  sneaked  out. 

His  clothes  were  of  the  commonest  and  the 
dirtiest,  and  he  slung  a  shoeblack^s  block  over  his 
shoulder,  some  of  the  dirt  off  which  settled  on 
Dolly's '  dress ;  but  the  boy  made  no  apology,  and 
slunk  away. 

I  do  not  think   that  the   cause   of  the  woman's 
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dismissal  was  strictly  true,  as  assigned  by  Miss 
Dolly. 

She  said  notliiug  about  the  missing  keys,  nor  of 
her  father^s  suspicions — which  perhaps  she  didn^t 
share — but  fell  back  on  generalities,  such  as  ^^  future 
arrangements/^  or  "  other  circumstances  ■/'  and  so, 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  of  which  she  was 
capable,  conveyed  to  the  poor  half-starved  and  ill- 
treated  creature  before  her,  that  another  of  her  little 
sources  of  miserable  gain  was  to  be  henceforth  dried 
up ;  and  finally  ventui'ed  to  offer  a  few  shillings, 
saved  from  her  own  earnings,  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation for  the  loss. 

The  woman  was  loud  in  her  complaints  of  the 
hard  usage  of  the  world,  and  its  rough  treatment  of 
herself;  and  Dolly  listened  with  such  patience  as 
she  could  command  to  the  recital  of  many  and 
various  hardships ;  how  that,  after  the  fire  that  had 
ruined  Dolly^s  father,  she  and  the  lad,  who  had  just 
gone  out,  and  who  had  been  employed  at  the  mill 
— ("  his  name's  Robberd,'^  she  said,  "  but  the  people 
call  him  ^  Shiner'  because  he  blacks  boots,  thou 
knows"") — having  nothing  else  to  turn  to,  had 
tramped  to  Manchester,  in  search  of  the  worthy 
member  of  society,  Mr.  Thomas  Stepper ;  who,  as 
she  had  heard  from  some  denizen  of  Jobling's  Court, 
was  said  to  be  living  in  Manchester,  and  whom  the 
poor  woman,  with  the   strange  pervcrseness  of  her 
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sex,  had  attempted  to  rejoin  ; — for  of  all  the  kinds 
of  affection  in  the  world,  there  is  none  so  strange 
and  incomprehensible  as  that  which  many  women 
and  most  dogs  will  conceive  and  retain  for  the  most 
unworthy  objects. 

She  admitted  to  Dolly  that  her  search  for  her 
estimable  lord  had  been  hitherto  unsuccessful ;  and 
in  addition  to  her  other  troubles,  her  son  had 
developed  a  character  painfully  similar  to  that  of 
his  father. 

He  had  been  detected,  in  times  of  pecuniary 
pressure,  tampering  with  the  black  teapot, — that  very 
insecure  bank  of  his  wretched  mother,  that  was 
constantly  having  a  run  on  it,  and  was  so  liable  to 
be  broken, — and  in  having  made  free  with  such  odd 
coins  as  he  could  lay  his  dirty  hands  on. 

He  combined  also,  like  his  worthy  sire,  the  ap- 
parently opposite  qualities  of  great  ferocity  and 
abject  cowardice;  and  Dolly  felt  her  indignation 
greatly  excited  when  she  recognised,  by  the  name 
and  vocation  of  this  young  ruffian,  the  ungrateful 
and  truculent  juvenile  who  had  insulted  her  father's 
character,  and  beaten  poor  Phil. 

Dolly  related  to  her  sister  such  portions  of  her 
morning's  adventures  as  she  thought  might  interest 
that  volatile  young  lady,  while  she  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  mischief  in  the  cookery,  and  to  lay  the 
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table  for  dinner  with  a  greater  amount  of  deftness 
than  Miss  Prissy  had  exhibited. 

The  day  being  Saturday,  it  was  half  holiday  with 
many  of  the  business  houses ;  and  on  such  occasions 
Mr.  Tim  used  to  appear  punctually  at  the  dinner 
hour,  that  he  might  devote  the  afternoon  to  such 
innocent  relaxations  as  were  most  affected  by  the 
youth  and  young  manhood  of  Pedlington,  such  as 
rabbit  coursing  or  wrestling  matches,  or  even  a  dog- 
fight, for  nothing  of  a  recreative  character  came 
amiss  to  this  young  gentleman  (so  long  as  no  per- 
sonal risk  was  involved),  at  which  a  few  trifling 
wagers  might,  if  successful,  increase  the  slender 
stipend  he  drew  weekly  as  a  clerk  in  a  small 
accountant  and  debt  collector's  office. 

His  speculations,  however,  were  not  uniformly 
fortunate,  as  indeed  we  have  already  seen  more 
than  once. 

Mr.  Tim's  character  was  too  impulsive  and  excit- 
able ;  he  was  perhaps  too  much  impressed  with  his 
own  infallibility,  and  too  reckless  in  his  investments, 
for  a  successful  betting  man  ;  and  though  he  showed 
much  ingenuity  at  times  in  "  making  a  book''  for 
some  important  event  in  the  racing  world,  it  was 
generally  arranged  in  so  artful  a  manner,  that  let 
who  might  win,  Mr.  Tim  himself  was  constrained 
to  lose. 
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I  think  you  and  I  have  met  more  than  one 
young  sportsman  with  the  same  tendencies^  and 
with  similar  results  ? 

On  this  particular  Saturday,  however,  Phil  was 
the  first  to  arrive  at  home,  bright,  happy  and 
hungry  ;  and,  as  usual,  with  some  boyish  adventure 
to  relate,  in  his  own  droll  and  quaint  manner,  and 
invariably  to  Dolly^s  amusement. 

In  fact,  between  Dolly  and  her  younger  brother, 
a  stronger  attachment  had  grown  up  than  with  the 
other  members  of  the  little  family.  Phil  seemed  to 
recognise,  though  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
have  put  his  feelings  into  words,  his  sister^s  patient 
and  brave  spirit ;  and  with  her,  though  he  had  in 
general  a  good  deal  of  a  bantam^s  assertiveness  and 
pugnacity,  was  docile  and  considerate. 

But  sometimes  lads  of  Phil's  age  are  more 
amenable  to  the  mild  influence  of  a  good  elder 
sister  than  to  any  other  authority  in  the  family ; 
and  in  their  present  circumstances,  it  was  the  hap- 
piest time  for  both  when  Dolly  would  be  working 
by  the  evening  fire,  and  Phil  reading  to  her,  or  re- 
counting his  experiences  of  the  day. 

Dinner  being  by  this  time  prepared,  and  only 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
Phil,  whose  appetite  was  of  that  craving  and  indis- 
criminate nature,  that  food  in  its  simplest  form  was 
ever  acceptable,  was  endeavouring  to  allay  the  tor- 
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ments  of  hunger  by  a  slice  of  raw  turnip,  which  he 
had  discovered  floating  in  a  small  basin  in  the 
scullery,  having  obviously  been  overlooked  by 
Miss  Prissy  in  preparing  the  stew,  when  the  same 
peculiar  whistle  was  heard  outside  that  had  been 
followed  by  Mr.  Tim^s  departure  on  a  previous 
evening,  and  which  had  often  been  repeated  since, 
and  always  with  the  same  result. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  but  the 
girls  and  Phil  were  startled  by  the  opening  of  the 
outer  door,  and  a  loud  coarse  voice  inquiring — 

'^  Does  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Worsdale 
live  here  ?'' 

"  Fm  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Worsdale, 
and  I  live  here,^^  Phil  said  promptly,  going  to  the 
outer  door,  whence  the  voice  came. 

"  Ah^  it^s  Tim  Worsdale  as  I  want,"^  was  the 
reply. 

"  My  brother  isn^t  at  home  now,^^  Dolly  said, 
advancing  from  the  inner  room. 

"  Oh,  ain't  he  ?  then  FU  wait  till  he  is ;"  and 
a  man  walked  in,  and  seating  himself  on  a  chair, 
whistled  a  tune  softly,  beating  his  heavy  foot  on 
the  floor. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  imitation,  or  inferior  kind 
of  Bedford-cord  trousers,  and  coarse  cloth  cap,  and 
with  a  sort  of  showinesss  of  dress  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  lowest  class  of  sporting  men,  and 
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he  sat  regarding  Dolly  and  Ler  brother  with  an 
insolent  and  defiant  expression. 

"  Why  V^  Phil  suddenly  exclaimed^  as  he  recog- 
nised the  man^s  features  under  his  changed  circum- 
stances, ''  if  it  isn^t  old  Stepper  that,  used  to  stick 
bills  V 

"  Ah,  it  is  owM  Stepper^,  as  used  to  stick  bills/^ 
that  worthy  replied  in  his  coarse  and  thick  voice, 
and  with  his  insolent  expression  of  countenance ; 
"  an'  if  ow'd  Stepper  had  never  done  naught  else 
but  stick  bills,  he'd  be  sticking  bills  now.  There, 
then !   what  ha'  you  got  to  say  to  that  ?'' 

He  sat  there,  looking  so  impudent,  with  his  coarse 
cap  pulled  down  to  his  ears,  his  great  boot  tapping 
the  floor,  and  his  dirty  large-knuckled  hands  spread 
on  his  knees,  that  Dolly  felt  a  -  temptation,  quite 
new  to  her,  to  catch  up  the  first  available  weapon 
— poker,  broom,  or  anything — and  bodily  assail 
him  with  it;  but  she  said  very  quietly,  though  with 
heightened  colour  and  breathing  shortly — 

''  My  brother  hasn't  come  home  yet ;  please  go 
away  and  call  again." 

''  Oh,  ah  !"  Mr.  Stepper  inquired,  shutting  one 
of  his  ugly  eyes,  and  thrusting  his  tongue  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  "  Not  me.  I  want  seven 
pun'  ten,  and  seven  pun'  ten  I'll  have.  If  gents, 
as  used  to  be  gents  till  they  got  broke,  will  go 
and    back  racehorses    as  is  too    short  in  the  neck 
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to  get  their  noses  in  front,  gents   mun^  pay — that's 
al]  \" 

"  Stepper/'  Dolly  said  anxiously,  as  the  colour 
left  her  cheek  ;  "  does — does  my  brother  Tim  owe 
you  this  ?" 

Ah,    he     does     so  \"     Mr.     Stepper    replied ; 
and   I   ain't  agoing   to  be  bested  by  the  likes  of 
him." 

"  Stepper/'  poor  Dolly  said,  scarcely  able  to 
speak  in  her  embarrassment  at  this  new  and  unex- 
pected trouble,  "  I  expect  father  home  every  minute  ; 
he  will  be  so  sorry  to  hear  this.  Do,  please,  come 
again,  and  I  promise  to  speak  to  Tim  myself  about 
it." 

"  Come  again  ?"  the  fellow  said,  with  a  coarse 
laugh.  '^  Not  this  child.  Seven  pun'  ten  is  the 
toon  as  I  whistles  to,  and  I  ain't  to  be  choked  off, 
no  more  than  Joe  Banks's  bull-pup  as  pinn'd  the 
exciseman.      And  what  d'ye  think  o'  that,  then  ?" 

He  sat  there  in  Dolly's  poor  little  parlour — this 
vagabond,  who  had  deserted  his  hard-working  wife, 
and  whose  ruffian  son  had  beaten  her  favourite 
little  brother,  standing  with  a  glowing  face  by  her 
side — he  sat  there,  with  his  impudent  tongue  thrust 
out  at  one  side  of  his  coarse  mouth,  his  knuckles 
turned  down  on  his  knees,  and  his  elbows  squared 
— a  posture  and  bearing  so  utterly  irritating  and 
insolent,  that  Dolly  suddenly  advanced  to  him,  and 
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saying  in  a  tone  whicli  seemed  to  surprise  the 
fellow  in  spite  of  himself — 

"When  you  speak  to  a  woman  in  her  own 
house^  take  off  your  cap^  sir  V  knocked  it  off  his 
head. 

The  man  started  to  his  feet  with  a  coarse  oath, 
as  if  to  resent  the  action,  when  little  Phil  darted 
suddenly  between  them,  and  squaring  vigorously 
with  his  small  fists  tightly  clenched^  cried — 

^'  DonH  you  touch  our  Dolly,  then  !  Don^t  you 
touch  our  Dolly,  then  !  Don't  you  touch  our  Dolly, 
then  !" 

Mr.  Stepper  advanced  a  step  towards  the  lad, 
with  a  twitching  of  the  wrists,  as  if  about  to  lay  his 
heavy  hand  on  poor  PhiFs  head  and  twist  his  neck 
— as  he  had  served  many  an  unfortunate  rabbit  and 
bird  that  had  fallen  into  his  merciless  grip — and 
uttering  another  brutal  oath,  without  which  such 
ruffians  as  he  seem  to  feel  a  difficulty  in  making 
themselves  understood,  expressed  his  intention  of 
breaking  the  unlucky  Phil  into  little  bits,  for  the 
trifling  consideration  of  twopence  in  as  many 
minutes ;  but  while  this  was  going  on,  and  Prissy, 
frightened  into  silence  by  such  an  unusual  scene  in 
their  quiet  little  home,  sat  pale  and  speechless, 
Dolly  had  recovered  her  habitual  self-control,  and 
said  quietly — 

"  Hush,    Phil ;    be    quiet,    there's    a   dear    boy. 
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Stepper  is  a  rough  man ;   but  even  rough  men — if 
they  are  men — do  not  fight  women  and  children/' 

''  Well,  theer  then  !"  Mr.  Stepper  said,  sulkily 
reseating  himself;  "  I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable, 
nor  to  make  mysen  unpleasant — I  only  want  my 
rights,  and  I  mun  ha'  'em,  see  thee  ! — seven  pun' 
ten,  hone<«t  earned,  is  hard  to  lose ;  wi'  a  wife  an' 
family  too." 

Dolly  thought  of  the  wretched  deserted  woman 
she  had  seen  only  an  hour  or  two  previously,  and 
then  her  thoughts  recurred  to  the  miserable  hovel 
at  Dalesford,  and  the  deathbed  of  the  little  girl  on 
that  Christmas  night,  and  she  said  gently — 
"  How  many  children  have  you  now  ?" 
"  Two,"  the  man  said ;  ^'  I've  gotten  two." 
Dolly  looked  at  him,  wondering  had  he  never 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  pale  blue-eyed  little 
thing,  whose  last  look  on  earth  had  been  a  gentle 
glance  of  love  and  trust  in  her  ?  No,  she  thought, 
or  he  could  never  have  been  there,  at  such  a  time 
and  with  such  a  bearing ;  and  yet,  could  a  man  be 
so  callous  at  heart  as  to  know  or  care  nothing 
whether  his  little  ones  lived  or  died  ?  And  she 
asked  simply — 

"  Two,  Stepper  ?     Two  ?" 
"  Ah,  two,"  he  replied,  "  a  boy  and  a  girl." 
"  No,"   Dolly  said  gently,  and  in   her  own  soft 
and   low   voice ;   for  the   recollection  of  the   dying 
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child  brought  with  it  many  and  strange  associations. 
"  No,  Stepper,  you  have  only  one  :  I  was  with 
your  little  girl,  and  I  held  her  hand  in  mine — when 
— when — she — passed  away/^ 

As  she  said  this,  the  small  and  miserable  chamber 
in  the  wretched  court,  the  unhappy  mother  with 
her  look  of  blank  despair,  the  kind-hearted  neigh- 
bour who  had  stood  sobbing  by  the  bed,  and  poor 
Joe,  with  his  ready  manly  sympathy,  were  vividly 
recalled  to  her  mind, — and  the  tears  rose  in  her 
soft  brown  eyes,  and  rolled  slowly  and  sadly  down 
her  cheek. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
stupid  astonishment  in  his  dull  face,  as  if  he  were 
not  quite  sure  of  the  import  of  her  words.  After 
a  raoment^s  pause,  he  picked  up  his  cap,  and  rising 
awkwardly  from  his  chair,  said  in  a  somewhat 
altered  tone — 

"  I'll  look  in  again.  Miss,  another  time — another 
time.^^ 

And  so  with  his  cap  in  his  hand  he  slunk  into 
the  street. 

Dolly  had  scarcely  dried  her  eyes  and  restored 
to  their  proper  places  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
which  had  been  a  little  disturbed  by  Mr.  Stepper's 
visit,  when  Matthew  entered.  Dolly  had  implored 
her  sister  and  Phil  to  observe  silence  on  the  recent 
incident,    as   it    might    only   vex   and   harass   their 
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father,  she  said.  Pcrliaps,  too_,  she  was  uneasy  on 
Time's  account,  and  wondered  whether  her  father 
and  Stepper  had  met  in  the  street,  though  of  their 
mutual  recognition  there  would  have  been  little 
danger;  for  Mr.  Stepper^s  appearance  was  much 
changed  since  the  Dalesford  days,  and  Matthew, 
who  walked  habitually  now  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  was  not,  under  his  altered  circum- 
stances, easily  recognisable  except  by  one  who 
knew  him  well.  That  he  was  in  no  amiable  mood 
to-day  Dolly  saw  at  a  glance,  for  he  threw  his 
overcoat  hastily  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
dropped  sullenly  into  his  seat  by  the  fire,  saying 
shortly — 

"  Let  me  have  some  dinner,  will  you  ?" 

"  Dinner's  quite  ready,  father,^'  Dolly  said 
brightly.      "  Tim  will  be  in  directly." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  will  ?"  he  answered. 
'^  He  ought  to  be  here  now — why  can't  he  keep  his 
time  ?'' 

He  sat  down  and  ate  his  dinner  in  silence ;  the 
others,  impressed  by  his  manner,  looking  gloomy  or 
disturbed.  Dolly,  by  a  glance  of  her  expressive 
eyes,  suggested  to  her  sister  she  should  try  to  rouse 
him,  and  Miss  Prissy  at  once  said — 

'^  Do  you  like  your  soup,  papa?  I  made 
it/' 

"  Did  you,  my  darling  ?''  the  old  fellow  said  with 
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as  much  graciousness  as  lie  could  summon  up.  '^  Oh, 
it's  very  good/' 

'^  Oh,  my  eye,  Prissy  V  Phil  blurted  out ;  but 
checked  by  a  glance  from  Dolly,  remained  silent. 

Suddenly  Matthew  said  in  a  loud  and  angry 
voice — 

'^  I  have  lost  those  keys  again ;  have  any  of  you 
seen. them  ?" 

No,  they  said ;  they  had  not  seen  anything  of 
them. 

"  It's  a  strange  thing,"  Matthew  grumbled ;  "  a 
very  strange  thing  !" 

Then  he  asked,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds — 

''  Has  that  Stepper  woman  been  here  lately  ?" 

No,  Dolly  said ;  she  had  herself  desired  her  not 
to  come.  Had  her  father  left  the  keys  at  the  fac- 
tory, did  he  think  ? 

Matthew  growled  a  short  reply  to  the  effect 
that  he  didn't  leave  keys  of  cash-boxes  about,  and 
the  subject  was  dropped,  much  to  poor  Dolly's 
relief;  for  she  felt  she  was  out  of  favour  that  day 
more  than  usual,  and  was  glad  to  find  safety  in 
silence. 

A  cheerful  whistling,  diversified  by  the  familiar 
chirrup  of  the  lips  and  teeth,  but  which  terminated 
abruptly  on  his  observing  the  presence  of  his  father, 
announced  the  arrival  of  ^Ir.  Tim  "Worsdale.  His 
iatlier  took   no   notice  of  his  eldest   son,  but  pro 
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ceeded  silently  with  his  dinner.  It  was  not  an 
agreeable  meal.  The  clouds  and  damp  of  that 
unpleasant  wintry  day  seemed  to  pervade  the  little 
home,  depressing  the  spirits  or  souring  the  tempers  ; 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  Dolly  when — the  dinner  done 
with,  and  the  things  cleared  away — the  several 
inmates  betook  themselves  to  their  various  duties 
or  occupations.  Miss  Priscilla,  who  found  nothing 
of  such  benefit  for  the  headache,  of  which  she 
generally  complained  after  dinner,  as  an  hour'^ 
repose  with  a  favourite  novel,  retired  to  her  chamber 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  "Worsdale  Avas  engaged  in 
the  adjoining  room  with  some  accounts.  Phil  had 
gone  out  with  his  basket,  by  permission,  after 
dinner,  to  deliver  some  bottles  of  medicine  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Dolly  was  left  alone  with  her 
elder  brother. 

She  had  seated  herself  at  her  needlework,  and 
Tim  was  sprawling  over  a  chair  before  the  fire,  poking 
a  small  walking-cane  between  the  bars  of  the  grate. 
The  girl  had  glanced  at  him  once  or  twice  with  an 
increasing  expression  of  impatience  in  her  face, 
when  noticing  a  little  hole  in  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
she  said — 

''  You  have  torn  your  sleeve,  Tim  ;  take  off  your 
coat — 1^11  mend  it." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,''  the  youth  replied ;  "  it  wont 
be  seen." 
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"  Take  it  off,  and  Til  mend  it/'  she  said  again ; 
"  don^t  go  about  with  a  hole  in  your  coat/' 

Tim  handed  his  jacket  to  her^  and  sat  whistling 
and  chirruping,  and  beating  time  with  his  cane  on 
the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"  Tim/'  Dolly  said  abruptly,  in  a  low  firm  voice, 
"  why  don't  you  pay  Stepper  the  money  you  owe 
him  ?" 

She  said  this  very  quietly,  as  she  sat  repairing 
the  torn  sleeve,  and  not  looking  up  from  her  work  ; 
but  it  effectually  silenced  Tim's  whistling,  and  he 
turned  towards  her  a  countenance  pale  with  surprise 
and  dismay. 

"  Money  !  what  money  ?"  he  said.  ^'  I — I  don't 
owe  him  any  money.      I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  do  !" 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Tim,"  Dolly  said  gravely  ;  ''  you 
owe  him  seven  pounds  ten." 

"  Lor',  Dolly,"  the  lad  said,  flushing  crimson, 
"  who  told  you  ?" 

"He  did/'  Dolly  answered. 

"  He  did  ?     When  ?  where?"  Tim  asked. 

"  Here  ;   not  two  hours  ago,"  she  said. 

"  Does  he  know  ?"  Tim  asked  nervously,  indica- 
ting by  a  gesture  of  the  head  the  next  room  where 
his  father  was  seated. 

"  I  have  not  told  him  yet,"  Dolly  answered  sig- 
nificantly ;  "  whether  I  shall  do  so  depends  on 
yourself.      Oh,   Tim,   Tim !"   the   girl   said,   giving 
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way  at  last  to  the  feelings  she  had  endeavoured  to 
control^  "  you  wicked^  you  ungrateful  boy !  You 
have  estranged  the  kind  friend  who  would  have 
advanced  you  in  your  profession,  you  have  thwarted 
your  poor  broken  father  in  his  wishes,  and  you 
associate  with  a  vulgar  gambler  and  coarse  ruffian, 
who  deserts  his  wife  and  children,  and  who  dares  to 
insult  your  sisters  in  their  own  home  !  For  shame, 
Tim  !  for  shame  !" 

It  was  not  often  he  had  known  Dolly  give  way 
in  this  manner,  and  the  lad  sat  silent  and  abashed. 
He  tried  to  excuse  himself,  but  felt  it  was  hopeless. 
He  had  an  unpleasant  conviction  that  Dolly  had 
fathomed  his  character,  and  estimated  it  at  its  proper 
value ;  and  he  sat  poking  at  the  fire  with  his  stick, 
and  looking  guilty  and  confused.  But  a  slight 
noise  in  the  next  room,  as  if  Matthew  were  moving 
towards  the  door,  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  he 
said  hastily,  under  his  voice — 

'^  But,  Dolly  dear,  don't  split — to  him,  I  mean. 
Promise  you  wont  split  now !  For  God's  sake, 
don't  tell  !  and  I'll  not  do  it  again.  I  made  sure 
of  winning,  you  know,  or  I  shouldn't  have  done  it 
at  all ;  I.  was  led  away." 

"  Led  away  !"  Dolly  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  utter 
contempt ;  "  led  away  by  a  man  like  that  !  What 
business  have  you ?      Hush  !" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  as  Matthew  entered,  and 
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bending  her  head  over  the  work,  her  father  did  not 
observe  the  distress  in  her  face.  Then,  with  an 
attempt  at  her  usual  cheerfulness,  she  said  lightly — 

"  Here,  Master  Tim,  is  your  coat  mended.  Wait 
a  moment,  though  ;   let  us  see — any  more  holes  ?" 

So  saying,  she  held  up  the  coat  before  her,  and 
gradually  reversing  the  position  as  she  ran  her 
fingers  along  the  seams,  a  small  bunch  of  keys  fell 
from  the  breast-pocket  on  the  floor. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Dolly  glanced 
keenly  at  Tim,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  was 
sufficient.  Holding  the  lad's  coat  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  she  snatched  the  overcoat  that 
Matthew  had  thrown  on  the  chair-back,  and  adroitly 
dropped  it  on  the  keys,  as  her  father  turned  round 
and  said — 

"  Whaf  s  that  ?" 

Tim,  who  stood  white  and  speechless,  looked 
imploringly  at  Dolly,  as  if  his  only  hope  lay  with 
her. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  Matthew  asked  again. 

Dolly  stooped,  and  slowly  withdrawing  his  coat, 
that  in  falling  had  effectually  concealed  the  keys  on 
the  floor,  said,  in  a  voice  of  affected  surprise  and 
pleasure — 

^'  Why,  father,  look !  Here  is  the  bunch  of 
keys,  I  declare  !" 
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"  Eh  ?     Where  were  they  ?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  father/'  Dolly  said,  returning  them  to  him, 
''  under  your  coat  that  had  fallen  on  the  floor  '/' 

"  Humph  !  Strange,"  he  said  ;  '^  I  donH  usually 
put  my  keys  in  that  coat  pocket.  I  wish  I  may 
recover  the  money  I  have  missed  as  easily  !' 

He  took  the  overcoat  from  Dolly,  and  put  it  on, 
and  taking  his  hat,  said — 

"  You  had  better  not  wait  tea  for  me ;  I  am 
going  out,  and  may  be  late." 

"  Father,"  Dolly  said  gently  and  timidly,  "  please 
don't  take  your  keys  with  you  now ;  you  may  mis- 
lay them  or  lose  them ;  leave  them  in  my  care  till 
you  return.'"' 

The  old  fellow  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said — 

"  Eh  ?  Humph  !  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well." 

So  he  gave  Dolly  the  keys,  and  left  the  house. 
Tim,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  had  resumed  his 
coat,  and  taken  his  hat  also,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  house  too,  when  he  found  Dolly  had  turned 
the  key  of  the  outer  door,  and  was  standing  before 
him.  She  was  so  pale  and  agitated,  and  looked  so 
unlike  herself,  that  the  lad  was  startled,  and  said 
involuntarily — 

"  Dolly,  what's  the  matter  ?'' 

"  What   have  you  done  with  those  four   pounds 
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you  have  taken  from  father^s  cash-box  ?"  she  asked^ 
in  a  thick  and  husky  voice. 

*^  Me  ?     I   never '^  Tim  began^  but  the  girl 

stopped  him  by  seizing  his   arm^  and  with  difficulty 
articulating  the  words  in  her  strong  agitation — 

"  Hush  !  don''t  tell  more  falsehoods,  sir.  Don^t 
add  a  lie  to  a — theft  V^ 

Whatever  he  would  have  said;  his  sister's  unusual 
excitement  and  earnestness  of  manner  defeated  his 
purpose,  and  turning  almost  as  pale  as  herself,  he 
stammered  out — 

"  Don't  go  on  so,  Dolly.      I— I  lost  it  !" 

"  Lost  it !      Where  ?''  she  cried. 

"  I — I  backed  a  horse/'  the  lad  whimpered  out. 
"  You  know  I  made  sure  of  winning,  and  I  mean 
to  put  it  back,  you  know,  dear — and " 

'^  How  much  more  have  you  taken  ?"  she  asked, 
shaking  him  by  the  arm. 

"  No  more  ;   that  is,  I "  he  faltered  out. 

"  How  much  ?"  she  demanded,  shaking  his  arm, 
but  speaking  under  her  voice,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  some  one  ;  ''  how  much  more  ?" 

"  Well,"  Tim  answered  hopelessly,  and  becoming 
still  paler,  "  I — I  borrowed " 

"  How  much  have  you  taken  ?"  Dolly  cried, 
raising  her  voice  at  last,  and  still  shaking  him  by 
the  arm. 
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^'  Only  five^  just  to  keep  Stepper  quiet/'  he 
answered,  "  and  I  am  sure  to  win  this  time  V 

"  Stepper !  is  he  your  accomplice  ?"  she  de- 
manded indignantly.  "  Is  it  for  that  man  you  are 
robbing  your  father  ?  Oh,  Tim  !  oh,  Tim  !  and  our 
poor  father  too  V  And  then,  sinking  into  a  seat,  her 
shame,  her  indignation,  and  her  grief,  which  she 
had  endeavoured  to  control,  gave  way,  and  the 
poor  girl,  swaying  herself  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  little  stool,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
cried  aloud. 

For  a  while  Mr.  Tim  stood  silent,  and  looking 
abject  and  guilty ;  then,  in  accordance  with  the 
instincts  of  a  nature  such  as  his,  to  shift  the  culpa- 
bility of  his  conduct  to  some  one  else,  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  her  how,  some  weeks  since,  he  had 
met  Mr.  Stepper  accidentally  in  the  street ;  how 
that  worthy — whose  appearance  was  much  changed 
— had  seemed  overjoyed  to  meet  him  ;  and  hearing 
of  his  father's  reverses,  had  proposed  to  him  several 
short  and  easy  ways  to  temporary  accommodation 
and  ultimate  affluence ;  that  by  his  advice  Tim  had 
been  induced  to  invest  a  few  shillings,  and  then  a 
few  pounds,  on  the  possibility  of  what  was  under- 
stood in  sporting  phraseology  as  "  a  rank  outsider''  in 
a  horse  race  carrying  off  some  valuable  prize  ;  how, 
when  his  ready  cash  had  failed,  he  had  had  recourse 
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to  credit ;  and  when  at  last  Mr.  Stepper  had  be- 
come weary  of  excuses  and  promises  to  pay  at  an 
early  date^  he  had  been  induced  ["  only  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quietness^  you  know^  dear'^)  to 
make  free  with  the  keys  of  his  father's  cash-box^ 
and  abstract  the  requisite  amount. 

"  Oh,  Tim  !  Tim  V  Dolly  cried,  when  she  had 
heard  this  miserable  confession,  and  divined  with 
her  woman's  ready  instinct,  the  too  certain  end  to 
which  it  would  lead  ;  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  The  money  must  be  paid  to  this 
man,  but  the  amount  must  be  restored  to  father^s 
box.  I  have  some  pounds  by  me  that  I  have  saved ; 
Phil  will  lend  me  anvthinsr  that  he  has,  and  vou 
must  go  to  the  office  and  ask  for  a  quarter  in 
advance — no,  that  wont  do  :  ask  for  something  on 
account — anything,  anything.  Poor  father  has  left 
the  keys  with  me,  and  we  can  restore  this  lost 
money — the  five  pounds — without  his  knowing.'^ 

'^  I  can^t  go  to  the  office  now,  Dolly,  you  k  ow,'' 
the  lad  whined  out ;  "  there  will  be  nobody  there 
this  afternoon.^' 

"  Then  ITl  go  myself  V  the  girl  said  ;  ''  if  your 
master  isn^t  at  the  office,  I  daresay  I  can  find  out 
where  he  is,  and '' 

"  But,''^  Tim  said,  ''  you  wont  say  anything  about 
Stepper  T' 

"  Never  mind  what  I  say  or  what  I  do,^'  Dolly 
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answered,  taking  down  her  cloak  and  hat  from 
behind  the  door_,  where  they  were  usually  hung ; 
"  if  you  daren't  be  simply  honest  and  true,  don't 
presume  to  talk  to  me,  if  you  please.  Stand  aside, 
and  let  me  go  out  V 

She  had  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  was 
about  to  pass  out,  but  Tim  pushed  before  her,  and 
now  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door. 

^^  Look  here,  Dolly,''  the  lad  said,  speaking  with 
difficulty,  as  he  tried  to  moisten  his  dry  lips  with 
his  tongue  between  every  two  or  three  words, 
"  look  here.  Never  mind  what  I  have  done — I've 
told  you  I  don't  want  to  do  it'  again — but  I  wont 
be  blown  on  either.  If  you  see  my  governor,  and 
father  comes  to  know  I  have  been  to  his  box,  I' 
know  what  it'll  be  ;  he'd  as  soon  turn  no  j  out  into 
the  street  as  look  at  me — that  wont  do.  If  you 
like  to  put  your  pounds  back  to  the  box,  why  all 
right ;  but  you  don't  split  on  me  neither;  and  that's 
all  about  it." 

Dolly  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments  in 
mingled  amazement  and  contempt,  as  he  stood  with 
his  back  planted  firmly  against  the  door,  and  with 
an  expression  in  his  face  of  that  obstina  y  which, 
with  many  weak  natures,  does  duty  for  resolution, 
and  is  yet  so  different  a  quality.  But  as  she 
realised  the  difficulty  she  was  in,  and  felt  her  own 
helplessness  in  her  trouble,  the  poor  girl  cried  aloud — 
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'^  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Oh^  Heaven  help  us  !  I 
have  DO  friend  V' 

Seeing  his  sister  in  such  evident  distress^  and 
reeling  as  if  about  to  fall^  Tim^s  heart  smote  him 
for  a  moment,  and  he  made  an  involuntary  gesture 
of  assistance ;  but  at  the  same  moment  the  door 
was  opened  from  without,  and  Joe  Boothroyd,  push- 
ing him  roughly  on  one  side,  caught  Dolly  in  his 
arms.  He  must  have  heard  her  last  words,  for  he 
said,  softly  and  earnestly — 

'^  You  have  a  friend,  my  darling — you  have  a 
friend !  In  good  or  bad  fortune,  Dolly  Worsdale, 
a  true  and  faithful  friend/^ 

Mr.  Tim,  of  whom  Joe  took  not  the  slightest 
notice,  rightly  inferring  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, Dolly^s  visit  to  his  employer  would 
be  probably  deferred,  if  not  altogether  abandoned, 
took  the  opportunity  of  quietly  withdrawing  from 
the  house,  that  he  might  meditate  more  at  ease  on 
his  own  prospects,  and  recover  from  the  surprise 
which  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Joe  and  the 
tenderness  implied  by  his  words  had  caused. 

Whatever  embarrassment  Dolly  might  otherwise 
have  felt,  was  sunk  in  the  intense  relief  she  expe- 
rienced in  the  presence,  however  unlooked  for,  of  a 
friend  in  whom  she  knew  she  could  place  implicit 
faith  ;  and  she  related  simply  and  frankly,  in  reply 
to   Joe's   earnest  inquiries,  much  of  the   history  of 
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their  reverses  since  the  occurrence  of  the  fire.  But 
not  a  word  did  she  utter  of  her  father^'s  suspicions 
as  to  the  cause  of  it.  She  felt  in  her  own  pure 
heart  they  were  the  unjust  and  wayward  thoughts 
that  spring  sometimes  from  bitter  disappointment. 
But  she  told  him,  and  very  plainly,  how  her  father 
had  refused  to  read  the  letter  in  which  Joe  had 
solicited  an  interview,  and  how  he  had  sternly 
forbade  her  to  mention  the  subject  again,  and  his 
angry  parting  from  her. 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  so  misjudged/^  Joe  said 
quietly,  and  then  explained  to  her  that  he  had 
come  with  the  resolution  to  see  Matthew  per- 
sonally, and  to  make  proposals  to  him  which,  he 
hoped,  he  might  be  induced  to  accept.  But  he 
spoke  only  vaguely  on  this  matter,  and  Dolly, 
knowing  her  father^s  mood  that  day,  and  dreading 
as  well  the  discovery  of  her  brother^s  dishonesty,  be- 
sought Joe,  with  all  the  persuasiveness  in  her  power, 
to  desist  from,  or  at  least  to  defer,  his  purpose, 
whatever  it  might  be.  And  then,  without  compro- 
mising Tim  further  than  saying  he  had  contracted 
debts,  which  it  was  important  on  all  accounts  to 
discharge  at  once — this  day,  if  possible — she  in- 
formed Joe  of  her  intended  visit  to  her  brother''s 
employer. 

^^  And  suppose  he  should  decline  to  let  you  have  any 
money  on  account,"  Joe  suggested,  '"  what  then  ?" 
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"  Ali/^  Dolly  said^  looking  very  serious,  "  I  don't 
know ;  I  can  but  try.  But  if  that  fail^  Joe/'  she 
continued,  as  if  another  thought  had  occurred  to 
her,  ''  I  have  a  few  little  things  of  my  own — rings 
and  brooches — couldn't  I — couldn't  I — "  she  hesi- 
tated^ as  if  the  notion  were  not  a  pleasant  one, 
"  sell — or  pawn  them  ?" 

Joe  was  silent  a  while  as  he  looked  on  the  poor 
girl,  ovxu.ggling  with  her  pride,  or  it  might  be  with 
the  pang  of  parting  with  some  little  treasure  richer 
perhaps  in  its  association  with  some  cherished  me- 
mory than  from  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  and,  bending 
over  her  as  he  took  her  hand^  said  in  a  soft  and 
rather  broken  voice — 

"  Why  part  with  them  ?  Perhaps  they  have 
some  value  in  your  own  eyes  which  others  would  not 
understand.  Dolly/''  he  continued  very  earnest]y_, 
"  I  have  some  money  with  me ;  tell  me^  how  much 
do  you  require  ?" 

But  Dolly  wouldn't  hear  of  that,  and  though  Joe 
urged  his  proposal  with  all  the  power  he  possessed, 
assuring  her  he  should  not  require  the  sum 
himself,  a?  he  had  been  receiving  money  only  re- 
cently, a  reminding  her  that  his  position  had 
consideral  'mproved  since  their  last  meeting,  she 
was  quite  ^(    ^lute. 

"  Well,  th .  n/'  Joe  said,  after  a  few  moments' 
hesitation,  and  with  a  slight  tone  of  disappointment 
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in  his  voice^,  ''  let  me  propose  another  course.  I 
know  a  person  in  this  plaee — he  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  would  perhaps  deal  more  liberally  with 
you  on  that  account — let  me  have  what  little 
things  you  can  most  easily  spare,  and  trust  to  me 
to  do  my  best  for  you/^ 

As  Dolly  could   offer  no  reasonable  objection  to 
this,  and  could  not  but  feel  much  relieved  by  such 
an  arrangement,   she   at   once  went  to  her  chamber 
to  collect  such  little  trinkets  as  she  had  at  her  dis- 
posal.    Her  sister  was  placidly  sleeping  on  the  bed, 
with  her  book  open  by  her  side,  and  Dolly  unlocked 
the   drawer  in  which   she   kept  her  little  stock  of 
jewellery  without  awaking  her.      A  ring,  which  had 
been   her   mother's,  and   a  brooch  containing  some 
of  her  hair,  she   carefully  replaced,   nor,   I  think, 
would  any  trouble   have  induced   her  to   part  with 
them.      Three    or    four    little    articles,   which    she 
thought   might   be   sufficient  for  the   purpose,   she 
placed  in   a  little  box,  and  returned   to  the  room 
where  she  had  left  Joe.      He  was   seated  thought- 
fully before  the   fire,  and   then  she  noticed,  for  the 
first  time,  how   changed   he   seemed  in  his   appear- 
ance.    His  dress,  always  plain  and  simple,  was  now 
far  less  that  of  an  operative  as  she  had  known  him, 
and  that  air  of  superiority  to   the   position  he  was 
filling,  which  had  struck   her  at  their   first  meeting 
at  Worsdale  House,  was  still  more  apparent. 

VOL.    II.  18 
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"  Miss  Dolly/^  Joe  said,  with  something  like  a 
return  to  his  old  deferential  and  respectful  manner, 
"  when  I  came  here  to-day,  I  had  much  to  say  to 
your  father,  and  much  to  you.  At  your  wish,  I 
will  defer  what  I  had  to  say  to  him,  though  I 
would  rather  have  it  said  and  done  with.  I  had  a 
very  great  deal  to  say  to  yourself,  and,  not  the 
least,  about  Mr.  Edward  Sherwin,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  the  letter  of  introduction  to  your 
father,  but  who  it  seems  yet  visited  Dalesford 
without  seeing  or  seeming  to  care  about  me.  How- 
ever, that  I  will  defer  too,  and  attend  to  this  busi- 
ness first.  How  much  must  I  ask  for  these  little 
things?'^  Joe  asked,  as  he  took  the  box  of  trinkets 
from  Dolly  and  carefully  examined  them. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Joe,'"  Dolly  said.  ''  But  I 
shall  be  grateful  for  anything.^' 

The  rings  were  good  ones,  but  of  no  great  value ; 
Joe  looked  at  them  carefully.  Perhaps  he  was  no 
judge  of  such  things,  for  he  said — 

'^ These  ought  to  fetch  money.  Miss  Dolly;  I 
wish  I  knew  how  much  would  be  sufficient  for 
your  purpose.  But  we  wont  lose  time,  and  ITl  go 
at  once.'^ 

And  with  that  Joe  left  the  house. 

^'  Now,'"*  Dolly  said,  left  alone,  '^  let  me  see ;  my 
own  few  pounds,  and  what  Joe  may  bring  !  If  I 
could  only  put  back   what   Tim   has  taken.      Five 
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and  four  altogether — nine  pounds  !  And  then  that 
dreadful  Stepper  too ;  what  did  he  say — seven 
pounds  ten.  Ah^  we  shall  never  do  that  !  If  I 
could  only  see  him  again,  I  would  ask  him  to  wait, 
and  perhaps  he  might — and '^ 

And  so  she  sat  thinking  and  calculating,  and 
throughout  all  her  thoughts  there  was  still  Joe's 
figure  and  thoughtful  face,  as  he  had  sat  gazing  at 
the  fire  awaiting  her  return.  Then  her  thoughts 
returned  to  their  altered  circumstances,  and  her 
brother^s  strange  conduct ;  his  petty  theft  from  her 
father^s  cash-box,  and  his  violent  bearing  towards 
herself,  forced  themselves  on  her  recollection  with 
the  painfal  irritation  of  a  recent  wound.  It  is  a 
miserable  awaking  that,  when  we  first  lose  faith  in 
some  one  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  confidence 
and  afi*ection — when  we  find  that  the  vice  or  the 
sin,  that  we  hear  of  or  read  about,  and  have 
hitherto  looked  at  from  a  distance,  is  much  nearer 
home  than  we  suspected ;  and  Dolly  had  sat 
pondering  over  all  these  things  when  Joe  Booth - 
royd  returned. 

"  Have  you  been  successful  ?^'  she  asked  eagerly. 

'^  Why,  that  depends  on  what  will  satisfy  you,^^ 
he  replied.      "  Will  ten  pounds  be  of  any  use  ?^^ 

"  Ten  pounds  '/^  Dolly  cried   in  delight.      '^  You 
dear,  good  Joe  !    Is  it  possible  you  have  so  much  ?'' 

"  Well,    Miss    Dolly,''    Joe   answered,   "  I  have 

18—2 
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rather   more   than   that — see  V^     And   he   counted 
twenty  sovereigns  into  her  hand. 

"  Joe  \"  Dolly  cried  again^  ''  twenty  !  O  thank 
you,  thank  you,  many,  many  times  !  I  had  no 
idea  my  poor  little  rings  were  of  so  much  value  V 

"  Well,  Miss  Dolly,^^  Joe  said  gravely,  though 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  a  little  twitch- 
ing at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  "  the  man,  as  I 
told  you,  is  an  acquaintance  of  my  own,  and  dealt, 
perhaps,  rather  liberally  with  me.  If  this  money 
is  of  real  use  to  you,  there  it  is,  and  thank  God  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  it.^^ 

^'  But  there^s  one  thing,  Joe,^'  Dolly  said. 
"  When  will  he — your  friend,  you  know — require  it 
again  ?  I  £i,m  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  before  I 
can  repay  him.'^ 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  Joe  said,  seriously  as  before, 
^'  you  may  take  your  own  time,  I  think.  He  holds 
the  security,  you  know,  and  that  will  be  sufficient." 

And  such  is  the  falsehood  of  true  lovers !  And 
Dolly,  in  her  simplicity,  never  suspected  that  the 
box  containing  her  little  rings  was,  as  she  had 
given  it  to  him,  carefully  hoarded  up  in  Joe's 
breast-pocket,  and  that  his  friend  who  had 
negotiated  the  loan,  was  an  hotel-keeper  who  had 
taken  some  bank  notes  in  exchange  for  the  gold 
which  Joe  professed  to  have  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  her  trinkets. 
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"  Thank  Heaven  !'^  Dolly  said  fervently ;  and 
determined  at  once  to  replace  the  money  Tim  had 
abstracted^,  when  she  was  startled  by  voices  in  the 
street,  loud  in  altercation,  in  which  she  recognised 
the  tones  of  the  unfortunate  Tim  in  earnest  re- 
monstrance, followed  by  a  heavy  thumping  at  the 
outer  door,  as  if  some  one  had  fallen,  or  had  been 
thrown  violently  against  it.  This  thumping  being 
repeated,  Joe  opened  the  door  suddenly,  and  Tim 
the  next  moment  was  lying  on  the  mat,  with  Mr. 
Stepper,  who  was  making  frantic  efforts  to  preserve 
his  own  perpendicular,  floundering  in  the  doorway. 
As  this  is  not  the  ordinary  way  of  entering  a 
dwelling-house,  even  in  Pedlington,  where  many  of 
the  amenities  of  life  are  dispensed  with,  Joe 
Boothroyd  set  the  miserable  lad  on  his  legs,  and 
demanded  of  Mr.  Stepper  the  cause  of  such 
demonstrative  behaviour. 

"  I  want  my  rights,  seven  pun^  ten  ;  that's  what 
I  want,  neither  more  nor  less,"  Mr.  Stepper  said, 
roughly ;  then  seeing  Dolly  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  he  continued,  in  a  slightly  altered 
tone,  ^*  I  ask  your  pardon.  Miss,  but  when  I  catched 
him  just  now  a-trying  for  to  slope  me,  I  wur 
that  aggravated — my  feelin's  were  too  much  for 
me.'' 

"  I  think  I  told  you.  Stepper,'''  Dolly  said, 
quietly,  *'  you  should  be  paid  if  you  would  wait  a 
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little.  There  is  your  money,  seven  pound  ten ; 
and  now,  please,  go  away/"* 

This  sudden  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  an 
account  which  Mr.  Stepper  had  come  to  regard  as 
one  of  the  very  worst  of  his  many  bad  debts,  was 
so  unexpected  that  he  seemed  slightly  overcome  by 
embarrassment;  and  he  replied  in  what  seemed 
some  settled  form  of  words,  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  use  under  similarly  pleasant  circumstances — 

"  I  tenders  you  my  sincere  thanks,  an^  hopes  an' 
trust-es  at  some  futur^  time  to  prove  mysen^  worthy 
of  your  regard ;   and  anything  I  can  do '' 

'^  Yes,  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do,^"*  Dolly 
said,  quickly ;  "if  you  mean  what  you  say,  never 
have  anything  to  do  or  say  to  this  bad  boy 
again  \" 

And  she  glanced  indignantly  at  Tim  who  was 
seated  in  a  corner  of  the  room  endeavouring  to 
arrange  his  collar,  which  the  rough  hand  of  Mr. 
Stepper  had  considerably  displaced. 

"  All  right.  Miss,  up  to  now,^"*  Mr.  Stepper  said, 
as  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket.  "  I  am  very 
easily  led  when  Fm  not  druv.  As  for  you,  young 
man,"  he  added,  pausing  at  the  door,  and  address- 
ing Tim  with  much  gravity,  as  if  he  felt  a  word  or 
two  of  wholesome  warning  would  not  be  out  of 
season,  "  don^t  you  never  attempt  to  best  the  feyther 
of  a  infant   familv  never   no  more.      I  will  now,'' 
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he  continued,,  turning  to  Dolly^  and  preferring  to 
employ^  after  the  manner  of  his  kind  and  degree, 
an  unusual  word  for  an  unusual  occasion — "  depart. 
I  don^t  know  as  I  can  rightly  thank  you,  Miss. 
I^m  not  much  to  brag  on,  but  V\e  as  promising  a 
bull-pup  at  home  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  an'  if  you'll 
kindly  accept  of  the  same  I  shall  feel  gratified — 
gratified." 

"  Thank  you,  Stepper,''  Dolly  replied,  kindly, 
not  knowing  quite  what  to  say  in  declining  the 
offer ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  he  might  not  like  me,  you 
know,  and " 

"  He's  bound  to  like  you,  Miss,"  the  man 
answered,  and  so  earnestly  that  I  believe  for  once 
he  quite  meant  what  he  said.  "  If  I  thought  he 
wouldn't,  I'd — I'd — "  and  pausing  for  a  moment 
till  he  had  found  a  suitable  expression,  in  the 
form  of  a  strong  oath,  to  express  his  feelings — 
"  I'd  pin  him  myself!" 

"With  that  Mr.  Stepper  took  his  leave ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  swallowed  some  glasses  of 
raw  spirits  that  his  nerves  recovered  their  usual 
tone.  Later  on  in  the  evening  he  played  several 
games  of  cribbage,  in  a  small  tavern  parlour,  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  professional  visit  to  a 
neighbouring  race  meeting  on  the  morrow ;  but 
whether  he  found  his  way  to  the  wretched  court 
where  the  poor  woman  who  bore  his  name  lived,  or 
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whether  he  even  knew  or  cared  if  she  were  alive 
or  dead^  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Considerably  relieved  by  his  absence,  and  with  a 
lighter  heart  at  the  prospect  of  restoring  the  stolen 
money  to  her  father^s  cash-box,  and  in  such  a  way, 
too,  that  he  might  be  spared  the  misery  of  know- 
ing that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  his  eldest  son 
he  had  been  robbed,  Dolly  promptly  went  to  her 
father's  chamber  with  the  keys  he  had  left  in  her 
possession.  She  had  taken  the  box  from  the 
cupboard  where  it  was  usually  placed,  and  had 
already  unlocked  it,  counting  the  nine  pounds  in 
her  hand  before  placing  the  money  in  the  box, 
when  some  slight  noise  attracting  her  attention, 
she  turned  round,  and  saw  Matthew  Worsdale 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  room  sternly  and 
silently  observing  her. 

In  her  confusion  at  being  discovered  in  a  posi- 
tion she  would  be  unable  to  explain  without 
seriously  involving  Tim,  though  it  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  her  how  her  own  character  would 
be  compromised,  she  attempted  once  or  twice 
to  speak,  but  her  father's  appearance  and  manner 
frightened  her  again  into  silence. 

His  face  was  quite  colourless,  or  of  that  ashy 
hue  when  the  lines  and  wrinkles  of  age  or  care 
take  a  heavy  shade,  and  appear  as  if  drawn  by  a 
pencil,  or  carved  by  a  graving  tool,  in  their  rigidity 
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and  depth.  His  mouth  was  set  so  firmly,  his 
breath  came  so  heavily^  and  his  eyes  had  such  a 
savage  expression  under  the  heavily-frowning 
browS;  as  he  stood  immovable  and  stern,  with  the 
light  from  the  window  directly  upon  him,  that 
Dolly  remained  silent  and  motionless.  At  last  he 
said,  advancing  a  step  and  taking  her  hand,  not 
exactly  fiercely,  but  with  a  firmness  of  grasp  that  was 
strangely  expressive,  and  speaking  under  his  breath 
with  difficulty,  though  in  a  hard  and  cold  voice — 

"  Come  with  me/^ 

Without  any  other  word,  he  led  her  to  the  room 
which  she  had  left  a  few  minutes  before.  Here 
she  found  her  sister  and  little  Phil,  looking  scared 
and  silent.  Here,  too,  at  the  further  end  sat  Tim, 
with  an  expression  of  terror  in  his  face  which 
startled  her  even  then,  so  pitiful  was  it  in  its  very 
abject  ness. 

Joe  was  standing  resting  his  hand  on  a  chair, 
and  seemed  the  only  one  quiet  and  self-possessed. 
Matthew,  without  releasing  her  hand,  looked  at  her 
sternly  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence,  then  he  said, 
speaking  with  the  difficulty  of  violently  suppressed 
wrath — 

"^  Now,  Dolly  Worsdale,  I  ask  you  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?'' 

But,  frightened  and  confused,  Dolly  remained 
silent. 
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"  I  ask  you/^  her  father  continjied,  raising  his 
voice  and  jerking  her  hand  as  if  to  concentrate  her 
attention  on  himself,  '^  to  explain  this ;  to  explain 
why  this  man_,  to  whom  I  believe  I  owe  my  heaviest 
misfortune^  is  here  —  clandestinely,,  and  skulking 
like  a  beggar  and  a  thief  in  my  absence^  unless  by 
your  contrivance  and  with  your  consent — I  ask 
you-^ " 

But  here  Joe  Boothroyd  broke  in^  and  in  a  tone 
of  voice  not  usual  to  one  habitually  so  quiet — 

^^  Matthew  Worsdale,  listen  to  me  V 

"  Silence — you  V  the  old  man  cried  bitterly^  and 
the  restraint  he  had  put  on  his  passion  gave  way, 
and  he  spoke  rapidly  and  loudly.  "  This  is  my 
house — poor  enough,  thanks  to  you  and  such  as 
you  !  But  it  is  my  house,  and  I  am  master  here. 
I  say  again,  like  a  beggar  and  a  thief!  you  have 
stolen  the  affections  of  this  girl — this  inexperienced 
fool.  You  come  here  in  my  absence — how  often  I 
do.  not.  know.  I  find  I  am  being  daily  robbed — 
do  you  hear  ?  Robbed !  and  I  see  the  motive 
now,  as  I  know  the  thief.  My  God  V  the  old  man 
cried,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  wrath,  "  that  I 
should  live  to  call  a  child  of  mine  by  that  name, 
and  to  know  that  it  is  true  V 

"  Father  V  Dolly  cried,  as  she  realised  her  own 
position  fully  for  the  first  time.  ''  Father  !  you  do 
not  think " 
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"  Silence  V  Matthew  cried ^  as  fiercely  as  before  ; 
"  don^t  dare  to  speak.  I  am  not  blind,  Dolly  Wors- 
dale  ;  at  least,  now  !  You  have  been  wayward  and 
disobedient ;  but  I  never  knew  the  depth  of  your 
treachery  before !" 

"  Oh,  Tim,  Tim  V  Dolly  cried,  passionately  ap- 
pealing to  her  brother ;  "  speak  the  truth,  and  save 
me  this  V 

But  Tim  only  moved  uneasily  on  his  chair, 
averted  his  looks,  and  remained  silent. 

"  You  obtain  possession  of  my  keys,^^  her  father 
continued,  "  for  what  purpose  is  clear  now — to  give 
to  this  man,  who  has  impoverished  me,  the  money 
your  hands  have  robbed  me  of.^' 

"  Brother  !  Tim  V^  Dolly  cried  again  ;  ''  will 
you  not  speak  ?'' 

But  Tim  was  silent  as  before. 

''  Could  you  not  wait  ?''  the  old  man  said, 
bitterly.  '^  I  am  old  now,  and  a  few  years  more 
and  the  poor  savings  I  have  made  from  the  wreck 
of  a  life  of  hard  work  and  honesty  would  have 
been  my  children^s.'^  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
the  stern  voice  shook  a  little  when  he  said — "  When 
— I  am — dead,  Dolly  Worsdale,  you  could  have 
followed  your  own  inclinations.  Surely  I  might 
have  been  spared  this  humiliation  and  disgrace.^^ 

"  Matthew  Worsdale,^''  Joe  began  again,  "  I  tell 

you " 
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"  Silence  !  I  will  not  hear  nor  speak  to  you  V 
Matthew  cried,  in  great  anger.  ''  Leave  my  house  ! 
Leave  my  house !  Why  did  you  ever  enter  it  ? 
Curse  you! — curse  you!  You  have  estranged  my 
daughter  from  me !  You  have  broken  up  my 
home  !      Leave  me  ! — leave  me  V 

"  Father  V^  Dolly  said_,  sinking  from  the  chair 
where  she  had  been  seated  to  the  feet  of  her 
father.  "  Be  just  to  me — only  be  just  I  Can  you 
believe " 

"  Believe  !^^  her  father  retorted.  "I  must 
believe  my  own  eyes  ;  I  must  believe  my  senses, 
when  many  things  come  back  to  me  with  a  force  I 
never  felt  before.  But  I  will  not  be  unjust. 
Promise — nay,  swear  to  me — that  you  will  never 
see  or  communicate  with  this  man  again  ;  promise 
me  that,  and,  Dolly  Worsdale,  I  will  forgive,  and 
try  to  forget  your  ingratitude  and  your  crime. 
Let  me  hear  you  tell  him  now  you  will  never  see 
him  more — let  me  hear  that — do  you  hear  what  I 
say  ?      Tell  him  that." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Dolly  said,  more  calmly  than  she  had  hitherto 
spoken,  and  rising  to  her  feet — 

"  No,  father,  I  will  not  promise  that.  He  has 
been  misjudged — so  have  I.  Oh,  father  dear  V'  she 
cried,  as  her  tears  flowed  rapidly,  ''  I  have  always 
been,  and  I  am  still,  your  loving  child ;  but  I  am 
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a  woman   uoWj   and,  with  God^s   help,  I  will  be  a 
true  one/^ 

It  cost  her  a  severe  effort  to  say  this,  and  she 
seemed  to  stagger  slightly,  reaching  out  her  hand 
as  if  for  some  support.  It  rested  naturally,  and 
as  if  by  right,  on  Joe's  arm ;  and  as  he  drew  the 
brave  but  trembling  little  woman  towards  him,  her 
father  knew  he  had  heard  her  resolve. 

"  Then,^-*  Matthew  said,  turning  again  to  the 
ashy  paleness  of  his  anger,  which  for  a  few  seconds 
had  given  way  to  the  glow  of  intense  passion,  "  go  ! 
You  have  made  your  choice,  Dolly  Worsdale,  you 
shall  abide  by  it.      Go — I  say — go  V' 

For  a  moment  the  girl  gazed  in  simple  surprise, 
as  if  she  did  not  rightly  understand  the  meaning 
of  her  father^s  words.  Then  she  quietly  took  her 
little  hat  and  cloak,  and,  passing  softly  to  her 
father^s  side,  tried  to  take  his  hand;  but  the  old 
man  placed  it  in  his  breast,  saying  coldly — 

''  You  have  made  your  choice — go  V 

But  when,  recovering  from  the  silent  amazement 
this  unwonted  scene  had  caused,  her  sister  Pris- 
cilla  began  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  Dolly's 
hat  and  cloak,  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief, 
hanging  on  her  sister's  neck  and  entreating  her 
not  to  leave  them ;  while  little  Phil,  on  the  other 
side  of  Matthew,  besought  him  not  to  send  poor 
Dolly    away  ! — any    one    but    Dolly  !       13 ut    still 
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Matthew  was  stern  and  implacable,  and  said  not  a 
word.  Tim  was  silent  too,  but  uneasily  moving 
about  on  his  chair,  looking  furtively  at  each ;  and 
when  Dolly  passed  him  by  in  her  farewell  of  the 
others,  he  appeared  guilty  and  wretched.  She 
seemed  not  to  see  him,  but  she  cried  bitterly  at 
parting  with  little  Phil  and  her  sister.  Then  she 
turned  to  her  father — he  was  still  stern  and  silent — 
but  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  saying,  in  her 
low  soft  voice,  broken  bv  her  sobs  and  her  tears — 

"  God  bless  you,  my  father  !  He  will  teach  us 
some  day  to  know  each  other  better !  God  bless 
you  V 

And  so  Dolly  Worsdale,  leaning  on  the  faithful 
arm  of  Joe,  left  her  father^s  house  for  ever. 
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